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New model, separable type, Plain nickel THERMos Bottle, 

full nickeled, heavily corru- Half-pint THermos Bottle, full with new cup and _ attractive dl 

gated seamless case, _per- nickel, heavily corrugated; nickel handle, which may be @\ 

mitting insertion of refills in wonderfully convenient and pressed back when not in use, — 

less than a minute. For home, durable in nursery or children’s combining container and drink- 

office, store, factory, or out- bedroom. ing cup in one. A porcelain- { 

of-door use. No. 15%. $1.50 topped cork makes this article 

No. 15 No. 15Q Pint THeamos Jug, for pagan in appearance and 

Pint, $1.50 Quart, $2.50 keeping beef tea, hot or cold #3 
water or cold milk at the No. 9 No. 9Q a 
proper temperature until the Pint, $3.00 Quart, $4.00 ‘ 






kiddies require them. 
Handsome triple nickeled case, No. 57. $4.00 
adjustable base; heavy nickel- " 
ed, highly polished; ornament- 












THERMOS Food Jars are so 
convenient for keeping butter, 


al and useful in a hundred THERMOS a porn iq nickel, ice cream, casseroles, salads, 
ways in and away from home. with cup and movable handle; thick soups, stews and chow- 
z porcelain-topped cork. Just the ders at the proper temperature 

No. 6 No. 6Q thing for picnics and every sort until served. Keeps hot 12 


Pint, $2.00 Quart, $3.00 of outing. hours; cold 30 hours. 
No. 94. Half Pint, $3.00 No. 601 No. 602 


Pint, $2.50 Quart, $3.50 


an || ey 


THERMOS School 
Kit of dark green 







Nickel finish carafe for home, Thermaline, re d 
club or hotel use. Most ac- peltine lined, pat- 
ceptable as gift or prize—ideal ent clasp fasteners Beautiful Carafe, heavy 
in library, bedroom or den. and leather strap plain nickel case with serv- 






Corrugated case with metal handle. For hot or ing handle and metal stop- 














apeet. cold class - room per. An ideal gift for the 
No. 53 No. 56 ee a st as aged or invalid. 
: ages. Complete with HERMOS Bottle 

Pint, $3.50 Quart, $4.00 and nickeled metal lunch box, hinge No. 551. Quart, $5.50 






cover 
Pint Size, $3.50 
Half Pint, $3.50) ‘Turrmos Jug for tea, 


coffee or chocolate ; 
nickel case, corrugated 












Heavy plain nickle case with : pag 
ground-glass silvered stopper For every member of the family, at every 
and silvered chain. For dining time of year—at home or a-field—there are center, with handle and 
or service table, for library or a thousand uses for THERMos. Fluids or metal stopper. Handy 
boudoir. solids are kept icy cold for 72 hours or pip- a ve yeas pr a de- 

ing hot for 24 hours by THErRMos. THERMOS /ightiul house gift. 
No. 55. Quart, $5.00 ~ yo gift that will be appreciated and used No. 57 No. 58 

: ah 

ins 4 Pt, $4.00 Qt. $5.00 


THERMOS knows no Season for this Reason 
It Serves You Right, Hot or Cold, When, 




















Tuermos Carafe with Where and as You Like Nickel Finish Tiling 
oo. One — The genuine has the name THERMOS Carafe and_ holder. 
holder, triple nickel stamped on the bottom. complete with etched 





plated, splendid for serv- crystal tumbler. The 
ing drinks on porch or The genuine has the name THERMOs stamp-  jdeal ice water serv- 















in summer garden. Has ed on the bottom. ice for home or of- 
a hundred uses in the old by dealers everywhere. If not sold fice. Keeps water ice 
home. near you, we will send prepaid on receipt cold three days. 
; ice. safe aran Write 
No. 99. $8.00 of price, safe delivery guaranteed. t No. 97. $9.50 











for an interesting booklet about THERMOs. 
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American Thermos Bottle. Comp pany 
NORWICH CONNECTICUT % 


IF YOU LIVE IN CANADA ADDRESS TORONTO 


CUCIITINT ITT) Wr tee eek 
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By HOMER CROY 


When to Lock the Stable 


A humorous novel of wide human appeal. 
His characters are true to life as if by some 
strange magic he has transplanted them 
bodily from their own ‘‘Curryville, Mo.’’ 


$1.25 net. 


In My Youth 


From the posthumous papers of 


For Many Months 
The Best-Selling Book 


in America 


The Salamander 


OWEN JOHNSON’S GREAT STORY 


A vivid, throbbing portrayal of the mad, pas- 
sion-driven life of today. The Salamander is a real 
woman, one of the few real women in American 
fiction. — The Bookman. 

Robert Dudley A girl of the present day in revolt—adventur- 
; ous, eager and unafraid ; with a passion to explore, 
_ The book is at once a story and a chron- | but not to experience, and a curiosity fed by the zest 
icle, a trustworthy history from the pen of | o¢ life, First a Book, then a Fashion, next a Play. 


a participant in its scenes and a fascinating ; 
romance. $1.35 net. Illustrated by Shinn. $1.35 net. 


An Instantaneous Hit 


Love 


Insurance 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Author of SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 


By E. W. HORNUNG § Author of RAFFLES 


The Crime Doctor 


In his new novel Mr. E. W. Hornung has 
not only offered his most thrilling and ab- 
sorbing story, but advanced some theories 
about the treatment of criminals that are 
quite unique and absarbing. $7.35 net. 


Me DENT . 
THING TODO 


INVEST. IN By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of UNDER THE ROSE 


Nothing But the Truth 


High excitement reigns all the way through. 16mo, 
320 pages, 50 cents net. 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD 


A Tale of Red Roses 


Has the Chester dash, spirit, go and quick step. 
léme, 320 pages, 50 cents net. 


to Baldpate, the story Geo. M. Cohen 
turned into the merriest farce of the ——— 
decade. Jilustrated by Snapp. $1.25 net. 











By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of POLLYOOLY 


Whitaker’s Dukedom 


Deserving of a hich place among really entertain- 
ing novels. léme, 320 pages, 50 cents net. 


By MARY BRECHT PULVER 


The Spring Lady 


The delightful ingenuity of the plot, orig- 
inality of diction and the delicious freshness | By I. A. R. WYLIE 
and charm of the story itself engage the Cycle aging ~—ggaggged 


attention and interest completely until the The Red Mirage 


, close Has a power to fascinate.—London Standard. 
a d . $1.25 met. léme, 320 pages, 50 cents net. 


IMPORTANT WAR BOOKS 


By FREDERIC W. WILE 


Germany’s Fighting | Men Around the Kaiser The 
Machin 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON 


Author of A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ERMANY, Et. 


Comprises a clear and authori- 
tative statement of Germany’s po- 


Drawing for TizE SPRING LADY sition. _Nearly 100 illustrations. 8ve, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
UNIVERSITY SQUARE 


cloth, $1.25 net. 


Berlin correspondent of the New York Times 
and the London Daily Mail 

Gives complete and accurate in- 
formation about all of the great 
German warriors, statésmen, bus- 
iness men, scholars and all those 
who figure most prominently in 
the affairs of that country at the 
present moment. With 30 portraits. 


*12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Germans 


By L. A. R. WYLIE 


A timely, comprehensive and 
valuable survey of conditions in 
Germany ard an intimate, mas- 
terly, vital and graphic picture of 
the German people on ‘the eve of 
the great conflict. Fudly illustrated. 
8ve, cloth, $2.00 net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers {5x3 
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Fiction 

Bye-Ways. By Robert Hichens. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

A volume of short stories reprinted 
from an early edition. They include 
some of the ablest things Mr. Hichens 
has done. 


Children of Banishment, The. By 
Francis William Sullivan. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 


A tale of the north woods, full of 
primitive passion and forceful pictures 
of life in a wild, open country. There 
is a love-story of deep appeal. 


Quarles. By 
E. P. Dutton 


Percy 
& Co 


Christopher 
‘ames Brelner. 
31.35, postpaid. 


A series of detective adventures told 
fy a young man connected with Scotland 
Yard. His investigations bring him into 
contact with an eccentric old philosopher 
and his lovely daughter, with the result 
that a very pretty romance ensues. 


Daughter of the Dons, The. By Wil- 
liam M. Raine. G. W. Dillingham Com- 


pany._ 


A typical Western story in which the | 


heroine is a veritable queen among her 
people who are descendants of the Mex- 


icans living in New Mexi¢o shortly after | 


it has become a part of the United States. 


A question as to her right to rule the | 
land, supported by cattle raising on thou- | 


sands of acres, crops up, in whicha young 
American has proof that the land be- 
longs to him. 


Incidentally the man falls in love with 
the girl and she with him, but their hap- 


piness is not quickly gained, for many 
conflicts arise in which they are on op- 
posite sides. The followers of the girl 
are very loyal and stop at nothing to 
aid their queen. 

However, everything is finally straight- 
ened out by combining the interests. 


Dawn. By Herman 
Macmillan Company. 


Faces in the 
Hagedorn. The 
$1.35, postpaid. 


With a finely artistic hand the poet 
Hagedorn writes a novel, a German tale 
of a minister’s struggle to overcome a 
youthful infatuation and prove a good 
and a’ worthy husband. How he succeeds 
is told in Mr. Hagedorn’s earnest, often 
quaint way, and the spirit of Christmas 
infused into the story gives it an atmos- 
phere that sends a thrill through the 
heart. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Author of ‘‘The Passionate Friends,” 


H. G. WELLS’S New Novel “The Passionate 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman By H. G. WELLS 


‘*Whether he is writing fantastic romances or analyzing present conditions, Mr. Wells 
always has the merit of being interesting. The foremost novelist of the times . . . in 
his latest novel, ‘The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,’ he has found abundant opportunity 
for the writing of an ultra modern story and for the expression of multitudinous opin- 


ions upon every aspect of contemporary life and human nature.’’ 
1. The Best New Novels | 2. New and Select Books of 


By Leading Authors 


JACK LONDON’S New Novel 
THE MUTINY OF THE 
ELSINORE 


A great novel of the high seas, of 
romance, love and adventure, by 


the popular author of “The 
Wolf,” etc. Col. frontispiece. 


MAY SINCLAIR’S New Novel 
THE THREE SISTERS 


A vivid story of temperament 
and dramatic happenings by the 
author of “The Divine Fire, ° oc. 


Mrs. MARY S. WATTS’S 
New Novel 


THE RISE OF JENNIE 
CUSHING 
The interesting story of an orig- 


inal character by the author of 
“Nathan Burke,” etc. $1.35. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S New Novel 
THE DEMI-GODS 


A delightful new novel of Irish 


wit and whimsicality by the author 
of “The Crock of Gold,” etc. $1.35. 


A New Dramatic Love Story 
THEY WHO QUESTION 


An unusually fine novel by a 
well-known author with a theme 
of world-wide appeal. $1.35. 


Mr. HAGEDORN’S First Novel 
FACES IN THE DAWN 


A beautiful love-story of Ger- 
man-American origin by this favor- 


ite American Poet. lus. $1.35. | N 


Poetry and Drama 


Mr. TAGORE’S New Play 
THE KING OF THE DARK 
CHAMBER 


By the author of “Gitanjali.” The 
most perfect expression of the gen 
ius of the spiritual Hindu poet and 
Nobel prizeman. $1.25. 


VACHEL LINDSAY’S New Book 
THE CONGO AND OTHER 
POEMS 


A opting selection of euphon- 
ious, lyri verse by the “new 
American poet.” $ 


THE MODERN READER’S 
CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer Put Into Modern 
English by J_S. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye. New and Cheaper 


Edition. 
Tus. Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $5.00. 


3. New Illustrated Books 
For Boys and Girls 


LATTA GRISWOLD’S New Book 
THE WINDS OF DEAL 


Another great story of school life 
by the author of the “Deal” beste. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S 


HOOF AND CLAW 


More animal stories by the fa- 
mous author of “Kings in Exile,” 
etc. Iilus. $1.35. 


*| Great Northland Tales 


STORIES FROM NORTH- 
ERN MYTHS 


By EMILE KIP BAKER. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the 
author's popular book “Out of the 

orthland.” Tilas. 25. 


$1.50. 


4. Handsome Books of 
Travel, Illustration and 
Description 

America’s Great Scenic Wonder 
THROUGH THE GRAND 


CANYON FROM WYOM- 
ING TO MEXICO 


By ELLSWORTH L KOLB. In- 
troduction by Owen Wister. - 


ceptional scenic travel and adv«'n- 
ture. Richly illustrated, $2.00. 


New Book of the ‘‘ Golden West”’ 
CALIFORNIA 


By MARY AUSTIN. Itustra- 


1.25. | tions in color by Sutton Palmer. 


A beautiful, charming book of de- 
scription and illustration. $4.00. 


Mr. HAMILTON MABIE’S 
JAPAN TO-DAY AND TO- 
MORROW 


; Japanese life, seit. desks and 
uture aims grap escribed. 
‘Hus. $2.00. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S Last Work 
NEIGHBORS 


Life Stories of the Other Half 


A companion volume to the fa- 
mous humanitarian author's “How 
the Other Half Lives.” lus. $1.35. 


Miss LUCY FURMAN’S New Book 
SIGHT TO THE BLIND 


Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Another entertaining story of 
Kentucky by the author of * Moth- 
ering on Perilous.” Dias. .75. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S 
New Travels 


WITH POOR IMMI- 
GRANTS TO AMERICA 


Picturesque wayfaring by the au- 
thor of “A Tramp’'s Sketches ” 


5. Boooks on Vital Topics by Leaders of Thought 


PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY | 


By HERBERT CROLY. A keen educational 
analysis and forecast by the author of “The Frese 


of American Life.’ 


THE RISE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. 


gen, development and influence of religious om 


Traces the ori- 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. 
analysis” and solution of life's comp! 


“A poviieiosiont 


x problems«. 
$2.00. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
IN INDIA 


By J, N. FARQUHAR. A significant survey of 
present-day tendencies in India. 


Tilus. $2.50. 


The New Long Novel by the Author of ‘‘Mother’’ 


Saturday’s Child 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


‘‘A more ambitious piece of work than any Mrs. Norris has before attempted. 


It 


has the same qualities of sincerity and humor which have made her former stories popu- 


lar. . 


to all women.”’ 


. . Something more than a good story well told.’’ . . 
any page of ‘Saturday’s Child’ and say, ‘This is the Life.’’’ . 


On Sale at Ail Bookstores 


. ‘‘We may put a finver on 
. . “A book to commend 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company’s Holiday Gift Books 


Published at 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Fiction, Juveniles, Biography, etc., etc. 


A New Novel by the author of 
**Sally Castleton, Southerner’’ 


The Ward of Tecumseh | 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

Postage extra. 

The author of “Sally Castleton, Southerner,’ has here 
written a novel of the American wilderness that has the 
tang and flavor of a James Fenimore Cooper tale. It is in- 
tensely exciting—the heroine, a charming French girl, mys- 
teriously disappears among the Indians, and one reads the 
story with the same eagerness that the hero feels in his at- 
tempt to find the lost girl. 


A Ripping Adventure Romance 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Frontispiece in color. 

Postage extra. 

NEW YORK TIMES. 

“There are plots and counter-plots, hand-to-hand fights, 
and many thrilling adventures. . . . Until the end the 
reader is kept in a high state of doubt as to whether or not 
they will all escape in safety.” 

THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The story swings along with the verve and brilliancy 

that have won popularity for Mr. Scott’s earlier romances.” 


A Novel of Unusual Distinction 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
tage extra. 
NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Her story is written with such sincerity of feeling and 
appreciation of moral beauty and contains so much human 
truth that the author deserves warm commendation. For 
she . has given it also dramatic moments and strong 
emotional tension. An achievement worth while.” 


SPRINGFIELD HOMESTEAD. 

“One of the most interesting pieces of serious fiction 
brought out this fall is ‘The Three Furlongers’. . . 
An expert intermingling of incident, dramatic and emo- 
tional, with the actual expression of ideals and motives.” 


A Timely and Important Biography 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 24 illustrations. Crown 
Octave. Buckram. $2.00 net. Half Levant. $5.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


This new volume in the true Biography and History 
Series is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal with 
Grant. Not only Grant, the general, but Grant, the man, 
and Grant, as President, are treated with the same regard 
for truth that characterizes all the volumes in the series. 


Essays Political and 
Historical 
By CHARLEMAGNE TOW- 

ER, LL. D. Former Min- 

ister of the U. 8. to Aus- 

tro-Hungary, Ambassador 
to Russia and Germany. 
12me. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Postage extra. 

Essays upon vital sub- 
jects by one of our great- 
est figures in the diplomatic 
world will demand instant 
attention. The book will be 
widely read for its impor- 
tant revelations in the light 
of the present disturbed 
conditions. 


$1.25 net. 


Pos- 


Heroes and Heroines 
of Fiction 


Modern Prose and Poetry 


By WILLIAM 8. WALSH. 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco. 
$3.50 net. Postage extra. 


Mr. Walsh has compiled 
the famous characters and 
famous names in modern 
novels, romances, poems 
and dramas. These are 
classified, analyzed and 
criticised and supplemented 
with citations from the best 
authorities. 


The Mystery of the Oriental Rug 


Including the Prayer Rug and Advice to Buyers 


By DR. G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. Frontispiece in color and 24 
full-page plates. Octavo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
This charming volume is compact with information and 

no one should buy rugs without its aid. Those already 

possessing the author’s “Practical Book of Oriental Rugs” 
should not fail. to secure it as an interesting supplement. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A Happy, Charming 
Romance—A Dainty 


Gift Book 


tty’s Virginia 
Christmas 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEA- 
WELL. Illustrated in color 
with page d artis- 
tic cloth binding. $1.50 net. 

Postage extra. 

A captivating picture of 
Southern life of ante-bellum 
days. Betty wins the reader 
on the first page and holds 
him to the last, while the 
story has the true Christmas 
spirit of dancing, merry-mak- 
ing. song and sport. 


Wild Mustard 


By WILLIAM JASPER NIC- 
OLLS. $1.25 net. Postage 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

“A racy, rollicking and irre- 
sistible satire on woman suf- 
frage, with the vicinity of 
Philadelphia as the scene of its 
ebullient, but always good-na- 
tured fun... This story ... 
is so genial that even the 
wildest of ‘wild women’ could 
searcely find cause for offense 
in its raillery.” 


Boys of All Ages Will Enjoy 


Buffalo Bill and the 
Overland Trail 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. Illustrated 
in color and black and white. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 

This new volume in the Trail 

Blazer’s Series in addition to being 


a thrilling story of the adventures | 
of a boy in the days of the Over- | 


land Trail, is also a true sketch of 


the great pioneer and Indian fight- | 


er, Colonel William F. Cody. 


A New Voume in the Stories all | 


Children Love Series 
The 
By MRS. 
Illustrations in color by Maria L. 
Kirk. Ornamental cloth. $1.25 


One of the most delightful chil- 
dren’s stories ever written. It has 


much the charm of “Alice in Won- | 


derland.” and the boy or girl who 
does not read it misses one of the 
mieculest treats of childhood. 


PUBLISHERS 
P HILADELPHIA 


Gaunt Gray Wolf, The. By Dillon 
‘Wallace. F.H. Revell Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


A new story of “Ungava Bob,” in 
which the Labrador wilderness that kill- 
ed Leonidas Hubbard is conquered, and 
a real man has very real adventures in 
its heart. The book is based on Wal- 
lace’s own experiences on the Labrador. 


Gay and Festive Claverhouse, The. By 
Anne Warner French. Little, Brown & 


| So. $1.00, postpaid. 


A rather humorous little tale of a gay 


| and irresponsible young man who learns 
| that he has but a few months to live. He 


undertakes to make those months pretty 
lively, with a rather unexpected result. 





| ness. 
| around a remarkable young gentleman 


Cuckoo Clock 


MOLESWORTH. Eight | 


Granite. By John Trevena. Mitchell 


| Kennerly. $1.35, postpaid. 


The last of the Dartmoor trilogy by 


| this talented if somewhat somber novelist. 


Greylake of Mallerby. By William L. 


| Cribb. Henry Holt & Co. 


A story of infinite appeal because of 
its wholesomeness and simple-minded- 


It is an English story centering 


and a young shepherdess, Syhla. For 
several hundred years ago, the family 
to which Syhla belonged, had consisted 
of shepherds. These were simple crea- 


| tures, but good and true, but Syhla was 


| different from the rest of her family, 
| for both in appearance and intellect she 
was far beyond her lesser kin. 
Several other interesting characters 
are in the story, among them “Old Sin- 
| son,” who is very fond of all animals, and 
| Roger Flinton, a cobbler, and many 
others. 


Hoof and Claw. By Charles G. D. 
| Roberts. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

New nature stories by a man who 


always writes entertainingly of animals 
in the wild. 


House of Deceit, The. 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


A somewhat heavy novel of English 
politics, showing the war between 
Church and State and the Church’s own 
| divisions and problems. 


Henry Holt & 


Just Around the Corner. 
Hurst. 


| paid. 


By Fannie 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35, post- 


Short stories of city life, very human, 
very amusing and always entertaining. 


Letters of a Self-Made Failure. 
Maurice Switzer. 
| Co. $1.00. 


A book of surprises, keen philosophy 
and humor is this small volume of con- 
| densed common sense. It is composed of 


By 
Small, Maynard & 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 3 





about ten letters from a successful busi- 
ness man to his striving brother, and al- 
though we all prefer buying our own 
experience, however dear, we cannot fail 
to appreciate the sound advice in these 
crisp, sparkling epistles. 

The book should obtain widespread 
popularity, as there is not a single dull 
and hearty laughs and much food for 
paragraph, but instead many chuckles 
optimistic thought. 


Maid of the Mist. By John Oxenham. 
John Lane Company. 

An islet, upon which ships are once 
in a while wrecked to their total obliv- 
ion (?) is the scene of the story. 

Two men, exact opposites—one a fine 
strong character, the other a desolute 
creature, are wrecked upon this island. 
They live as best they can until one 
day a similar wreck brings to them a 
young and beautiful girl. 

How they live on the island and fight 
against fate is dealt with in the re- 
mainder of the story. 


Man of the Moment, The. By Elinor 
Glynn. D. Appleton & Co. 

A young nobleman seeking an escape 
from a liaison with a woman of whom 
he has tired, finds a means of escape 
when a young and charming girl bursts 
in upon his life in a very informal man- 
ner. She, on her part is seeking a mar- 
riage that will free her from a stern 
guardian and will entitle her by her 
father’s will to his estate. A marriage 
takes place and the two separate. The 
girl assumes another name and goes her 
own way, apparently oblivious to her 
marriage vows. However, quite by ac- 
cident, she meets the man who has 
promised to protect her. 

Believing her to be in love with his 
best friend, the man seeks a divorce to 
free her, but things turn out differently 
from what we first anticipate. 


Mere Man. By Edwin Bateman Mor- 
ris. Penn Publishing Company. 

The author of the delightful Blue An- 
chor Inn and The Millionaire has turned 
to another type of story in this his latest 
book. 

Deborah Carver, a beautiful young 
girl, has given her life to the “cause.” 
Unfortunately a man stands in the way, 
a man who has determined to marry De- 
borah. Deborah, however, is determined 
to marry no “mere man” until _ the 
“cause” triumphs. 

Which one will yield—the man or the 
girl? That is the whole secret of the 
story. 


Mutiny of the Elsinore, The. By Jack 
London. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

A tale similar to The Sea Wolf, relat- 
ing the adventures of a boat on a trip 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE CENTURY 


AND 


ST. NICHOLAS 


THE TWO TOGETHER, $4.50 


This offer is good only to NOVEMBER 10th, and is made to 
new subscribers of ST. NICHOLAS only 


Some CENTURY contributors for 
the coming year: 


Rudyard Kipling—A. C. Benson—Albert Bigelow Paine—Eleanor Hallo- 
well Abbott—W. Morgan Shuster—Jean Webster—Alice Hegan Rice— 
Fannie Y. Macaulay—Julian Street-—Katherine Fullerton Gerould—Inez 
Haynes Gilmore—Stephen French Whitman—Demetra Vaka—Jennette 
Lee—L. Frank Tooker—James Davenport Whelpley—Edward Alsworth 
Ross—Algernon Blackwood — Max Beerbohm—Vida D. Scudder—Richard 
Washburn Child—Francis Grierson—Agnes C. Laut—Maurice Francis 
Egan—Harry A. Franck—Stephen Phillips—Hilaire Belloc— Harvey 
O’Higgins—Holworthy Hall—Ellis Parker Butler—etc., etc., etc. 


James Lane Allen’s new novel 


“The Sword of Youth,” a stirring novel of love and war, began in the 
November CENTURY. 


Jean Webster’s new story 


will begin early in the new year. (You read “Daddy-Long-Legs.” Have 


you seen the play?) Two other important fiction serials are to be announced 
in the near future. 


And the November ST. NICHOLAS contains the first chapters of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s 


“THE LOST PRINCE” 


which will run through the twelve months of the new volume. 


Special Limited Offer 


One year of THE CENTURY for YOU and one year of ST. NICHOLAS 
(with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's new twelve-months’ serial, ““The Lost 
Prince’’) for the boy or girl you love best—both for $4.50 (regular price $7.00). 
Only fifty cents more than the price of the CENTURY alone. This offer 
is to new subscribers of ST. NICHOLAS only, 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY AND SAVE $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


Enclosed find $4.5v. 
Please send THE CENTURY starting with the Please send ST. NICHOLAS (new reader) starting 


issue to with the 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE 


HONORABLE 
PERCIVAL 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


On a steamer crossing the Pacific occurs the meeting 
between a young Englishman with a blighted love and 
an American girl who has left her heart at home. Read 
what takes place. Pictures by Crosby. 


Price $1.00 net; postage 5 cents. 


THE 
ENCOUNTER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of “‘Tante’’ 


The “Encounter” is between Persis, an American girl of nineteen, very 
lovely, unconventional in thought and action—and three German philos- 
ophers, expressing in their teachings the ideas of modern Germany... A. book 
of daring plot, and of that exquisite workmanship which characterizes all 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s writings. 

Price $1.30 net; postage 10 cents 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 





around Cape Horn. It is a thrilling nar- 
rative, full of elements of excitement 
and displaying a masterly art in con- 
struction that is inseparable from Mr. 
London’s work. 


Ranch of the Wolverine, The. By B. 
M. Bowers. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Bowers’ novels are always absorb- 
ing in their interest because they deal 
with a vivid phase in Western life. 

This particular story is that of a man 
who has had “hard luck” and is just 
about to succumb to it when he meets a 
girl who changes his entire viewpoint of 
life. To her he confides his history and 
she, being a sympathetic listener, aids 
him to rise to the heights of which he is 
fully capable. ‘ 


Sealed Valley, The. By Hulbert Foot- 
ner. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


A charming story of the Northwest, in 
which Indian legend is skilfully used to 
make a delightful romance. “The sealed 
valley” is a place of mystery and fas- 
cination, and its power to attract leads 
to important discoveries. It is a tale in 
which we have every confidence; finely 
clean, swift and dramatic, with a real 
story to tell and a local color that Foot- 
ner knows and loves. It is a passionate 
love-story. And above all it is stamped 
with the splendidly tragic figure of 
Nahnya the half-breed girl who found 
to her own horror that her beauty and 
youth seemed only to degrade the men 
she met. Of all the season’s heroines 
there will be no more properly memor- 
able figure than Nahnya. 


Sound of Water, The. By Margarita 
S. Gerry. Harper & Brothers. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


A mystery tale of unusual brilliance. 
The story is based on the unaccountable 
disappearance of a man’s wife and in- 
volves a trial for murder and various 
other exciting episodes. 


Swindler and Other Stories, The. By 
Ethel M. Dell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


Short stories by the clever author of 
The Way of the Eagle. _The longest 
story in the volume is a masterly piece 
of character study, of a man so bad that 
he dare not ask the girl he loves to 
share his name. Miss Dell is a growing 
force in letters and promises to do big 
work. 


Torch of Life, The. By Rachel Swete 
MacNamara. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

For ten years Titian Fleury has been 
the wife of an invalid, a man whose whole 
married life‘has been nipped in the bud 
on the afternoon of his marriage, by an 
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accident. Life is anything but happy 
for Titian, for her husband, bitter at 
the Fate that has decreed that he shall 
live such a life without the things that 
he craves, treats her horribly. However, 
there is some compensation when after 
ten years, Titian gets her full store of 
happiness. 


Ward of Tecumseh, The. By Critten- 
den Marriott. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

An Indian love-story, told with grace 
and interest. The heroine will appeal 
etrongly to the feminine heart, while 
the strong dramatic element will keep 
the reader alive with desire to see the 
finish of this charming romance. 


Biography and History 
Decline and Fall of Napoleon, The. 
By Viscount Wolseley. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.75, postpaid. 


A third edition of a standard work, 
now issued in good library style with ex- 
cellent pictures. 


Famous Affinities of History. By Lyn- 
don Orr. Harper & Brothers. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


An interesting series of historic and 
legendary stories about great romances 
—Anthony and Cleopatra, Abelard and 
Heloise, Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, 
King Charles and Nell Gwynn, Napo- 
leon and Marie Walewska, Gambetta and 
Leorie Leon, and others. There is not 
much new material, but the stories are 
attractively written and show a reason- 
able basis in fact. There are also many 
beautiful pictures, chiefly portraits. 


Famous Land Fights. By A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


A narrative of battles in famous wars, 
of interest just now with the European 
war at full tilt. It is a companion vol- 
ame to Famous Sea Fights and is a pop- 
ularly written account. 


Fremont and ’49. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50, 
postpaid. 

One of the most interesting and dra- 
matic careers of last century in the 
United States was that of John Charles 
Fremont, born 100 years ago. His name 
was early linked with the exploration of 
the then very wild West, and particularly 
with our acquisition of California. He 
also loomed large in politics and was the 
first candidate of the Republican party 
for the Presidency. Later he was a 
general in the Union Army. 


This volume is a comprehensive, dis- 
passionate review of the main facts of 
his remarkable life, and is the first and 
only single volume to present his career 
complete. 
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WEE More Than 750,000 Already Sold “@q 


T H bh | HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S GREATEST NOVEL | 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot 
and more action, deeper mystery 
and greater love, sweeter senti- 
ment and stronger passions than 
any novel the author has yet 
written. A delightfully whole- 
some romance among orange 
groves and mountains of South- 
ern California. It is more mas- 
terful than “‘Barbara Worth” 
and more romantic than ““The 
Shepherd of the Hills.”” The 
real charm of the story is its 
style, color conception and 
fancies. 





Harold Bell Wright has told this 
delightful romance so convinc- 
ingly and has 60 clearly defined 
the underlying purpose of the 
story that it is stamped with the 
truthfulness of a chapter out of 
real life. The theme, “the min- 
istry of art and letters,” is 
most opportune for the cause 
of more wholesome books. 
“The Eyes of the World’? is 
Delightfully Wholesome, 
Stirring in Action and Sweet 
with Sentiment for Christmas 








Giving. 
Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 


Boston Herald—A critic of late buoyantly remarked:—Harold Bell Wright has only one 
rival in point of circulation—the postage stamp. 


Portland Oregonian—“‘The Eyes of the World’’ is an unusual novel. It is that rare 
event, a pure love story. It deals sledgehammer blows at animalism and sensualism, and 
is as a strong white light on a rock illumining the dark valley below. 


Kansas City Star—‘“The Eyes of the World’’ is powerfully written. It deserves a high 
place, whether you take it for its literary value or its moral lesson. Beyond a doubt the 
author has written a book that will rank with ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills’ and ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.”’ 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with “The 
Eyes of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 





Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp Full 
Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 










Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life 


The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by Neill, 16mo. Cloth 50c, Leather $1 


Davenport Democrat—One caught snatches 
of song in ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ but 
here one has it from cover to cover. 
Philadelphia Record—It is a story that 
thrills the heart because of its tenderness of 
sentiment and splendor of thought. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—It is something to write one of the six best sellers. It is six 
times something to write six best sellers. Harold Bell Wright has done it. 


Publishers THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Chicago 
Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-33 W. Monroe St. 


Their Yesterdays 


Popular Edition 


Now 50 Cents Everywhere 


This delightful story of life and love is the 
author’s greatest contribution to the race for 
the perpetuation of the race. It is a sweet 
znd tender and helpful love story. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE BRANCH” 


THE WONDERFUL ROMANCE 


By Pierre de Coulevain 


The author of On the Branch, The Heart of Life, The Unknown Isle, 
etc., presents again that quaint, sunny philosophy of hers which has 
proved so satisfactory to many, many readers. “Whatever is, is right,” 
says she in effect. With this touchstone she examines life with very 
observant, very sympathetic eyes and interprets it in terms of her own 
belief—a mixture of humorous common sense, of profound faith and of 
abiding optimism. 

This is a time when we want a book to remind us that there is still 
much good in the world; that beauty may be concealed but cannot be 
destroyed ; that happiness may be hidden but cannot be lost; that there is 
a possible smile behind the bitterest tears. Here is such a book. 


47 Editions of “The Wonderful Romance” have already been printed in France, 
where it far exceeds in popularity any of the author’s former books. Price $1.35 net. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN 


By Sidney McCall 


Author of “‘ Truth Dexter,’ etc. 


To a little mid-Western town there re- 
turns, after some years abroad as a student, 
the town’s most promising young man. And 
he brings with him his future wife, a wom- 
an who is young, beautiful, witty and tal- 
ented—but who, from the point of view of 
the townspeople, is an enigma, a mystery, 
unintelligible—in other words, strange. And 
when it is known that the strange woman 
is a New Woman in the fullest, freest, most 
modern meaning, there is a climax which 
threatens not only the peace of the town 
but the peace of the promising young man 
and his fiancée as well. Illustrated. $1.30 


ARIZONA 


A Romance of the Great Southwest 
By Augustus Thomas 


Made into a book from the play of the same name by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
With illustrations in color by J. N. Marchand. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady, born story-teller, with his facile pen and vivid style 
has told the story of “Arizona,” with its scenes of garrison life on the border, its 
soldiers and cowboys, its officers’ wives and sweethearts, so that all the dramatic 
power and picturesque charm of the play have been preserved. $1.25 net. 


MEMORIES of the KAISER’S Two Books by 
COURT Georgette LeBlanc 


By Anne Topham (Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck) 


The author, for nearly seven years, THE CHOICE OF LIFE 


danas Sha: as an s only A novel describing an experiment with 
human nature that will appeal to the 
thoughtful. $1.25 net. 


SARAH EDEN 
By E. S. Stevens 
Author of “‘ The Veil,"’ etc. 


“Sarah Eden herself,” says Punch, “re- 
mains always a profoundly moving per- 
sonality. For her alone the book de- 
serves to be called ‘a novel of distinc- 
tion.” $1.85 net. 


THE GIRL WHO FOUND 
THE BLUE BIRD 


An Appreciation of Helen Keller 


Small 12mo. $1.00, net. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 
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German and Swiss Settlements of Col- 
onial Pennsylvania. By Oscar Kuhns. 


| Eaton & Mains. 75 cents, postpaid. 


A new edition of a popular history 
of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. 


Life and Letters of Nathan Smith. 


| By Emily A. Smith. Yale University 


Press. 
A comprehensive biography important 


| to students, and prepared principally for 


| Griffiths. 


those who need the inspiration of an 
example set by a splendid character. 


Life of King George of Greece, The. 
By Captain Walter Christmas. McBride, 
Nast & Co. $4.00, postpaid. 


A popular study of the King of Greece, 
including historic data of importance and 
descriptive matter of deep interest. 

book is admirably illustrated. 


The 


Life of Napoleon. By Major Arthur 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


| $1.75, postpaid. 


| “life” of the Great Emperor. 


| Dorothy M. Richardson. 


authortative 
Its unique 
feature is the illustrative matter, in- 
cluding reproductions of paintings by De 
Larouche, Meissoiner, Prudhon and 
others, some in color. 


A new edition of an 


Quakers, Past and Present, The. By 
Dodge Pub- 


| lishing Company. 


A pocket volume giving a brief history 


| of Quakers and Quakerism. A most in- 


| Harrison. 


teresting volume for the student of mys- 
ticism and the sects it involves. 


By Peleg D. 
$2.00, 


Stars and Stripes, The. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


postpaid. 


| tion to the history of “Old Glory.” 


A fifth edition of a valuable contribu- 
The 


| author made a thorough study in re- 
| search of the points of interest and im- 
| portance and put them into a form that 


is suitable for popular reading. The 


| book is illustrated with many photo- 
| graphs and pictures in color. 





| newer poems is “Barabbas.” 


Poetry and Drama 
Ballads of Blyndham Town. By Rob- 


| ert De Camp Leland. Paul Bailey, Amity- 


ville, N. Y. 
Poems of nature, love and friendship. 


Complete Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, 
The. The Century Company. 


In the writing and polishing of his 
verse, Dr. Mitchell found, perhaps, his 
greatest pleasure, and the present vol- 


| ume is the fulfilment of a wish expressed 
| by Dr. Mitchell in his last interview with 
| his publishers. 


All of his poems which he wished pre- 
served are here collected. One of the 
Over 250 
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pages are taken up with “Francis Drake” 
and other dramatic verse. 


Dr. Mitchell’s humane sympathies and 
simple kindliness impress one anew in 
re-reading this noble book; the finer spirit 
of our old literary Philadelphia survived 
authentically in him. 

Very touching are his last verses: 


I know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay, 
The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry; 

But I have had the day. 


Green Days and Blue Days. By Pat- 
rick R. Chalmers. 


Broad-Stree# Ballads. Edited by Pad- | 


raic Colum. 


An Epilogue and Other Poems. By 
Seumas O’Sullivan. The Norman-Rem- 
ington Company, Baltimore. 


Mr. Chalmers has brightness and clever 
humor, but his best verse is colored with 
“atmosphere” as in his delightful “Po- 
mona” : 


Pomona, provider of tanged autumn 
cider, 

Our lady of apples, she’s easily first! 

Perhaps not a goddess, but one of her 
girls! 


Mr. Colum’s anthology of beloved old 
and recent Irish ballads is a book to cher- | 
ish for its patriotic and heart-touching | 


qualities. 


Mr. O’Sullivan is an artistic Irish poet, | 
with fresh and poignant phrasing, a lover 


of the beauty and dignity of life. 


Poems. By Edward S. Martin. Scrib- 
ners. 


Mr. Martin is in his best vein when 
writing epigrammatic verse for Harvard 
reunions; he has the true Horatian flavor 
of mingled pathos and genial philosophy. 

Romance. By Edward Sheldon. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

The popular play in book form with 
illustrations from the production. 


Single Hound: Poems of a Lifetime, 
The. By Emily Dickinson. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Martha Dickinson Bianchi has edited | 


these verses of her Aunt Emily, whom 
she calls “the fascinating, wilful woman, 


lightning and fragrance in one.” The | 
seven-score poems are little fery reveries | 
and strange half-sad, half-humorous fan- | 
cies such as only Emily Dickinson could | 


write. 


To a Summer Cloud and Other Poems. 
By Emily Tolman. 


Spring Moods and Fancies. By Helen 
E. Wieand. 


The Springtime of Love. By Albert E. 
Trombly. Sherman, French & Co. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


Interest Hasn’t 


Flagged Here 


"th Crowds By Gerald 
Net, $1.35; Leather, with 8 night scenes Stanley Lee 


Edi ° of New York and London, by W. M. 
ition Van Der Weyde, net, $2.00 


By J h 
Sth Chance Os, 


Edition Cloth, net, $1.35; Leather, net, $1.50 


Ath Penrod By Booth 


Tarkington 


ae Really Illustrated by Gordon Grant, net 
Edition $1.25 


de Lara and 
Edgcumb Pinchon 


3rd The Mexican People: By L. Gutierrez 


Their Struggle for Freedom 
Edition Illustrated from photographs, net, $1.50 


The Carpenter and By Bouck 
the Rich Man White 


Net, $1.25 


2 nd Psychology and By Hugo 


Social Sanity Munsterberg 
Edition Net, $1.25 


By David 
And War and Waste ese eas 


e.e Net, $1.25 
Edition 


And Cleek of Scotland By Thomas 
Yard W.Hamshew 


Edition Illustra ed, net, $1.25 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N.Y. 
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Five Books to Stop You 


FIRST 


A French General once said: 
“With a French regiment I 
could not go two hours’ jour- 
ney from the town, but with 
a company of the Foreign 
Legion I could make the 
town of Tonkin.” 

The life of the Legion in 
keeping peace among the 
wild tribes of Algeria is the 
background for this new 

son romance. 


A SOLDIER OF 
THE LEGION 


By 
C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson 


The story is espe- 
cially timely be- 
cause the Legion 
is now doing va- 
lient service in the 
war. The wrap- 
per with its tr- 
color tips makes 
an effective dis- 
play. There is 
thrill and romance a-plenty 
in this story. 

Net, $1.35 


SECOND 


We have a lady of some 
importance this Fal. 


BAMBI 


7 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 


She has captivated so many 
people that we had to print 
again two weeks after she 
appeared. Now another 
edition is on the press. 
Have you the little booklet, 
Adventures With 
They are to be 
had for the asking. — Illus 
trated by Mary Greene 
Blumenschein. 

Net, $1.25 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Gardes city, N.¥.. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company. 








THIRD 


THE 
PASTOR’S 
WIFE 


By the Author of 


“Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden” and “The 
Caravaners” 





“Then with what,” she asked, “de you fill up your life?” 


This is the richest satire 
on the Germans and the 
English that has ap- 
peared since ‘The Car- 
ravaners.” You won't 
blame either country for 
fighting, when you read 
Ingeborg’s adventures 
with her German husband 
and see her unsuccessful 
attempts to Germanize 
herself and Anglecize her 
German home. The 
author depicts the diver- 
gent views with delicious 
humor. 


Illustrated by Arthur 
Litle. 
Net, $1.35 
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FOURTH 


When Hulbert Footner 
writes of the Northwest 
woods, he carries you along 
with him to this glorious 
country of the pines and the 
roaring white waters. 


THE SEALED 
VALLEY 


is more than a rattling good 
i story. It is a ro- 





| Love of nature and a profound belief 
| in the Eternal Goodness characterize all 


the poems of Miss Tolman. Their phil- 
osophy is not the unreasoning and care- 
free optimism of untried youth that 
would disregard all barriers to happiness, 
ignorant of their strength, but the calm- 
er, deeper, more potent happiness of ma- 
turity. 

Miss Wieand writes lyric poems which 


| embody in happy fashion the mood of the 


moment—of spring itself and of the other 
seasons. They are the expression of a 
nature keenly alive to the emotion of joy 
or love or unrest that the passing hour 
orings. 


Of Mr. Trombly it has been said: “He 


| has made of love a cult, much as the 


| Greeks did of beauty, and like a true be- 


mance of an Indian girl and | 


her shut-in people that will 
appeal to everyone who 
cares for attractive 
and lifelike char- 
acters in a story 
of unusual charm. 
It has in it all the 
elements which 


book “Two on 
the Trail” so suc- 
cessful. 


Illustrated by 
Sherman Potts. 


request. Net, $1.25 


FIFTH 


You remember “Joyce of the 
North Woods?” It is not 
likely that you will forget a 
book that in the year past has 
sold over 125,000 copies. 


THE PLACE 
BEYOND THE 
WINDS 


is by the same author, Har- 
riet T. Comstock and here 
again she has created a char- 
acter of grcat interest. It is 


to win her place in the world 
wo every woman should 
read, 


Illustrated by Harry Spafford 
Potter. 


made his earlier | 





Window display on | 


| of suggestion and inspiration. 





Net, $1.25 | 





liever he finds in it a reason for being 
and a most worthy end.” 


Religion 
American Jewish Yea;; Book, 5675. 
Edited by Herman Bernstein. 


This takes up the famous Beilus affair, 
one of the tragedies of Jewish history. 


Beside Lake Beautiful. By William 
A. Quayle. The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
Brief descriptive meditations, decidedly 
religious in tone, centering about a beau- 
tiful bit of country, that is true reveal- 


| ment of the greatness of Nature’s God. 


The book is delightfully illustrated. 


Fifty-two Story Talks to Boys and 
Girls. By Howard J. Chidley. George 


| H. Doran Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Short sermons for a juvenile congre- 
gation, practical, interesting talks full 
One of 
the best things of the kind that has ap- 
peared in print. 


Jesus Christ in His Homeland. By 
Mme. Lydia M. Von Finkelstein Mount- 
ford. Jennings & Graham. 


A stenographic report of lectures de- 
livered on the life of Christ as gathered 
with historic fact in Syria and Palestine. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Lessons, 1915. W. A. Wilde 
Company. 

The forty-first annual issue of this 


p | standard teacher’s commentary, now in 
a story of a woman's struggle | 


use in many thousands of homes and Sun- 
day schools. 


Personal Christianity. By Francis J. 
McConnell. F. H. Revell Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


The Cole lectures for 1914, delivered 
at Vanderbilt University. They are at 
once interesting and full of value. 


Standard of Pitch in Religion, The. 


Monthly. 





Rev. Dr. Thomas Arthur Smoot’s book 
is a collection of essays or sermons which 
has for its thesis that there must be a 
dominant note in every human being 
which is much like the fundamental tone 
in music. He looks upon the soul as the 
temple of man and considers it insuffi- 
cient to adorn it with mere cultural qual- 
ities. Its great adornment should be 
spiritual life. In the course of the book 
there are many comparisons between 
pitch in music and spirituality in man 
which, if not wholly novel, are of excel- 
lent. application and are all the better for 
being a kind of symbolism which is easily 
understood. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. By Martha 
Tarbell. F. H. Revell Company. 


The 1915 guide to the International 
Lessons. A standard commentary wide- 
ly used by teachers in the Sunday schools. 


These Three. By G. H. Knight. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 


Devotional thoughts for the quiet 
hour, brief studies or meditations based 
on Scripture, and interpreted in the 


mood of prayer by a well-known English 
clergyman. 


Universal Bible Dictionary, The. By 
A. R. Buckland. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A book that will help the average Bible 
reader. It is not pedantic or abstruse or 
complex. It is simply clear, reasonable 


and practical, a valuable volume at a | - 
most welcome price, covering many im- | 


portant subjects likely to require ex- 
planation or elucidation. 


Vital Elements of Preaching. By Ar- 
thur S. Hoyt. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


An analytical study of the qualities 


that make for a successful ministry. Dr. | 


Hoyt has seen many preachers in the 


making and he draws his lessons from | 


their careers as they have come under 
his observation. It is a book that will 


appeal especially to the theological stu- | 


dent and the young minister. 


Travel and Description 


Europe in Arms. By Professor C. M. 
Stevens. Laird & Lee. $1.00. 


Beautiful pictures of the rulers of Eu- | 
rope, battleships, airships, soldiers, etc., | 


of the combatants. Thrilling accounts 


of the movements of the largest armies | 


the world has known. 


London. By Sir Laurence Gomme. J. 


B. Lippincott Company. $2.00, postpaid. | 


It is refreshing to find the artist, the 
antiquarian, the political scientist, the 


understanding modern historian and the | 


writer of a strong lucid style so perfectly 
blended in one author. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
THE EXQUISITE BOOKS OF 


HELEN S. WOODRUFF 


Freshness of —, sureness of maturity and the tenderness of an 
eless heart bi in the books of Helen S. Woodruff. They have 
all her own beauty and charm. 


The fragrance of magnolia blossoms breathes through the pages. Yet 
she is never “sweetly sentimental.” 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 


AME A AT A TO TE 

The story of an empty life made happy by a child’s presence. ‘The Sorry-lady lives alone 
in an a fei in Alabama and mourns for her daughter who ran away years ago with a 
Yankee. The daughter dies, but the little grandchild comes back to the Sorry-lady, 
bringing happiness and contentment with her. The tinkle of darkey laughter and the 
wonder of child love. 1.00 Net 


THE LADY OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 


In this story of blind children Mrs. Woodruff has drawn upon her life for material, for she 
herself was once blind. It is a story of work among the sick and poor of a big city—of 
splendid service and devotion, of genuine humor and still more genuine pathos. The 
royalties from THE LADY OF THE LIGHTHOUSE are being contributed to a fund 
for relief work among the blind. $1.00 Net 


“MIS’ BEAUTY”’ 


Two portions of humor and two of sentiment, well mixed and richly flavored with phileso- 
phy, make ‘‘MIS’ BEAUTY” a real treat. Mrs. Woodruff knows the old plantation 
darkey almost as well as Joel Chandler Harris did. Uncle Shoddy, Mammy, Black Mat 
and, above all, ‘‘Mis’ Beauty’’ are characters that will not be forgotten. $1.00 Net 


REALLY TRULY NATURE STORIES 


This is first of all a book of instruction, designed to encourage a love of the open and the 
inhabitants thereof. But instruction is so spiced with fiction as to make the REALLY 
TRULY NATURE STORIES a new departure in the training of the child’s mind 
through its faculty for enjoyment. $1.00 Net 











At All Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 











A Remarkable Story 
As Bright and Cheerful 
As the Rising Sun 


By HELEN BEECHER LONG 
The point in the story 


‘“‘(Do Something’’ 


is both inspiring and amusing 
Ask to see a copy wherever books are sold. 


SULLY and KLEINTEICH, New York 
Net $1.25 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














ADVERTISING SECTION 


BIG NEW BOOKS 


EUROPE REVISED. By Irvin S. Cobb  3usinty jMustrates by 


Never was Cobb so funny—never have the peoples of Europe, now at war, been so revealingly 
pictured ; for Cobb’s humor is a search-light that bursts through prejudice. Net $1.50 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
By Katharine O’Shea (Mrs. Parnell) 


“Most widely discussed book of the moment.”—Boston Transcript. 


The mysterious romance of Parnell, “Ireland’s uncrowned king,” told with sensational frank- 
ness by his widow, with political leaders unmasked. 


With 18 illustrations, 2 vols., octavo. Net $5.00 











FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO. By G. A. Birmingham | 





The author of GENERAL JOHN REGAN tells honestly and breezily what he thinks of 


America—from Pullman cars to Irish-Americans. 


THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT. By Arnold Bennett 


“Bennett is a delightful iconoclast, and this utterance will provoke interesting discussion. 
His style stands out with striking perfection.”—Public Ledger. Net 


Net $1.50 








LETTERS OF AN OLD FARMER TO HIS SON 
By William R. Lighton 


Every one to whom the soil is a present occupation or a promise of future freedom will find 
here a sympathetic picture of modern farming. Net $1 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR. By Annie S. Peck 


New edition, especially enlarged and revised to meet America’s tremendous need of South 
America, created by the Great War. The standard for both travelers and exporters. 
Many maps and illustrations, octavo. Net $2.50 


FOR THE COMFORT OF THE FAMILY 
By Josephine Story 


A practical solution of the Servant Problem. 
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Illustrated. Net $1.00 


——__e_mms Jhe Fiction of the HU ———~— 


THE LAUGHING CAVALIER. By Baroness Orczy 


Fighting spirit—gallantry—love—in the story of the perfect hero of romance—the ancestor 
of THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. Net $1.35 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. By Hugh Walpole 


England's battling aristocracy and the new spirit of Empire, is a great drama of today, by 
the author of FORTITUDE. Net $1.40 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 
By J. D. Beresford 


Atmosphere, haunting and dramatic, hung about the old house and gives to Beresford’s 
realistic romance exciting suspense and driving force. Net $1.30 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK. By Gilbert Parker 


Not merely the “best seller” for months, but everywhere rousing a deep affection by the 
charm of its heroine and its virility. Net $1.25 


THE FAKERS. By Samuel G. Blythe 


The comedy of Hon. T. Marmaduke Hicks, who loved the pee-pul, combines Blythe’s humor 
and inside knowledge of politics. Net $1.3 
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GRAY YOUTH. By Oliver Onions 


At “The Lettuce Grill” met all the faddists whom Onions satirizes in a novel that is not 
only amusing but a searching picture of the modern trend. Net $1.50 


THE LITTLE HOUSE. By Helen S. Woodruff 





Love of children, humor of darkies, color of the magic South, tenderness toward all the world, | rgeous things on earth. The 
TALE FOR ALL WHO LOVE CHILDREN and | ™°T* 8°%8 g 


Net $1.00 | 


make this charming romance THE 
LAUGHTER and VE. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


| J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.75, post- 
| paid. 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


How and why | 
writers write | 


$0.75 | 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The author has been wise in giving his 
book the brief but expressive title Lon- 
don. The work is the history of the great 
city from a certain specific point of 
view, that of London being from earliest 
Celtic times something more than a 
stronghold on the Thames, or Capital 
City of Norman or Plantagenant Eng- 
land or the present commercial capital of 
the world. What then does he make of 
the great city? This is Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s third book on London; the first 
was the Governance of London, the sec- 
ond the Making of London and this the 
third just London alone. Yes, this is the 
conclusion, this is what he makes of the 
great city—that London from earliest 
known times has had a marked continuity 
in her history, that she has always stood 
apart from the nation whether it has 
been Celtic, Roman, Danish, Norman, or 
present-day Britain, that she has been, 
in short, a city-state maintaining and 
cherishing the rights and privileges of 
a separate unified principality. 

Strangely enough the book by no means 
makes its appeal to “dry-as-dust” his- 
torians. True, the “dry-as-dust” will 
jump to their feet with a shout of de- 
fiance as Sir Laurence’s conclusions are 
in direct opposition to theirs, but the au- 
thor takes such a human view of history, 
his references are so apt and revealing 
that the general reader who has that 
natural, healthy interest in the goings 
and comings of man will have in this 
volume as will the advance student of 
politics and history a source of deep de- 
light and much food for thought. 

The author has taken pains to collect 
a splendid selection of old drawings, 
maps and etchings conducive to a better 
understanding of London of other days. 


Syrian Pilgrimage, A. By J. B. As- 
cham. The Abingdon Press. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Palestinian travel sketches, entertain- 
ing and illuminating. They show the 
Holy Land as it is to-day. 


With the Flowers and Trees in Cali- 
fornia. By Charles Francis Saunders. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 


Quite a wonderful study of California 
plant life, written from the descriptive 
and wsthetic side rather than from the 
scientific. The author has studied the 
great forests, the rare old mission gar- 
dens, both as they were in the days of 
the padres and as they survive now, and 
the wonderful blooms of the orchards and 
the mountains, than which there are few 


book is delightfully illustrated in color 
and half-tone. 


Woman in China, A. By Mary Gaunt. 


ll 





Miss Gaunt spent some time in China 


and looked about her with eyes open and 
ready to see everything within the range 
of vision. She puts into her book an 
almost unknown China, in which are re- 
vealed many phases of life in that 
strange but fascinating Eastern country. 


Educational 


Astronomy. By Camille Flammarion. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


A popular edition of a standard work, 
now issued in a splendid students’ series, 
“Thresholds of Science.” 


Atlas in Full Colors. By J. Bartholo- 
mew. Dodge Publishing Company. 25 
cents, postpaid. 


A handy pocket atlas with many col- 
ored maps. Very useful for students 
and invaluable in a home reference li- 
brary. 


First Notions of Geography. By John 
H. Haaren. D. C. Heath & Co. 

A new text-book on novel lines, with 
numerous illustrations. 


Guide to Good English, A. By Robert 


Palfrey Utter. Harper & Brothers. | 


$1.20, postpaid. 


A new text-book or manual that will | 
prove a workable instrument in the hands | 


of writers and students and all others 
who wish to purify and perfect their use 
of English. 


Japanese Grammar. By H. J. Weintz. 
Russian Grammar. By S. Happaport. 
Peter Reilly. 


Hossfeld’s method in up-to-date text- 
books, a series that is gradually gaining 
favor in the schools. This presents a 
simple form of learning foreign lan- 
guages and can be used without a teach- 
er where desired. 


Manual of Fruit Insects. By M. V. 
Slingerland and G. R. Crosby. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00, postpaid. 


This work, published as one of the 


series which contains Professor Bailey’s 


well-known Manual of Gardening and 
Professor Harper’s Manual of Farm Ani- 


mals, is a practical account of the prin- | 


cipal insects which attack fruits, includ- 


ing the enemies of the apple, pear, peach, | 
plum, bush fruits, grapes, strawberries 


and cranberries. The life history of each 
insect is given, its injuries described and 
recommendations made as to the means 


of control, primarily from the standpoint | 
of the commercial grower. A chapter on | 


insecticides details the more important 
facts relating to their composition, prepa- 
ration and use. The book is illustrated 
with more than four hundred pictures, 
largely reproductions of photographs 
mede by Professor Slingerland. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


A New Long Novel by the Author 
of ‘‘ THE ROSARY’’ 


THE WALL OF 
PARTITION 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Color Frontispiece, Decorative Wrapper, Rich, 
New Design, in extra gilt. 426 pages. 
Crown 8vo. $1.35 


“One of the best stories Mrs. Barclay has 
written. It will add greatly to her reputation 
as a novelist.” 

“Mrs. Barclay’s best long novel since ‘The 
Rosary.” 

“A brisk, readable story, with a strong plot, 
full of incident, and sure of a large sale and 
wide appreciation.” 


“A story of great charm and attraction. The interest never flags, there are dramatic 
moments, and throughout, the story is enlivened by delicious flashes of humor.” 


The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Author of ‘‘ Romantic Life of the Shelleys,"’ etc. 8v0. Many illustrations 
365 pages. $3.75 


Mr. Gribble deals with a good many matters besides the political manceuvres of the 
Emperor and his Ministers. “John Orth” peking the Emperor with the insignia of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, “Herr Wulfling” cracking nuts in a tree with Fraulein 
Adamovics; Princess Louisa of Tuscany, first bicycling with the dentist in the Dresden 
Park, and then appealing to her sons’ tutor to come and “compromise” her in Switzerland — 
all these are matters which may suggest, says the author, “ reflections quite as far-reaching 
as anything that we read about Francis Joseph's skill in extricating his country from embar- 
rassments with rival Powers and keeping the peace (in so far as it has been kept) between 
Ruthenians and Galicians.” Cromwell, it w:ll be remembered, insisted that the artist 
should paint him “warts and all.” In this spirit the life of the Emperor has been written. 


Frontispiece in Color 


Who Is Responsible? Armageddon and After 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


lémo. Cloth. 50 cents 


An exposé of the causes which made the present gfeat war inevitable, written by an 
author who knows the continent intimately. 


This book describes how Prussian tradition, starting with Frederick the Great, has 
succeeded in corrupting the Germany of to-day. At the same time, due credit is given to 
the collateral policy of increasing the nation's efficiency. 


The Real “Truth About Germany” 


From the English Point of View 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN Author of “‘Egypt and the English,"” etc. 


with an Appendix, “GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WAR” 
By A. MAURICE LOW, M.A. Author of “The American People,” etc. 
The volume contains the full text of a monograph recently issued in Germany under 
the title of “ Truth About Germany,” together with an analysis and refutation of a series 


of unfounded and incorrect statements contained in the German work. Mr. Sladen's 
monograph presents the case for England. 


LONDON 


NEw rorRK G, P. Putnam?’s Sons 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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By the Author of ‘“The Happy Warrior’’ 


THE CLEAN HEART 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
The author’s finest achievement; a most 
appealing story with the happy ending 
which “‘The Happy Warrior’ lacked. 
Frontispiece. 


The Ranch at the Wolverine 

By B. M. BOWER 

A vigorous story of cowboys, ranch life and ad- 
venture by the author of ‘‘ Lonesome Land,”’ 
$1.30 net. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Worth While Reading 





$1.35 net. 





Big Tremaine 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose 
keynote is self-sacrifice. 1.35 net. 


A Story of War in the Making 


The Vanished Messenger 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


A return to the story of international intrigue, the type that 
has made the Prince of Story Tellers famous. $1.30 net. 











FAMOUS 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS | STRATEGY 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD By COLONEL SIR GEORGE ASTON 
With 16 portraits. $2.00 net. With diagrams. $3.50 net. 


BELGIUM, HER KINGS, 
KINGDOM AND PEOPLE 


By JOHN DeCOURCY MAC DONNELL 
With 50 illustrations. 


SEA, LAND AND AIR 















THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


With portraits and other illustrations. 
2 vols. $7.50 net 






$3.50 net. 









FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS 
By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 
With illustrations and maps. $2.00 net. 
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The Individual Delinquent 
By William Healy, M.D. 


A text-book of diagnosis and prognosis for 
all concerned in understanding offenders. 
Cloth. $5.00 net. 


Gilbert and Sullivan and Their Operas 


By Francois Cellier and Cunningham Bridgman 
The biography of two of the best-known celebrities in the 
world of music—the book of the year for music-lovers. 
Illustrated. 80. $3.50 net. 


Major Prophets of To-day 
By Edwin E. Slosson 
The philosophy of Bergson, Maeterlinck, 
Haeckel and others condensed aud made 
clear for the average reader. With por- 
trait. $1.50 net. 


smal 


| LITTLE;BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON | 
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| Wallace Wallin. 


Mental Health of the Child. By J. E. 
Yale University Press. 

A handbook for teachers and parents, 
giving helps for the training of the young 
mind in all the various circumstances life 


| put upon it. A capable piece of work, 
| of infinite value to those engaged in 
| child training. 


Modern English Literature. By G. H. 
| Mair. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00, post- 
| paid. 


A survey of English literature from 
Chaucer to the present, written by a man 
who presents things from his own in- 
dividual point of view and manages to 


| invest a worn-out subject with a good 
| deal of pleasing originality. Among the 


later subjects 
Synge. 


treated are Shaw and 


Modern Reader’s Chaucer, The. By 
John S.-P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


This is the first effort ever made to 
put Chaucer into up-to-date and readable 
English. The authors deserve high com- 
mendation for their splendid work, in 


| which the spirit and very closely the text 
| of the original has been kept. 


| Emilie Kip Baker. 


| version by Frederick H. Martens. 


School Training of Defective Children. 
By Henry H. Goddard. World Book 
Company. 


A new volume in the school efficiency 
series, books that all teachers should 
know. This volume will be principally 
of service to teachers of special classes. 

Stories from Northern Myths. By 
The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


Brief stories from Norse legends and 
sagas, clearly put for the use of the 
younger student. 






Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. 
Thomson. Oxford University Press. 


An admirable study for the advanced 
student, taking up the Homeric epic in 
detail. 





J uveniles 
Autumn. 
Winter. 
Spring. 
Summer. By Rie Cramer. English 


David 
McKay. 30 cents each. 


Toy books of excellent quality, with 
line drawings printed over tints and 


| eatchy verses that children will find it 


easy to memorize. 


Baby Polar Bear and the Walrus. 


Baby Monkey and the Wily Wolf. By 
C. E. Kilbourne. Penn Publishing Com- 


pany. 
Monthly. 13 








Toy books with pictures in color; 
bright stories in big type for small read- 
ers. 


Bedtime Stories. 
Uncle Wiggily’s Automobile. 


} 
| 


Neddie and Beckie Stubtail. By How- | 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 40 


ard R. Garis. 
cents, postpaid. 

Cheap little books containing animal 
tales, not too well pictured. 


Behind the Big Glass Window. By | 


Louise Robinson. 


Pretty Polly Flinders. By 
Frances Blaisdell. 
50 cents each, postpaid. 

Books for boys and girls from five to 
seven, in large print with bright pictures, 
quaint, interesting stories and catchy 
stories and catchy rhymes give the text 
which will make many a child happy and 
contented. 


Mary | 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Boy Emigrants, The. By Noah Brooks. | 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.00, postpaid. | 


A delightful story of adventure for | 


older boy readers. It is artistically il- 


lustrated in color, with numerous full- | 


page plates. 


It takes a group of boys | 


from Illinois to the West and shows how | 


they “made good” on the new trail. 


Boy Scouts in the White Mountains. 
By Walter P. Eaton. W. A. Wilde Com- | 


pany. $1.00, postpaid. 
This story which contains the same 


characters as Boy Scouts of Berkshire | 


and Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp, is 
more than a story of scouting and ad- 
venture. It is the story of a hike in the 


famous White Mountains, which would | 


be possible for any band of able bodied | 
boys under proper leadership, and is a | 


guide for such a tramp, as well as a good 


story. The trails are laid out, the scen- | 
ery and natural wonders of the moun- | 


tains described, and much of the history 


and mountain lore of the region touched | 


upon. 


White Mountains every summer, and 


Thousands of people visit the | 


even adult visitors will find in this book | 
many suggestions for hardy excursions | 


into the high places. For boys, it has 
an educational as well as a story side; 
but it is not lacking in the element of 
adventure and excitement, from the chase 
of two robbers by Art and Peanut, to 


the battle with storm and cloud on the | 


bare slopes of Mount Washington. 
This volume is in the “Boys’ Dollar 
Bookshelf.” 


Boy Scouts on Lost Trail, The. By | 


Thornton H. Burgess. 
Company. 


Penn Publishing 


A story of “boy scouts” that will prove | 
of interest to those who have enjoyed | 
the numerous other Boy Scout Books by | 


Mr. Burgess. This deals with four boys 
who search for the “Lost Trail.” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


WORTH WHILE BOOKS 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF A 


JAPANESE ARTIST 


By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author of “A Japanese Artist in London.” 
Cloth. Fifteen illustrations in color and monochrome. 


8vo. 
$2.00 net 


The charming intimacies which were given in thé author’s previous book are 
here continued. Mr. Markino’s style is indescribable; frankness, originality of 
expression and spontaneity are the chief characteristics. The book takes the 
form of a series of essays covering the author’s quaint conclusions on various 


subjects. 


THE WAY OF THE STRONG 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, author 
of “The Night Riders,” “The 
Watchers of the Plains,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. Wrapper in color 
and four illustrations by Douglas 
Duer. $1.35 net 


It tells the story of a MAN—a man 
of powerful build and.of powerful 
spirit. In his clash, as a capitalist, 
with labor; in his frenzied love for 
his wife; in his every mannerism, this 
man is a character which establishes, 
in modern fiction, a goal far beyond 
those set by contemporary writers. 


A MANUAL OF PLAY 


By WILLIAM BYRON FOR- 
BUSH, Ph. D., author of “The Boy 
Problem,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Designed for parents and all having 
the care of children, it tells how to 
fit. up the home play-room simply, 
and how to stock it with home-made 
playthings. It deals with such im- 
portant matters as play with dolls, 
play with balls, imaginative play, con- 
structive play, laughter plays, play for 
girls, Sunday play and neighborhood 
play. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


(American Crisis Biographies) 
By FREDERIC A. OGG, Ph. D., 
Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and au- 
thor of “The Governments of 
Europe.” 12mo. Cloth. With 
portrait, $1.25 net 
A study of Webster from a new 
point of view, but with all historical 
data carefully’ verified. The man 
Webster is brought out in strong con- 
trast to the statesman and publicist. 


HOW TO WIN AT AUCTION 
BRIDGE 
“Royal Spades” With ‘“Nullos” 


By EDWIN ANTHONY. 16mo. 
Limp Cloth. With rules and 
Specimen hands. 75 cts. net 
An up-to-date work on Auction 
Bridge, dealing with the game in its 
most interesting form, ‘“‘Royal Spades” 
and giving a brief exposition of the 
nullo count. 


REDUCING THE COST OF 
LIVING 


By SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. Au- 
thor of “Wages in the United 
States,” “Social Adjustment,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


A comprehensive discussion of the 
problems that enter into the ever-in- 
creasing cost of living. The book is 
clear, concise and logical. The author’s 
conclusions are based upon facts and 
after discussing the problems he sug- 
gests the remedies. 


SHEAR NONSENSE 


A book for the after-dinner 
speaker. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cts. net. 
Limp leather, boxed. $1.25 net. 
Represents the best humor that has 
appeared in the last two years. The 
same discrimination and refinement 
that have been responsible for the 
success of the earlier volumes in the 
series, “That Reminds Me” and “That 
Reminds Me Again,” are features of 
this latest volume. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 
(American Crisis Biographies) 
By FRANKLIN 8S. EDMONDS, 
Author of “A Century’s Progress 
in Education.” 12mo. Cloth. 
With portrait. $1.25 net 
A carefully prepared account of the 
life of, “the greatest general America 
has produced.” The author’s access to 


unpublished letters and family papers 
insures some interesting reading. 


MORE ABOUT COLLECTING 


By JAMES YOXALL, author of 
“The A B C About Collecting.” 
8vo. Cloth. Forty-eight full-page 
illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Gives detailed information for the 
amateur and semi-amateur collector 
of furniture, earthenware, glassware, 
porcelain, pictures, books, autographs, 
prints, miniatures, etc. 


For sale by all booksellers or by the publishers 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 


Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Her romance shattered by her own 
hand, Nancy creeps away into se- 
cluded Swaggerty Cove. 
among the child-hearted mountain- 
eers, where externals count for noth- 
ing, she tries to fashion a new life. 
She finds a bigness where she ex- 
pected barrenness; she learns that 
being is more than having. And then, when life has grown fuller 
and richer, when contact with other aches has soothed her own— | 
why, then in a very satisfying way Nancy’s heart comes into its own. | 


Nancy the Joyous 
By Edith Stow 


Simple and clean and true—natural and sincere—its optimism, its | 
winsome simplicity, its intrinsic merit will win the love of readers. | 
Here is “ character” and heart interest and local color that is genuine, 
with a love interest that satisfies because it is the moving force. 


There, 



















Standard novel size. Beautifal cover and 

wrapper ; frontispiece in color ; decorative 

chapter headings. $1.00 net 
(Second large printing) 








A New Book 















































New Mr. Howerson 


A significant feature in American letters is 
Opie Read—whose “ Starbucks," “‘ The Juck- 
lins,’’ hold an enviable place in the affections 
of readers. The New Mr. Howerson will 
gain him new friends and confirm the old 
ones. It has all his mastery of style, his 
mellow humor, his rich philosophy, his fer- 
tile imagination. It is Opie Read at his 
mature best, revealing a personality and a 
power that makes his new book a master- 
piece. 















It is the story of a big man and a little boy, of 
a rich man and a poor failure, of a lovely 
woman and a miserable rebel against society 
—it is life, recorded by a humorous observer 
whose analysis is all the keener for his 
kindliness. 
















Pictorial 


Standard novel size ; 460 pages. 
e ; $1.35 net 


jacket in color. 
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Reilly & Britton 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 


If you want to read a clean, sweet, enter- 


taining story—one that will hold 
your interest from start to 
finish—buy a copy of 


The $10,000 Prize Novel 


Diane of the 


Green Van 
By Leona Dalrymple 


It unrolls itself as smoothly and vividly 
as the film of a motion-picture drama. 
It is a stirring romance of love, laughter, 
mystery, and adventure—a story strong 


with the love of out-of-doors and bright | 


with action and interest. 
Standard novel size; 440 pages. De- 


lightful illustrations in color-tone by 
Reginal Birch. $1.35 net 


Chicago 





| By Edwin L. Sabin. 


Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail. 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


One of the “Trail Blazers” series, books 
that have found immense favor with boy 
readers, This is a thrillingly told story, 
in which Colonel Cody (“Buffalo Bill’’) 
figures, but which is more about the ad- 
ventures of a boy who came in contact 
with Buffalo Bill. Mr. Sabin knows how 
to write for boys and this is one of the 
most interesting things he has done. 


Cinders. W. A. Wilde Company. $1.00. 


Several years ago Mr. Weir started in 
writing a series of books for boys, treat- 


| ing upon some of the most important in- 


dustrials enterprises in our country. This 
present volume tells of the steel mills, 
and of that great industry. The history 


| of the early discoveries of both the ore 


and steel making processes, together with 


| explanations of the present methods used 


in the making of steel, are all woven into 
this volume, and behind it is the story of 
a boy who determined to become a steel 


| man, started in at the bottom, and step 


| by step worked his way up. 








| Bookshelf.” 


| references. 


| By Elizabeth Gordon. 


The steel industry is one of “intense 
excitement, and Mr. Weir has been true 
to his subject in his treatment of the 
story, for it is full of thrilling experi- 
ences such as fall to the lot of every 
steel worker. 


This volume is in the “Boys’ Dollar 





Expected King, The. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
The new volume in the “Never-Old 
Stories,” this time covering portions of 
the New Testament. These are superior 
Bible stories arranged with Scriptural 


By Lettice Bell. 


Fairmount’s Quartette. By Etta Anth- 
ony Baker. Little, Brown & Co. 


Another of the “Fairmount Girls” ser- 
izs that have been so popular with girls. 

This time the four girl chums are 
seniors and the book is filled with rare 
good times. 


Faith Palmer in New York. By Lu- 
zelle S. Wooley. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A young girl’s story fraught with in- 
teresting experiences of Faith Palmer, 
who takes a course of “Domestic Sci- 
ence” in New York City after having 
completed a year in a fashionable board- 
ing gchool. 


Dolly and Molly at the Seashore. 
Dolly and Molly at the Circus. 
Dolly and Molly on Christmas Day. 


Dolly and Molly and the Farmer Man. 
Rand, McNally 
& Co. 


Monthly. 


85 cents each. 
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Charming stories for young readers 
are these dainty booklets by one -who 
knows the needs of childish minds. The 
clever jingling verses, describing famil- 
iar scenes, printed in large, clear type 
and illustrated in color by Frances Beem 


ones. 


Granddad Coco Nut’s Party. By Eliza- 
beth Gordon. Rand, McNally & Co. 65 
cents. 
Jungle land playmates and the entire 


Nut family from all over the world are 
invited to Granddad Coco Nut’s birthday 


party. In a pleasing fanciful style, the | 


author tells of the arrival of the various 
guests—the Pea Nut Sisters, Betel Nut, 
the Acorn cousins, Palm Nut and Pine 
Nut, Hazel and Beach Nut and the ter- 


rible catastrophe when the fierce giant | 


and ancient enemy, Mr. Nut Cracker ar- 
rived. No child can resist following 
this attractive rhyme of happenings to 
familiar Nut friends. 


Great Ball on Which We Live, The. 
By Charles R. Gibson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

The first volume in a new and import- 
ant series, “Science for Children” series. 

From a religious point of view many 
educators find it difficult to instruct 
children as regards the exact workings 
of science; the aeons of world-history in 
comparison to the old story of Seven 
Days and the Garden of Eden is upset- 
ting. Mr. Gibson has really done a 
great work in telling to the children the 
tale of how the world was made and how 
life originated, of weird animals and 
strange plants, of rivers, mountains, seas 
and of the gigantic operations of nature, 
for it is done in such a way that the chil- 
dren will be spiritually impressed by the 


will endear themselves to all the little 





fact of the great God-spirit that lies be- 
hind it all. 

It is a great pity that so many children 
grow up apparently indifferent to the | 
processes of nature that go on about 
them, indifferent to the teeming life that | 
moves even in our city parks. What a | 
splendid work this series will do if it | 
makes them curious not only as to the | 
facts of natural forces, such as electricity | 
and the movements of the spheres, but 
also as to the life in nature; the trees, | 
birds, small animals and even the insects. | 


Mr. Gibson has done his work well | 
and it would be a good plan to start your | 
young friends off upon their journey to 
a knowledge of science and nature by | 
giving them this volume, the first of the | 
ceries, in order that they may form the | 
habit. They will be entranced by the 
tales of ancient mammoths, in the knowl- 
edge of the why and wherefores of a | 
voleano-—all the world will become | 
more sacred to them in realization of the | 
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The Street of 
Seven Stars 


A love-story of two young 
American students in 
Vienna—the war-scarred 
city of the Hapsburgs. 
Mrs. Rinehart's best 
story. $1.25 net. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE WITCH 















An exciting romance of 
Elizabethan times, of a 
man and a girl accused of 
witchcraft and black art. 
With frontispiece. 

$1.40 net. 






























by SAMUEL HOPKINS 
ADAMS, is the story of a man 
who tried to run an honest 
newspaper. Full of fight, ting- 
ling with vitality. Incidentally 
an amazing revelation of news- 
paper methods by a veteran 
journalist. Will appeal to 
everyone who likes a good 
fight and fair play. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


soir wr Leading Fall Fiction = «+ cur 
Holdey HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = «vex. 


4 Park St., Boston 


A Knight 
on Wheels 


**A tale full of high spirits 
and whimsicalities, with 
just enough serious 
touches to make it real 
and some delightful char- 
acters.’’—N. Y. Times. 


$.1.35 net. 






AGKN IGHT ON 
WHEELS 


S 


| BY IAN HAY 





The 
Poet 


A clever, kindly portrait 
of a famous living poet 
interwoven with a charm- 
ing love-story. Illustrated 
in color. $1.30 net. 








16 E. 40th St., New York 


The Right 
Track 


A story by Clara Louise Burn 
ham for all who believe that 
things will ‘ come right ;"’ an 
inspiration for all whose affairs 
have “gone wrong.’’ With 
frontispiece. 


$1.25 net. 










The Right Track. 








NOTICE SPECIAL OFFER 
ON PAGE 26 


The Book News Monthly 
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The Ball of Fire 


By Game See may Chester 
Chester 


A new long novel of New York social and 
business life. Larger in scope, more brilliant 
in execution, and vastly more im t than 
anything Mr. Chester yet done. ite wit 
and satire places the authors at once in that 

of American writers who really 


Maid Melicent 


By Beulah Marie Dix 


A stirring tale of romance, adventure, the 
clatter of sabres, the hot whirl of fire—and 
breathing through all a sweet, sprightly, 
dauntiess heroine. It is a delightful new 
story of early colonial times in Massachusetts 
in a beautiful gift edition. 


Eight illustrations in colors by Lucius W. 


$1.35 net | Hitchcock $1.25 net 


The Last Christian 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 
Second Large Printing Before Publication 


This widely Gone. most startling novel of the year raises vital 
eyestene. Why country churches closing? Why must city churches 
advertise for audiences? ig NS 


Illustrated 


temporary—or, are we witnessing the 


ee my Pe! of a Sgrans ve 
ine is n ‘tg is powertal novel—a human heart story 
written with aoe tenderness and i of analysis, 


Frontispiece*in color by W. H. D. Koerner 


In the Web of Life 


By Virginia Terhune Van De Water 


$1.25 net 


The Prince of Mercuria 
By Atkinson Kimball 


A genuine old-fashioned love story in which | A happy tale of “Never-Never Land” 


the characters are modern New York people. 
The author's numerous readers will find this 
novel even more intensely interesting than 
her successful first book ‘‘The Two Sisters.”’ 
Illustrated $1.25 net 


* 
Guy Garrick 
By Artnur B. Reeve 
A Remarkable Detective Novel 
In Gu uy Garrick, Mr. Reeve has created a 
worthy rival of Craig Kennedy. The present 
volume is a new, long detective novel, full of 
Ss with an interesting love 
story that ends happily. 
The disclosure of the arch - criminal’s 
pp | finally forms a dramatic climax— 
a startling surprise to the reader. 


Not published serially 


Delia Blanchflower 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


This novel has not been published serially 


“Easily Mrs. Ward's best novel since ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,’ ’’ saia 

the editors of, two leading magazines, who sead advance proofs of ‘‘ Delia 

Blanchflower.” 

wih ig Peay BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “It is fiction at its best—at Mrs. 
a 


It isa fascinating story of present day English life written in the 
gifted author's best style, with strong c ters, brilliant dialogue and 
realistic incidents. 


Frontispiece in color by Will Foster 


LEADING CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS, 50c TO $2.50 


Four On a Tour in England By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
The latest and most important book of these two well-known author-travelers, $2.50 ney 
California the Wonderful By Edwin Markham 
A historical and descriptive work of supreme interest, splendidly illustrated. $2.50 net 
The Charm of the Antique By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
The “‘where and how" of seeking and acquiring the things that count in home-making is 
splendidly told by the Shackletons in Enis new volume. 64 pages of photographs. $2.50 net 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story By Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


The pentane ay A ofa Soaaanae woman—an authoritative presentation of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement in both England and America. Lilustrated with recent photographs. $2.00 net 


The Burglar and the Blizzard By Alice Duer Miller 


A strikingly original Christmas story —the ideal book to give instead a a Christmas card. 
Eight illustrations by Charlotte Harding. 50 cents net 


that 
strikes an entirely new note in fiction; a book 
that will be a find for the discriminating ; a 
book that you will want to pass on to your 
friends—but a book that you will insist on 
returning to you, so that you may read it a 
second time yourself. 

|. Profusely illustrated by Clara Elsene Peck 
| $1.25 net 


The Woman Alone 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 
The Creator of ‘Helen and Warren” 


Written with all of Mrs. Urner's pitiless 
veracity. A study in actualities. You catch 
your breath at the m of the scenes. 
wo women's nae love for the same man, 
and the ono $s one that will make every 
woman bow her hea-i in admiration for the 
woman who finds a way out for the trio and 
who pays the inevitable price to the situation. 
Not published serially $1.25 net 





$1.00 net | 


$1.35 net 


Send for 48-page illustrated holiday catalogue, free an request. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





magnificent history that lies, behind it, in 
the appreciation of the wonders that are 


| going on to-day. 


Greta and Peter. P. F. Volland & Co. 
These are three small books in a box, 


| stories in rhyme about the “happiest chil- 
| dren ever.” 
and bright pictures such as children love. 


They are gay little verses 


In Camp at Fort Brady. By Lewis E. 
Thiess. W. A. Wilde Company. $1.00, 


| postpaid. 


A new writer for boys gives young 
| readers a delightful little story with the 
| scenes laid in that historic part of Penn- 
| sylvania around Fort Brady. 

| inspiring book for boy campers. 


It is an 


Indian Days of Long Ago. By Edward 
S. Curtis. World Book Company. 


Indian Days of the Long Ago is by 
Edward S. Curtis, whose photographs of 
Indian life have an international reputa- 
tion. Mr. Curtis’ twenty-five years’ ac- 
quaintance with Indian tribes, among 


| whom he has lived for months at a time, 


have given him the intimate knowledge 
of Indian life, upon which he has based 
this story of an Indian lad’s boyhood. 
Kukusim is of the Salish, a Rocky 
Mountain tribe, and grows from boyhood 


| to adolescence in the days when the first 


rumors of the coming of the white man 
were reaching the Western tribes. 

The story of his experiences begins 
with fishing and rabbit-hunting expedi- 
tions with his play fellows, goes through 


| the great Council which hears the tales 
| of the wanderers from the East and the 
| West, the expedition of the whole tribe 
| to the plains for buffalo, the exciting 


days of the buffalo hunt, the journey back 


| across the mountains to the home camp 
| in the Montana valley, and ends with the 


boy’s vigil on the mountain of fasting, 


which marks the end of his childhood. 


It is an adventure book for boys and 
girls, and at the same time a book of ab- 


| sorbing interest for older readers because 
| of the picture of Indian life and ways of 
| thought which it presents. There is in 
| the style a combination of simplicity and 


dignity in keeping with the subject and 


| of a literary value that is found only in 
the classics of children’s literature. 





| who plan to camp out. 
| himself an Indian, tells his readers how 


Indian Scout Talks. By Charles A. 


| Eastman. Little, Brown & Co. 80 cents, 
| postpaid. 


This is a book for the boy and girl 
Dr. Eastman, 


to make Indian fires, canoes, camps and 


| what-not, and explains some of the se- 
| erets of making friends with the animals 


| of the woods. 


| 
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In Texas With Davy Crockett. By 
John T. McIntyre. Penn Publishing 
Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 


An historical tale for small boys, which 
will teach the little reader something 
about young America. 


Jack Straw in Mexico. By Irving 
Crump. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


A New England boy visits Mexico and 
gets into a big adventure. The result is 
mystery, mad action and plenty of thrills 
for curious boys. 

Jolly Kid Books, The. By Gertrude 
Caspan. P. F. Volland & Co. 


A stiff page book of gay lithographs 
with verses by Wilbur Necht. There are 
real human youngsters shown in the 
pages and real animals and birds. The 
baby will be greatly taken with them all. 


Just Then Something Happened. By 
Edmund Vance Cooke. Dodge Publish- 
ing Company. 75 cents. 


Mr. Cooke has enjoyed the reputation | 


of being a thoroughly original entertainer 
for the young. Owing to the demands for 
“more stories” these “adventures out of 
Nowhere into the Here” resulted; the 


very unliklihood and utter absurdity of | 


each of the ludicrous incidents, written 


in a happy vein, will further endear this | 


author to the rising generation. 


Kiddie Land. 
Kiddie Rhymes. By Margaret G. Hays. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents each. | 


Gay lithograph books with pictures by 


Mrs. Drayton, the usual Weiderseim Kid- | 


die and the usual Hays’ rhyme. New and 
cheaper editions of earlier books by 
these popular people. 


Little Strawman, The. By Cora Work | 


Hunter. Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


A charming children’s book, with many 


pictures in color ‘and line. The story is 
in verse, relating the adventures of a 
queer little fellow made of straw with a 
strawberry head. 


Little Ta-Wish. By Mary Earle Har- 
dy. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00. 


Indian legends gathered from the red 
men themselves, missionaries, guides, 
trappers and settlers are chronicled in 
this quaint story of the Indian tribes 
formerly abiding in the region of Yel- 
lowstone Park. Each story is told in a 
most absorbing manner, bound to delight 
young readers by their charming sim- 
plicity, while the older generation will 
appreciate the realism and picturesque 
scenes herein described. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The quaintest and most romantic of all 
Mr. Lincoln’s novels 


KENT KNOWLES: oshaus” 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. Author of ‘‘Cap’n Dan’s Daughter’’ 


In this story, Cape Cod’s official chronicler gives his two 
principal characters—a quaint spinster and her bachelor 
cousin—a trip to England. From the moment they cross 
the gang-plank to the end of the book there is scarcely a 
moment without a laugh. Furthermore, there is more of 
a plot and a stronger love-story than in any of the 
author’s previous books. Jllustrated, Cloth. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of ‘‘Emmy Lou’’ 


SELINA 


By George Madden Martin 


Business life with its many problems looms dark 
for this little heroine, but her sturdy determina- 
tion to succeed, no matter what happens, not only 
helps to solve her own problems, but those of 
many other young girls who are entering business 
for the first time. The book is full of amusing 
episodes and is treated in the same wholesome 
manner which made “Emmy Lou” so delightful. 
Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches ‘e 
by Herbert Deland Williams. $1.30 net. 


By the Author of ‘‘Richard Furlong’’ 


ACHIEVEMENT 


By E. Temple Thurston 


The story of an artist whose character develops under the influence of different 
women. His trials, temptations, ideals and triumphs are described, showing 
that each man as he works is subject to feminine influence, whether he works 
for a woman or in despite of her. A true picture of studio life in London, 
and peopled with real men and women worth knowing. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of ‘‘Broke of Coveden’’ and ‘‘Araminta’”’ 


ANNE FEVERSHAM 


By J. C. Snaith 


Piqued by her punishment for sauciness, Anne Faversham elopes with Heriot, 
who is falsely accused of a graver crime against his queen. Disguised, they 
join a troup of players, but they are discovered and brought before the Queen 
for trial. xciting events follow, and things look grave for the culprits. The 
climax, however, is both original and charming. The author has drawn a 
splendid picture of the Elizabethan period. 

$1.35 net. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE THE WAR AND AMERICA 
By Albert Bushnell Hart By Hugo Munsterberg 
Professor of the Science of Government Professor of Psychology, Harvard University 
Harvard University 


In this authoritative work on _ the 


Dr. Hart carefully analyzes the race 4 

pean ye ES. - — America, shows the true inside of ‘the 
the psychology of the war, the ques- thelt ~ real motives a . issues and 
tions of neutrality, the methods of mod- thete ——— oe eh ne 
ern warfare, the probable outcome and try ere are. specially interesting 


he ters the Kai h 
the effect upon the United States. A chapters - B., - $10 yt pe the Garman 


fair and ae — from Re Ameri- 
ean point of view. 1.00 net. INSURGENT MEXICO 
AMERICANS andthe BRITONS = _—Br John Reed 

This is the true story of the Mexico of 

By Frederick C. De Sumichrast today : showin the, eon 

in peace; timate’ 
A timely book discussing the differ- character ‘of iis little un 
ences between American and British ple and their leaders; describing many 
social order; Education; Foreign Re- of the scenes along the march of 
lations; Journalism in America and Villa’s victorious army, and offering 
Britain, and many other important sub- to the reader the only up-to-date and 
jects of interest to all English-speak- 


accurate account of the Jéezican situa- 
ing people. $1.75 net. tion available. $1.50 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 












ADVERTISING SECTION 


PERCH of the DEVIL 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
























A novel that gives the romance and business of mining in Montana and 
introduces a remarkable new heroine (Ida Compton) to American fiction. 



















For other novels written by a woman and having the scope and 
power of Mrs. Atherton’s we must hark back to George Eliot, George 
Sand, and Madame de Stael. It is hard to discover American men 
equaling Mrs. Atherton in width of vision, depth of sympathy, and 


> ” . . . 
sense of consecration. —American Review of Reviews. 












“Mrs. Atherton is, in our judgement, the ablest woman writer of 
fiction now living.’ —Sir Robertson Nicoll in British Weekly. 


“There are a good many people in England who regard Gertrude 
Atherton as having the best brain among the American woman 


novelists.” —London Correspondent of New York Times. 

































At your bookseller $1.36 net 











RADA 


By ALFRED NOYES 
Author of ‘Tales of the Mermaid 


Tavern,"’ etc. 






The 
FOREST of 
ARDEN 


By GEORGE W. 
EDWARDS 


GERMAN 
MASTERS 
of ART 


By HELEN A. 
DICKINSON 









































A realistic play which shows in 
a gripping and tragic way the un- 
christian character of war. It was 
originally performed last winter at 
the Christmas festival of the Mac 
Dowell Club of New York, where 
it moved the audience profoundly. 
Although it is laid in a village in 
the Balkans, it pictures almost 
with prophetic exactness scenes 
which are doubtless being enacted 
every day near the present battle 
front. 60 cents net. 































Author of ‘ Marken and Its 
People,’ ete. 


The author, who 
holds a Ph. D. from 
Heidelberg, has 
es us an adequate 

istory of early Ger- 
man art. She knows 
well the famous art 
of old Germany and 
has treated her sub- 
ject with insight and 
inspiration. Among 
the famous painters 
to whom special 
attention is devoted 
are von Bryde, Cranach, Griinewald, 
Moser, the two Holbeins, Altdorfer, 
Berthold, Pfenning, Wolgemutand Direr 
4 illustrations in color and 100 in monotone. 
Quarto, $5.00 net. 


Shakespeare's 
**Forest of Arden” 
was the beautiful 
Ardennes region in 
Belgium, recently 
desecrated by war! 
Mr. Edwards trav- 
elled leisurely in it 
before war’ was 
thought of, and here 
writes of its charm, 
unspoiled even by 
the casual tourist. His lovely drawings in color em- 
phasize the picturesqueness of the country. Not only 
of timely interest, but will refresh any one who is fond 


of travel and the quiet charm of old-world country sides. 
6 illus, in colors and 25 in black-and-white. $4.50 net. 




























































































A WOMAN 
In the SAHARA 


By HELEN C. GORDON 


ART 


By CLIVE BELL 





























Aclever, pungent book which accounts 
for and defends the Post-Impressionist 
School, showing it to be allied with vital 
art throughout history. It is by a man 
who has a keen interest in life and art, 
and can express himself tersely, with 
flashes of humor. It has created a lively 
discussion in England. JIilustrated. 
$1.25 net. 















‘Two women went to live among the 
Arab towns that fringe the Sahara desert 
on the North. This book is the story 
of their visit—a series of vivid impres- 
sions. It is written in narrative form, 
and is full of anecdotes and stories of 
individuals. Full of picturesque local 
color. Frontispiece in color and 16 illus- 
trations, l2mo. $1.50 net. 















Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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| small Massachusetts town. 


| Samuel. 
| cents, postpaid. 


The illustrations of Indian 
Kyohei Inukai 
throughout. 


life by 
are thickly scattered 





Our Good Slave Electricity. By 
Charles R. Gibson. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


Another “Science for Children” book, 
explaining electricity and its uses in an 
interesting, impressive manner. 


Polly Prentiss Keeps a Promise. 


By 
Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 80 cents, postpaid. 


A new “Polly Prentiss” book for small 
girls. This charming young heroine is 
always an enjoyable companion and the 
Christmas book shelf will not be com- 


| plete unless she is represented. 


Prince Trixie or Baby Brownie’s 
Birthday. By Elbridge H. Sabin. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 


An entertaining story for small people, 
brightly illustrated in color by Frances 
Beem. 





Romance of Piracy, The. 
Chatterton. 


By E. Keble 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


| $1.50, postpaid. 


A complete history of piracy, giving 
the story of the adventures of pirates, 
filibusters, bucaneers, from earliest times 
to the present day. The illustrations are 
carefully historical, making a volume to 
teach the boy all the wonderful thrills 
of an almost forgotten trade. 


Runaway, The. By Allen French. 


| The Century Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


The man who wrote this story of boy 


| and girl adventure has three children of 
| his own, and they enjoyed it immensely 
| as their father read it aloud to them 
| before he sent it to the publishers. 


It is the story of happenings in a 
Two sharp- 
ly-contrasted boy characters, and a fine, 
sweet girl are the chief figures in a 
swiftly-moving series of events in which 
all the family is concerned. There is a 
seemingly impossible rescue of a drift- 
ing canoe by a man in an automobile, 
and the same machine carries a picnic 
party safely away from a woods fire. 
And then comes a thrilling—and very 


satisfactory—climax. 










Story of Iron, The. By Elizabeth I. 


Penn Publishing Company. 75 


Instructive stories that entertain and 
teach at the same time. It is an addi- 
tion to the series in which The Story of 
Cotton, The Story of Wool and others 
have already appeared. 


Monthly. 19 








Third Strike, The. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


One of the “Wellworth College Series” 
—a book heartily endorsed by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Two in a Bungalow. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Little, Brown & Co. 


A story for young boys and girls in 
which the principal characters are two 
boys who build a bungalow and have a 
splendid time enjoying outdoor life. 


Watermelon Pete and Others. By 
Elizabeth Gordon. Rand, McNally & Co. 
65 cents. 


This fascinating juvenile by Elizabeth 
Gordon, who is winning a place in the 
hearts of all young people, tells the story 
of a dusky lad whose insatiable appetite 
for watermelon caused him a terrible 
fright. The other tales are equally amus- 
ing and will be the source of constant 
joy and oft-repeated readings. 


When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts. By 
Mary B. Grubb. Moffatt, Yard & Co. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


A book that tells boys and girls how 
to employ their fingers in making fancv 
boxes, candle shades, book-binders, blot- 
ters and Christmas cards. A book to 
keep little folks busy in a practical way. 


Winds of Deal, The. By Latta Gris- 


wold. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


That there are few men better quali- 
fied to write school stories than Latta 
Griswold has been amply demonstrated 
by that author’s previous books. Here, 
in The Winds of Deal, he tells another 
tale quite as stirring as its predecessors. 
Deal School, the locale of his first work, 
Deering of Deal, is again the scene, while 
Tony Deering himself once more figures 
in the action though he is not the char- 
acter of chief importance. That person 
is one George Erroll, a most likable chap 
and a very human creation, too. In the 
narrative of his adventures Mr. Griswold 
has splendidly caught the spirit of school 
life with its friendships, its trials, its 
tribulations as well as its successes. 


M iscellaneous 


Advice to Singers. By F. J. Crowest. 
F. Waine & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Amateur Garden, The. By George W. 
Cable. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


A practical garden book for those who 
‘sh help in gardening. The well-known 


novelist bases it on his own adventures | NEW YORK—158 Fifth Ave. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


“As clean and pure as the forests, and of absorbing interest.” 
—BALTIMORE SUN 


Revell’s “Reliable” Reading 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The Call of the East A Romance of Formosa 


THURLOW FRASER 


Here is a jewel in romance—set amid the blossom-laden islands of the Eastern seas. 
A love-story as old as Eden, yet as fresh as the dews of the morning. Mustrated, net $1.25. 


White Dawn 


A Romance of the 
French-Indian War 


THEODORA PECK 


Author of “The Sword of Dundee’’ 


“Brings to us with a peculiar vividness the unconquerable valor and loyalty and sacri- 


fice that went to the upbuilding of the republic.”—Boston Transcript. 


Silver Sand 


Crockett’s Last Novel 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


S. R. CROCKETT 


“Crocket at his best. He gives us an even finer display of his powers than when he first 
captured his admirers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ms et $1.25 


Author of ‘‘ The Master of 
the Oaks,’’ etc. 


Dr. Llewellyn 
and His Friends 


CAROLINE ABBOT 
STANLEY 


“Filled with the human ele- 
ment, and is replete with chron- 
icles of a character that appeals 
to the imagination _, cane ons. 
Humor and pathos a rare 
order.’’—Canadtan Bapitet, 

Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Author of ‘‘ The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild’’ 


The Gaunt Gray 
Wolf 


DILLON WALLACE 


“‘Ungava Bob’’ here makes a 
welcome reappearance, and through 
a series of thrilling adventures 
= he and his a. Shaa 


whridge. face and 

havdubie with the out ne ‘upper “ip 
of “‘gentlemen unafraid.’ 

Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Author of 
“*Oh, Christina!’’ etc. 


The 
Misadventures 


of Joseph 
J. J. BELL 


“If you want to smile without 
bitterness and laugh without re- 
straint acquaint yourself with 
Joseph.—Loutsville Courter-Jour- 


nal, Illustrated, net 


A Fisherman’s Answer to 
the Red God’s Call 


Days in the 
Open 


LATHAN A. CRANDALL 
Decorations by LOUIS RHEAD 


Here is a book which has 
about it something of old 
Izaak Walton, of Richard 
Jefferies, of Henry van 
Dyke. But there is very 
much more of the author 
himself; for he is of that 
diverting and gallant com- 
pany who love to chant the 
praises of moor and mead, of 
silver stream, of the open 
road. Illustrated, net $1.50. 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


The Story of My Life 
in America 


7 

From Alien to 

Ci . 
itizen 

The remarkably varied 
life-story of the author of 
“On the Trail of the Immi- 
grant.” 

In this interesting auto- 
biography we see Professor 
Steiner pressing ever for- 
ward and upward to a po- 
sition of internationa) op- 
portunity and influence. 

Illustrated, net $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 


Author of 
**Doctor Luke,’’ etc. 


The Bird Store 
Man 


An Old-Fashioned Story 
NORMAN DUNCAN 


‘*BRasily ay & at a sitting, but 
it is worthy © a Classic. 
The vital fA the living, 
perfumed flower is Mr. Duncan's 
art.’’—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 

Illustrated, net 75 cents. 


Author of ‘‘Everybody’s 


esome,’’ etc. 


Everybody’s 
Birthright 
A Vision of Jeanne d’Arc 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


“A tender, heart-reachi and 
heart-finding story. It should add 
another to the series of classics 
for girls which have made Miss 
Laughlin noted.’’—Norma Bright 
Carson, 

Illustrated, net 75 cents. 


Author of ‘‘Mis’ Bassett’s 
Matrimony Bureau’”’ 


Little Merry 


Christmas 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


From the moment she alights, 
one wintry night, at the snow- 
piled station of Oatka Center, 
little Ma Christie begins to 
carry sunshine and happiness. 

justrated, net 60 cents. 


Author of ‘‘Marcia Schuyler,’’ etc 


The Man of the Desert 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


“The breath of sweetness and freedom which comes from the story of love and the desert 
makes the reading well worth while.”—Kansas City Star. 


Illustrated, net $1.25. 


The Little Angel of Canyon Creek cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 


“Captivating story of the old days of the Western Colorado mining camp. A tale 
brimful of the vim and color incident to days’ and places where life was cheap, and virtue 


rare.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


Josiah Allen on the Woman Question 


Illustrated, net $1.25. 


MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Author of “Samantha Among the Brethren," etc. 


All Josiah Allen’s opinions are wittily, poner expressed, ua the whole book to 
fairly bubble with homely, fun-provoking wisdom 


ustrated, net $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
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New Fall Books—a Selected List 








AMONG THE 
CANADIAN ALPS 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPED 


With four full-page color plates and forty repro- 
$0 noe from photographs. 8vo. Bowed, Cloth, 
net, 


The wonderful plan of the laying out of the Cana- 
dian National Parks. the old Indian trails and the 
new mountain roads, the experiences of many ay 
travelers in mountain climbing and the gorgeous 
ery of the kies are some of the topics in “this 
vastly entertaining and beautifully illustrated volume. 


THE WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
CALENDAR 


Decorative Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


A quotation from the works of William J. Locke, 
“the apostle of cheerfulness,’’ for every day in the 
year. 





FICTION SUPREME 


CARILLONS OF 
BELGIUM ano HOLLAND 


The Tower Music of the Low Countries 
By WILLIAM GORHAM-RICE 


With 32 illustrations, etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


An unusual book, interesting to a of history, 
to lovers of music and to general readers 


ADVENTURES 


WITH A SKcTCH BOOK | 


By DONALD MAXWELL 
Profusely illustrated in color. 4to, Cloth. $2.50 net. 


There is a sort of ~~ hr about this 
work which makes the read eel that he is au 
actual partaker in Mr. 
romantic expeditions in numerous unexpected places 
all over Europe. 





H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S NEW ROMANCE 








Frontispice in Color. 


deste THE ste 
PRESENTATION 


Large 12mo. Decorated Cloth. 








$1.30 net. 


A romance of Paris—not the Paris of today, grim and sombre, but of old Paris of the 
days when France was under the rule of Ministers and favorites. A conspiracy is on foot 


to prevent the presentation of Madame Dubarry at Co 
defeated by a gallant gentleman of the Court is thrillingly told. 


urt. How the plot is discovered and 





BRILLIANT SATIRE 


THE REVOLT OF 
THE ANGELS 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S LATEST 
Library Edition. 

$1.75 net. Popular edition, $1.25 net. 

Anatole France is not oaly the greatest living 
French stylist—he is a world celebrity. His latest 
novel presents graphically the irrepressible conflict 


between science oon theology and is a brilliant piece 
of satire. 


BUT SHE MEANT WELL 


By WILLIAM CAINE 
Author of oer ne restate Intruder,” etc. 
Cloth. $1.30 


The story of a few weeks in the life of a meddle- 
some child who proves that a little knowledge of 
the art of how to be useful is a dangerous thing. 


VALLEY OF A 
THOUSAND HILLS 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
Author of “The Purple Mists,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 
net, 
The love-story of an eo and a native Boer 
South Africa 


girl in resented in this author's 
usual vigorous and masterful manner. 


NOVEL. Limited 


12mo, 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 


Author of “Sparrows” etc, 
net, 


Mr, Newte’s new story might be termed ‘‘a lesson 
to women.’’ Some inimitable characters figure in the 
Woman’s Cause and the Su Movement. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.35 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL 
BELLAMY 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 

Author of “‘Simpson,”’ etc. Cloth. $1.35 net. 

“It resembles a glass of she’ and bitters—stimu- 
lating. leaving a sharp, enjoyable tang behind. Un- 


like so many novels, Be 


liamy* is worth a careful 
and attentive reading.”"—New York Times. 


AN IDYLLIC ROMANCE 
MAID OF THE MIST 


By JOHN OXENHAM 
Author of “Red Wrath,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


A tale of adventure and romance under the most 
original circumstances. A book you'll enjoy and keep. 


THE MAN WITH THE 
DOUBLE HEART 


By MURIEL HINE 
Author of “Earth,” “April Panhasard,’”’ etc, Cloth, 
$1.30 net. 


What would you do if a doctor told you that you 


pos: two hearts? This is the unique situation 
round which me author has written a spirited and 
lively romance, 


GAMBIER’S ADVOCATE 


By RONALD MACDONALD 
Author ee of Brazenose,’’ etc, Frontis- 
piece. 1.30 


A young girl’s sacrifice to save her stepmother’s 
reputation. and the extrication of her lover from 


imprisonment on a charge vf murder through her 
courageous action, 









JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 


Maxwell's explorations and | 


with a garden. 
teresting and not a little that is valuable 
to say. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs and are exceptionally good. 


He has much that is in- 


Art Talks With Ranger. 
Husted Bell. 


By Ralcy 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Ranger’s point of view as a successful 
artist of unusual versatility, gives this 
book an unusual value. He stands for 
development in the history of American 
art, and these “talks” are enlightening to 
a degree that gives them a unique place 
in current art literature. 


Artist and Public. By Kenyon Cox. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 


A group of essays by America’s well- 
| known artist. They are in the author’s 
| own words, “a more detailed application 
of the principles set forth in The Classic 
| Point of View to particular artists and 
schools and epochs.” Some of the chap- 
ter heads are “Jean Francois Millet,” 
“Raphael,” “The American School” and 
| “Augustus Saint Goodens.” 





Book Fancier, The. By Percy Fitz- 
| gerald. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Here is a veritable treasury of delight- 
ful and precise information about old 
| books: the collecting mania, ancient lore 
| of printing, illuminating and binding, en- 
| livened with anecdote and quotation that 
| brings to light a good deal that has not 
appeared before. Mr. Fitzgerald is so 
| evidently more than the mere amateur, 
| or dilettante, he speaks with authority 
and from wide and varied knowledge. 
His chapters treat of “Book Collectors 
and Dealers,” “The Mazarin Bible,” 
“Elzevirs and English Printers,” “Lux- 
urious Editions,” “Curiosities of Print- 
ing” and “of Binding,” “Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos” and the like. 

The author has little patience with 
those whom he calls “Grangerizers”— 
mad folk who insist on “improving” un- 
illustrated volumes by inserting cuts 
clipped from here, there and everywhere; 
yet every reader will wish that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had Grangerized this work of his 
own, for there are countless passages 
which would have been the more clear 
and entertaining for a well-selected plate 
or two, and there is not one in the vol- 
ume. Here is work for his next edition. 


Book of Inscriptions, A. By Ester 


| Matson. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.10, 
| postpaid. 
Essays. By Alice Meynell. Charles 


Scribners Sons. 


Some of these are new—most of them 
are reprints from Mrs. Meynell’s more 
famous books of late years—The Color 
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of Life, The Rhythm of Life and others. 
It is a collection wisely made, not only 
for those who are already lovers of her 
peculiar and subtle style, but also for 
readers to whom she is little more than 


a name; for here is surely the best of 


what Alice Meynell has done. 


She sees clear into the heart of daily 
things, extracting significances that we 


only dimly suspected. And she writes | 
with a curious grace, very free from al- | 


legiance to academic tradition; the essay 
form in her hands is a new thing, with a 
fascinating allurement that leads you on 
and on as she touches on Solitude, The 
Spirit of Place, Wells, Victorian Carica- 
ture and The Darling Young—to mention 
some of the chapters and groups that 
stand out in the reviewer’s mind. 





Mrs. Meynell could happily go through | 
her work and elide some of its more ob- | 
scure passages; phrases such as “A very | 
dull secret is made of water” give ground | 


to the ribald to classify her as a Cubist! 


Flower of France. 
Ryan. 


By Marah Ellis 


Told in the Hills. By Marah Ellis 


Ryan. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.75 
each, postpaid. 


Gift-books editions of Mrs. Ellis’ books, 


beautifully illustrated in full color by | 


H. S. De Lay and Stanley Wood. 


Freedom Talks, No. 2. By Julia Seton, 
M.D. E. J. Clode. 


Though Dr. Seton offers many helpful 


and suggestive thoughts in this volume, | 


the book will only be acceptable as a 
whole to Christian Scientists. Too great 
stress cannot be laid on the author’s 
“health trinity” as she calls it—“Idea- 
tion, willing and doing’—the right 
thought; the right use of the will; the 


right act. This is an old truth, but we | 


cannot have it brought out too often. 
One is helped by right thinking and 
hindered by wrong thinking, but only an 
Eddyite can assert that “good, positive, 


strong health thoughts are a certain pre- | 


ventive and cure for every kind of dis- 
ease.” 

The author discusses at some length 
the case of “Absent Treatments” and 
gives the rule which governs this method 
of so-called “healing.” 

In style the book is terse, direct and 
needless to say dogmatic. 


Girl Who Found the Blue Bird, The. 
By Georgette Leblanc. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


When Madame Maeterlinck was in | 


America she visited Helen Keller, and a 
quite wonderful friendship grew up be- 


tween the two women. The wife of the | 


Belgian dramatist now gives her appre- 
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For Sale Everywhere 








Mrs. Rorer’s 


iet « Sick 


By MRS. SARAH TYSON RORER 


Author of The Philadelphia Cook Book, Mrs. Rorer’s New 
Cook Book, and many other Valuable Works on Cookery 





CONTAINS : 


A full and comprehensive treatment of the various 
diseases of the body, imparting a knowledge of great 
value and assistance in caring for the sick. 


What to Eat and What to Avoid in each case. 


How to properly select and prepare the foods recom- 
mended. There are hundreds of recipes for the 
making of the most tempting and nutritive dishes, 
giving a wide variety to the daily menu of the invalid. 


The completion of this book by Mrs. Rorer marks an 
era in the life of this remarkable woman. It has been a 
long time in preparation, but she would not let it go from 
her until the last word had been said on the subject. 


For years she has been teaching the housewives of 
this country, through the medium of her lectures and 
books, how to live properly, by setting before them the 
best methods of cookery, and the: best ways and means 
for preparing and using foods economically. Now she 
crowns all her efforts by teaching how to care for and feed 
the unfortunate sick. 


The book is written in Mrs. Rorer’s usually clear and 


lucid style, so that what she has to say can be readily 
understood and put into practice. 


Bound in buckram cloth, large 12mo, 557 pages 
Price Two Dollars, net; postage 15 cents 


For sale by all bookstores and department stores, or of 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, Publishers 
420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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NELSON? S "°° '25i.catics set 








DICKENS NELSON’S 


THACKERAY India Paper Edition 
complete in One Volume 





























Fits the Pocket 
The Type is same in both 















These volumes are the daintiest, most attractive, comfortable and 
serviceable volumes ever offered to the public. They are printed from 
large easy-reading type, same as you are now reading, on Nelson’s famous 
India Paper, are pocket size and only one-half inch in thickness. 

Each volume is bound in full Genuine Morocco leather with artistic gold back 


stamping, and the initial letter of the author stamped in gold in embossed design on 
the front cover. They have red under gold edges and marbled end papers. 


Each book is enclosed in a beautiful gold-bordered red skytogen box, making a 
combination that to the booklover is irresistible. 


































Welson’s Editions de Luxe are now supplied in single volumes comprising 
the works of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Hugo, Stevenson, Dumas, Austen, 
Bronte, etc. Price $1.50 met per volume. 


For sale at all Booksellers Send for descriptive price list to 


Thomas Nelson and Sons 


(Publishers for Over a Century) 


381-385 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 






























OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


OVER 3,000,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


Containing the new Oxford Cyclopedic Concordance, 
being the helps arranged under one alphabet. 
Many illustrations of scenes in Bible Lands. To 
be had on Oxford Fine White and the Famous 
Oxford India Papers. .... from $1.50 upward 


Send for “Select List of Bibles,” a booklet full of 
helpful suggestions to Bible buyers. 



















Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman says, ‘‘I consider it in every way a remarkable book.’’ 


The Scofield Reference Bible 


With a New System of Connected Topical Referénces to all the Greater Themes of 
Scripture, with Annotations, Revised Marginal Renderings, Summaries, Definitions, 
and Index. EDITED BY REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D. D. 

Priced from $1.50 to $10.00 Full descriptive circular sent on request. 









The Greatest Bible in 300 Years 


The 1911 Bible 


Being the Authorized Version of 1611, with the Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. A New System of Collected References. 
A New System of Paragraphs. The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. Large 
Black Face Type. Prices from $1.00 to $9.00 


Oxford University Press American Branch, ** ‘oom sa” New York 
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ciation of Miss Keller, whom she found 
not only remarkable but remarkably lov- 


able. 


Habit. By William James. Henry 


| Holt & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 


An essay on habit, useful for the 


| pocket and containing much that is val- 
| uable in suggestions. 


Increasing Your Mental Efficiency. By 


International Library Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


This is a book to help people with 
“nerves.” It shows how mental hygiene 
may be practiced quite as successfully as 
physical hygiene, and how the mind may 
be cared for and trained from childhood 
up. 


Interpretations and Forecasts. By Vic- 
tor Branford. Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Jean Gilles, Schoolboy. By Adre La- 
fon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This book has created a great sensa- 


| tion because of its enormous appeal to 


human nature. It is a character study 
throughout written by a boy who feels 
and knows the thoughts of every other 
school-boy. The story is written in the 


| manner of an autobiography and is 
| charming because of its quaint style and 
| beautiful expression. 


Kitchen Diary, The. P. F. Volland & 
Co. 


A handbook for the housekeeper and 


| home-maker, giving space for menus, 


notes, supplies, etc. A useful volume, 
helpful year in and year out. 


Little Women Letters from the House 
of Alcott. By Jessie Bonstelle and Mar- 
ian de Forest. Rand, McNally & Co. 


| $1.25. 


The many persons who recall reading 
Little Women and numerous other charm- 


| ingly wholesome books by Miss Alcott 


cannot fail to appreciate these intimate 
sidelights on the home life of this talent- 
ed family. Many letters and extracts 
from their journals showing the sincere 
goodfellowship and comradeship existing 
between parents and children and the de- 
votion among the children themselves. 


| One also sees the intellectual influence 


which Bronson Alcott had upon his fam- 
ily and the mother’s watchful care and 
oversight over her household. Fac- 
similies of original letters and family 
pictures copied from daguerreotypes il- 
lustrate this fascinating sketch of sur- 
passing human interest. 
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Rand MeNally & Co.’s 
Noteworthy New Books 


The Dons of the Old Pueblo 


By Percival J. Cooney. Frontispiece in 
color, by James Reynolds. Two il- 
lustrations in black and _ white. 
Cloth, 8vo. 440 pages. $1.35 net. 
(Ready Nov. 6th.) 

This is the only thing in fiction that 
covers cne of the most interesting 
periods of American history—the con- 
quest of California. The contrast of 
dispositions and temperaments is 
finely brought out; while a thrilling 
and well-sustained love story threads 
the pages and holds the attention un- 
til the book is closed. 


Europe From A Motor Car 


By Russell Richardson. Maps and 
thirty two artistic illustrations in 
sepia. Cloth. 227 pages. Boxed. 
$1.50 net. 

An account of the wanderings of a 
forty-horse-power car over the superb 
roads of the Tyrol, the frightfully dif- 
ficult mountain passes of the Stelvio 
and Petit Bernard, by the lovely Ital- 
ian lakes and across the snow-covered 
Alps. Exquisitely reproduced photo- 
gtaphs adorn a charmingly written 
narrative. 

“Americans can get all the pleasures 
of foreign travel with none of its dis- 
comfort in time of war by perusing this 
very ably written and entertaining book.” 
—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 

“It is descriptive, graphic, interesting.” 
—Oregonian. 

“Simply written, but charming, glimp- 
sing vast numbers of lovely scenes and 
places rich alike in picturesque fact and 
fancy.”—The Herald, Chicago. 


Figures Famed in Fiction 


By H. G. Pillsbury. Cloth, 8vo. 409 
pages. $1.25 net. 

It has been Mr. Pillsbury’s purpose 
to transform fifteen great novels into 
fifteen telling short stories, preserving 
in each case as much as possible of 
the moral value, the human interest, 
and the literary charm of the original. 

“The characters are naturally noble 
and virtuous, or are reformed in the 
course of the story."—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“To the compiler’s credit be it said 
that he has done his work well.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

“The characters are all well described, 
so well in fact that the reader gets nearly 
as good an idea of them as he would 
have done had he gone to the novel 
itself."—The Nation, New York. 

“The work is skillfully done.”—North 
American, Philadelphia. 


‘The Promise of Life 


By Howard Sutherland, author of 
“Tdylls of Greece,” etc. Paper boards. 
50 cents net. 

An expression of positive belief. It 
will make an appropriate gift from 
friend to friend upon any and all oc- 
casions. 
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Lure of the Camera, The. By Charles 
S. Olcott. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Those who have admired Mr. Olcott's 
superb photographic reproductions in his 


book on The Country of Sir Walter Scott 





The American 


Standard Bible 


~ Edited by the American Revision Committee 


will have some idea of the quality of the | 


illustrations in his new book, which are 
both numerous and varied. 


wanderings with his camera. 


A partial list of the chapters gives an | 
idea of the range and contents of the | 
“The Lure of the Camera,” “Lit- | 


book: 
erary Rambles in Great Britain,” “A 
Day in Wordsworth’s Country,” “From 
Hawthornden to Roslin Glen,” “The 
Country of Mrs. Humphry Ward,” “A 
Tour of the Italian Lakes,” “Literary 
Landmarks of New England.” It is a 


superb volume, and will interest not only | 


camera enthusiasts, but lovers of literary 
association. 


Man Behind the Bars, The. By Wini- 
fred Louise Taylor. Charles Scribner’s 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Miss Taylor has for years spent her 
life in making the acquaintance and help- 
ing where she could of various types of 
convicts. Her study along this line has 
been unique, since she has approached 
her subjects not as “specimens,” but as 
human beings. The result is a volume 
that gives many sidelights of American 
prison methods, while there is a. really 
heart-touching quality in the stories she 


The text is | 
an entertaining account of the author’s | 





The original manuscripts and tablets 


| from which the Bible was made were 


written in Hebrew and Greek, which in 
medieval times were translated and cop- 


| ied by hand on parchment by the monks, 
| and the patiently illuminated Bibles of 


these medieval monks doubtless served 
the needs of their time. 


During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries many translations and revisions 
of the Bible were made, the last of these 


| revisions, known as the King James Bible, 


| was revised in 1611. 


relates of particular “men behind the | 
| bars.” 


More About Collecting. By Sir James 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


An attractive volume for the collector, 
with hints for the gatherer of miniatures, 


; Since then many 
ancient manuscripts and tablets have been 
discovered, including the three most ac- 


| curate and important manuscripts in exis- 


| tence—The 


Vatican, The Alexandrian, 


| and the Sinaitic—and as the English lan- 


porcelains, old English and Irish glass- | 


ware, books, prints and autographs. It 


is splendidly illustrated. 


My Motor Log Book. David McKay. | 
75 cents. 


A handy record book for motorists in 


| which the history of every run may be 
| preserved in easy, compact form. 


| 
| 


New Nerves for Old. By Arthur E. 
Carey. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


A follower of Annie Payson Call writes 
this little book for people with 
nerves, giving helps in physical exercise 


| and mental healing which should prove 
| invaluable to persons anxious to secure 


better balance and greater self-control. 


Parliamentary Practice. By Bishop 


guage in the long interval had under- 
gone a great transformation—upwards of 
forty dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage having appeared since 1611—revis- 
ion became once more necessary. 


The work of Bible revision was begun 
in 1870 by committees of prominent Bib- 
lical scholars in Great Britain and the 
United States, who worked in co-opera- 
tion until 1885, when the English Revised 
Bible was published. The American Re- 
vision Committee felt that sufficient time 
had not been given to the work, so they 


| continued their organization until 1901, 


sick | 


| Thomas B. Neely. The Abingdon Press. | 
50 cents. 
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when they completed their work and the 
American Standard Bible was published. 


The great Religious Denominations recog- 
nize the merits of the American Standard Ver- 
sion by making it the basis of all their ex- 
planatory notes in their Sunday School les- 
sons, and the new Graded Sunday School Les- 
sons for all Sunday Schools are based exclu- 
sively on the American Standard Version, be- 
cause it brings the plain reader into closer 
contact with the thought of the original writ- 

| ers than any Version in Christendom. 

The American Standard Bible is made in 
over 200 styles at prices from 35 cents up, and 
| can be oltained of all booksellers. Send at 

once for interesting and instructive booklet. 


“The Wonderful Story of How the Bible 
Came Down Through the Ages.” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for the American Revision Ccm mittee 


385H Fourth Avenue New York 


















Nelson’s New Century Library 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 









NELSON’S 


New Century Style 
complete in One Volume 


BRONTE Fits the Pocket 


volume edition of these works. 


AUSTEN The Type is same in both 


The best fiction in the English language, in the most convenient 
pocket form—each volume pocket size (4% x 6){ inches) and only one- 
half an inch thick—no thicker than a monthly magazine. 


Because of the use of Nelson’s India Paper, we are enabled to make 
this handy size volume in large type such as is used in the old style two- 


The binding is soft, smooth, limp leather, with gilt tops, and these 
books are sold in single volumes or sets at $1.25 per volume. 

























































381-385 Fourth Avenue 


Send for complete Catalogue to 


Thomas Nelson and Sons 


(Publishers for Over a Century) 


(Cor. 27th St.) 
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A pocket handbook for club use, thor- 
oughly reliable, easily referable and 
compactly arranged. 


Pathway to Reality, The. By R. B. 
Holdane. 2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50, postpaid. 


Photodrama, The. By Henry Albert 
Phillips Stanhope. Dodge Publishing 
Company. $2.00. 


A handbook for those who write the 
photoplay, setting forth principles of 
construction and instructions in tech- 
nique, with a full photoplay example and 
complete directions for putting the prin- 
ciples into practice. 


Principles of Eugenics. By Blanche 
Eames. Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents, 
postpaid. : 


A complete summary of the first prin- 
ciples of eugenics, which the author lays 
down for the benefit of these who desire 
to help in the work of promulgating a 
better race. 


Pure Food Cook Book, The. By Mil- 
dred Maddocks. Hearst’s International 
Library Company. 


A new book on how to buy and how to 
cook, with an introduction by Dr. Wiley. 
It is elaborately illustrated. 


Retail Selling and Store Management. 
By Paul H. Neystrom. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


The first of a series of books on com- 
mercial education, designed to aid those 












| Dainties. 
| Brown & Co. 


Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish 
By Janet M. Hill. Little, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A new edition of a useful housekeep- 


| er’s and entertainer’s book, well illus- 


trated and containing many hints con- 


| cerning novel ideas for cooking and pre- 
| paring dainties. 


| Seton, M. D. E. J. Clode. $1.00, post- 


‘| methods. 


Science of Success, The. By Julia 


paid. 


The very essence of this book is the 
truth about the struggle for existence. 
It is a great message-to the masses. It 
contains twenty methods which will lead 
the individual inte success, and twenty 
exact polar opposites which will drag 
him down in failure. 

Dr. Seton shows the product of suc- 
cess methods and the failure of failure 
She says: “There is abso- 


| lutely no relationship between the two, 
| they are both simply the expression of 


engaged in commercial activities in re- | 


tail business. This book covers the de- 


tails of store management and the meth- | 


ods of selling, while theoretical it is also 
very practical and should be useful to 
salespeople in whatever line. 


Rise of the Working Class, The. Al- 
gernon Sidney Crapsey. The Century 
Company. 


This attractively presented book, in 
some ways interesting as a compend of 
modern sociological drift, is seriously 
marred by its many reckless statements 
and its sweeping manner of basing broad 
assertions on very slender premises of 
fact. This self-confident abandon is seen 
in such an extraordinary phase of fem- 
inism as that which claims that women 
will be far better soldiers and more ef- 
fective in battle than men. According 
to the author, family life is gone for good, 
fathers and mothers are out of the busi- 
ness of fathering and mothering, and, as 
soon as men get done organizing big 
business, women will run it and men will 
be out of a job. Quite interesting for 
mere man at least. 


When writing to advertisers, please mcntion The Book News Monthly. 


the laws that produce them. Every one 
in the world wants success and has a 
right to have it, and he has his own par- 
ticular characteristic through which he 
may manifest himself successfully. Every 
one does exactly the best he knows how; 
if he knew better, he would do better, 
and this book is devoted to scientifically 
increasing his ‘know how.’ Every one 
has his own particular weak spot in his 
character, and this operates against him 
in the carrying out of his plans and is 
indirectly always a cause of failure.” 

Read this book and find your own par- 
ticular weak point. There are twenty to 
choose from and you can find yourself 
before you are half through. Perhaps 
you have them all. You will never have 
them again after reading this book. 
“Know the truth and the truth shall set 
you free.” 

Shear Nonsense. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 


Little stories that will make folks 
laugh. Cuttings for after-dinner speeches, 
public speaking and so forth. 


Sizing Up Uncle Sam. By George 
Fitch. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00. 


This small book of unusual brilliancy 
and suppressed wit is composed of many 
brief articles—“vest pocket essays” crit- 
icising the United States, “its glories 
and peculiarities,” under the headings of 
States, Cities, Arc Lights in Our His- 
tory, Leading Citizens (including the 
President and Cornelius J. McGillicuddy) , 
Political Phenomena, Exclusive Features 
(the ham sandwich), Fads, Pastimes and 
Bragging Points. Each sketch in itself 
is a wholesome diversion for the brain- 
fagged, if he be not too exhausted to ap- 
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preciate real humor. 


miss scrutinizing this volume of side- 
splitting mirth. 


Songs of the Sea Kings. By Alice and 
W. H. Milligan. 


Co. $2.00, postpaid. 


A soga of ancient Iceland put into read- 
able form with many excellent half-tone | 
This is new matter, since | 
many of these old sogas are not at all | 
known, and the work of translation is a | 


illustrations. 


distinct addition to Norse literature. 


Stony Lonesome. By Arthur J. Rus- 
sell. Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cents. 


This new adition of the ludicrous 
pranks of boyhood, written by the humor- 


ist on the “Minneapolis Journal’’ will in- 
crease his already large number of ad- 
mirers. It is one of the happiest, most 
cheerful descriptions of natural boyish 
impishness, given many realistic touches 
in numerous pen and ink sketches. The 
spontaneous wit will create a pleasing 
diversion and rejuvenate the older boys 
who may recognize some of the autobi- 
ographical sections. 


Successful Selling. By E. Leichter. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


A handbook for the salesman, giving 
the essentials of selling method and prac- 
tice in a compact, usable way. 


Thirty Offertories for the Organ. By | 


James H. Rogers. 
pany. $2.00. 


Oliver Ditson Com- 


Uncle Remus and His Friends. With 
introduction by Myrta Lockett Avary. 
Visitors’ Edition. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


The “Visitors’ Edition” of a compila- 
tion of interesting Uncle Remus litera- 
ture. “The Wren’s Nest,” home of Joel 
Chandler Harris, in Atlanta, was recent- 
ly turned into a memorial, and this is the 
official guide-book to the memorial. 


Wild Turkey and Its Hunting, The. 
By Edward A. Mcllhenny. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00, postpaid. 


As a game bird, the wild turkey which | 


formally roamed our Eastern States 
from New England to the Gulf is now 
almost unknown except in the swamp 
lands of Mississippi, 
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The map alone as | 
surveyed by the. author is worth the | 
price of the book. No one can afford to | 


Longmans, Green & 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE AND 
ART OF OCCULTISM 


Popular priced volumes for lovers of the occult, and practical helps for 
students of spiritism, clairvoyance, astrology, etc. 











THE OCCULT ARTS. ~ J. W. Frings. 
230 pages, 12mo. cioih, $1.00. 

An_ interesting, scientific examination of 
the claims made for the existence and prac- 
tice of super-normal powers. Telepathy, 
clairvoyance, spiritism, hypnotism, geomacy, 
palmistry, omens and oracles are covered. 
An extensive bibliography is included as an 
aid to further research. 


A MANUAL OF OOCULFISN. ad Sephe- 
ral. 368 pages, cloth, $1. 

An dk Mey with comecsus diagrams 
and illustrations of the history and_practice 
of the Occult Arts and Sciences. The con- 
tents include: 


Part I—Astrology, Palmistry, Thaumatur- 
ay. Kabalism, Numerology, Talismans, Hyp- 
notism 


Part II—Divination, The Tarot Cartoman- 
cy, Crystal Gazing, Clairvoyance, Geomancy, 
ws, Dowsing, Dreams, Sortileges, 

c 


ALCHEMY. By Stanley Redgrove. Sc. 
(London), 142 pages, Octavo, cloth, “ab 50. 

A study of alchemy, by a modern scientist. 
and its relation to mysticism as well as to 
the recent discoveries in physical science. 
Descriptions of the alchemists and their doc- 
trines make this work of importance not only 
to those interested in mysticism, but to the 
= of medieval thought and history as 


HISTORY &&. MAGIC. By Eliphas Levi. 


572 tavo, cloth, illustrated with 
plates 50. 
A thoughtful eee of the subject by the 


man who has been alled the “founder of 
modern occultism.” The book is a historical 
work, tracing the practice of magic from the 
earliest times through the 19th century. 


KEY TO ASTROLOGY. By Raphael. 12mo, 
paper, $0.25, cloth, $0.50 

A simple and practical guide for casting 
one’s own horoscope written by an astrologer 
for astrologers. 


COSMIC SYMBOLISM. By Sepherial. 304 

es, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A translation of a number of occult con- 
cepts into terms of geometrical science, 
showing the application of the principles of 
symbolism to a system of ethics and philos- 
ophy, with rules for practical application of 
symbolism in every-day life. 


OF DESTINY AND 


pages. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
“Believers in divination will find this the 


best manual that has yet been devised.’’— 
The GLOBE. 


CARD mmAnenG. By Minette. 104 pages. 
12mo, cloth, $0.50 
‘I ‘have tried to communicate all that is 


practical test of cartomancy.” This b 
plains clearly by means of illustrations and 
diagrams those methods of divination which 
the author found at once simplest and most 
effective. 


eerome- seer 4rr — ITS DOCTRINE 
AND PRACTICE. By Dr. Elizabeth Severn. 

212 pages, ime cloth, $1.25. 

Arnold Bennett says: “To what extent 
what is called illness is due to moral springs 
having been used amiss we hardly know and 
we far too little inquire.” Such inquiry is 
made in this book by Dr. Severn. a lecturer 
and successful practitioner and healer by 
Psycho-Therapy or Mind Cure, 








Publisher 





Louisiana and | 


DAVID McKAY 


Philadelphia 


The Book News Monthly 


Art Calendar 
for 1915 


As has been the custom for some 
years, we will publish a Book News 
Monthly Art Calendar, containing 
a beautiful reproduction of one of 


Murillo’s exquisite paintings. 


This 


calendar will be sent without charge 
to any subscriber to THE Book News 
MONTHLY who sends ONE DOLLAR 
with an order to renew his or her 


subscription. 
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Hilda Against the World 


By VICTORIA CROSS 
Net $1.25 


In what critics consider her greatest 
novel, the author has conceived what is 
perhaps the most difficult situation on 
earth. When is a marriage not a mar- 
riage? The case which she presents 
may easily 
arise, and she 
has blended 
the fact with 
her fictitious 
plot. 


The Third Sex 


By ERNST VON WOLZOGEN 
Author of ‘Florian Mayr."’ Translated by Grace 
Isabel Colbron. Net $1.25 
The last word in Feminism, this novel created 
a decided sensation on the Continent, nearly 
200,000 having been sold. S»meof the thoughts 
uttered in it were too daring even for those 
women whohad the freeing of their sex from age- 


Being 

g 
an 
Answer to 
The Woman 
= : 
Chou Gavest Mc 


long tradition 
most in mind. 


Whoso Findeth a Wife 


Being an Answer to Hall Caine’s “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 
By J. WESLEY PUTNAM 
Net $1.25 


Elizabeth Ferris marries without love. How 
she comes to a broader conception of life and to 
love for her husband in time to prevent a tragedy 
is told in this story, which constitutes an argu- 
mentagainst the 
tendency to ex- 
alt what is term- 
ed ‘‘natural 
law’’ over God’s 
law. 


Bedtime Stories 


By CLAUDE WETMORE 


Many Illustrations in Colors. 


Net $1.00 


A Juvenile, Quarto Size, With Original Pictures by 
Mildred L. Bailey and Theresa Jessel Jones 


Acollection of 
wonder - stories 
which the au- 
thor has told 
with much suc- 
cess to his own 
children and 
their little 
friends. 


Boys and Girls from Dickens 


Edited by BROUGHTON SCOTT 
Illustrated by J. C. Coll. Net $1.00 
Pictures in colors have been added to this 
delightful juvenile, which presentstwenty scenes 
embodying familiar episodes in the lives of fa- 
mous children who deserve to havea permanent 
place in the minds of American children. 
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Texas. Here in the almost impenetrable 


| jungle: this most lordly of birds still 


survives. 


Among wild turkey hunters of the last 
generation, Charles L. Jordan was prob- 
ably the. best-known. During his life he 
was a constant hunter not only with the 
gun, but with the camera, and in addi- 
tion was a naturalist who had studied the 


| habits of the wild turkey as had no other 
| man. 
| he left his notes and photographs to the 
| author of this book, a close friend and 
| fellow hunter, who has told the story of 
| the wild turkey as Mr. Jordan himself 


When his death occurred in 1909 


would have told it. In addition he has 


| secured the services of Dr. R. W. Shu- 
| feldt to write the chapter on the fossil 
| turkey. 


Mr. Mcllhenny tells in a way that 
makes one long to go with him, of his 
experiences while hunting. These anec- 
dotes will interest every hunter, but of 
even more importance is the portion de- 
voted to the natural history of the bird. 
This volume is the only proper treatment 
of the turkey from this point of view 
and will, therefore, be the standard au- 
thority for all times on the bird, its hunt- 
ing and its history. The illustrations, 
twenty full pages, are the most remark- 
able ever made of the wild turkey in the 
big out-doors. 


Wings and the Child. By E. Nesbit. 
Hodder & Stoughton Company. 


Forsaking the captivating juvenile 
subjects, this author has utilized her 
knowledge of childhood and the methods 
for their training to assist others who 
are perplexed by educational problems 
and are “building a magic city in the 
soul of a child.” Throughout is the idea 
of studying the individual case and build- 
ing new thoughts upon familiar objects. 
The author’s ideas are by no means un- 
usual, but her simplicity and fairy ro- 
mances built from childish imagination 
create many new thoughts. 


With Poor Immigrants to America. By 
Stephen Graham. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 


The romantic story of an intimate as- 


| sociation with emigrants from Russia 
| bound for America. 


Here is the story 
of the voyage, an account of first impres- 
sions upon arriving on this side, and 
further experiences met with in following 


THE MACAULAY Co.& 


Publishers, N ew York. fully well written and delightfully illus- 
Bee eon, <P nna; Fiano aii aoa eae anaer anne aa Pan Faea ee trated. 
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up the careers of some of the more inter- 
esting specimens. The book is wonder- 
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Folks You Will Like 


to Meet 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


ALTER PRICHARD EATON 

W was born near Boston in 1876, 
was educated at Phillips An- 

dover Academy, graduating from Har- | 


vard in 1900. His first newspaper work 
was on the staff of the “Boston Journal” 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


from 1900 till 1902, when he joined the 
staff of the “New York Tribune,” where 


he remained until 1907, first as reporter, | 
then as assistant in the dramatic depart- | 
ment, and finally becoming assistant to | 
H. E. Krehbiel in the music department. | 


In 1907 Mr. Eaton became dramatic 
critic of the “New York Sun,” and re- 


mained in that capacity a little over a | 


year. 





Muriel Hines 
Author of The Man With the Double Heart 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 








Published This Fall by 





Funk & Wagnalls Company 


By William 
Elliot Griffis 


THE 
HOUSE 
WE LIVE 
IN 


Talks about the 

and the right 
use of it, 12mo. 
cloth, 60c 


THE BIBLE 
AND UNI- 
VERSAL 
PEACE 


B Prof. GzroraE 
GILBERT. The 
title is ——— 


LECTURES 


Five Volumes, 
each 30c net. 


“The People’s 
Law.” 


“The Value of 
an Ideal.” 


“The Prince 
of Peace.” 


The Price of 
‘ ‘Man. ” 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 
CASSELL’S 
ANNUAL 


Boards, $1.25: 
Cloth, $1.75 net. 


LITTLE 

FOLKS, 1914 
Boards, $1.25; 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


BO PEEP,1914 

Boards, $1.00 
wet; Cloth, $1.25. 
TINY TOTS, 
1914 


Cloth, 75c net. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF TRAVEL 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S EXPERIENCES 
In THE ADRIATIC 


Delightful Dalmatia 


By Alice Lee Moque 


A wonderfully interesting book. About a pic- 
turesque country now in the path of the great 
European War. 

A delightful and intimate travel narrative of 
recent experiences in Dalmatia, with full descrip- 
tion of the great scenic and historic interest at- 
taching to Pola, Sebenico, Gravossa, Spalato, Ra- 
gusa and other towns, and the way between. 
This volume contains much of value concerning 
Cattaro, the fortifications of which were recently 
razed by the Anglo-French fleet. 

With colored frontispiece and od pene illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, boxed, $2.00 n 


FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, ETC. 


Child Training as an 


Exact Science 
By George W. Jacoby, M. D. 


Dr. Jacoby’s long experience as a specialist 
convinced him that a careful treatise of this char- 
acter, based on the principles of modern psy- 
chology was urgently needed in the direct interest 
of humanity. It is a work which is fundamental 
to home welfare and school results. 


12mo., cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE STORY OF A GIRL WHO WANTED 
A CAREER 


Emancipation 
By Dorothy A’ Beckett Terrell 


Author of ‘‘Sister-in-Chief.’’ 


Another delightful story for young women 
from the pen of the author of ‘Sister-in-Chief,”’ 
the $1250 prize story of 1913. Betty’s experiences 
in search of a career have the charm of novelty, 
and contain much of value to every ambitious 
young woman. 


12mo., cloth, illustrated, $1.25 net. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK BY AN 
EXPERT 


Successful Selling 
By E. Leichter 


A practical treatise which covers the various 
essentials of selling efficiency in an interesting, 
inspiring and yet common-sense manner. 

12mo., half-cloth binding, 50 cents net. 


France from Behind 
the Veil 


By Count Paul Vassilli 


A great story of the French political and social 
machine. 


8vo., profusely illustrated, cloth, $3.75 net. 


New 
Juveniles 


ALL 
ABOUT 
ELEC- 
TRICITY 


By Gorpon D. 
Knox. The mira- 
cles performed by 
wireless electricity 
and the _ ever-ip 
creasing applica- 
tion of electricity 
to every-day af- 
fairs. 
Frontispiece in 
color and many 
full-page _illustra- 
tions, $1.50 net. 


EVERY 
BOY’S 
BOOK OF 
HEROES 


By Eric Woop. 
Heroes of all 
kinds are here in 
this big budget of 
thrilling stories of 
fact that are 
stranger and more 
wonderful than fic- 
tion. 

Four colored and 
12 black-and-white 
illustrations, $1.25 
net, 


FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 


THE 
TWINS 
OF 
BUNNY- 
VILLE 


The Story of 
Two Mischievous 
Bunnies. Illus- 
trated with 16 full- 
page colored illus- 
trations by Ernest 
A. Aris. Large 4to, 
$1.00 net. 


PIRATES 
THREE 


Pi he 

nger Cockere! 
Black Rabbit. Mike 
Mouse and Their 
Desperate Doings 
Illustrated with 16 
full-page colored 
illustrations by Er- 
nest A. Aris. Large 
4to. $1.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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NEW DUTTON BOOKS 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON GERMANY 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By J. A. CRAMB. 


New ed. with introduction by the Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. Net $1.00 
THE GERMAN ENIGMA. By GEORGES BOURDON. 


A French editor’s interviews with prominent Germans last year. Net $1.25 


MODERN GERMANY (4th Ed) By J. ELLIS BARKER. 


250 new pages bring to date the best book on this subject. Net. $3.00 


ON RUSSIAN HISTORY AND MUSIC 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF RUSSIA _ @ vols.) 

By Prof. JAMES MAVOR, Ph. D., University of Toronto. Net $10.00 
“In any circumstances and under any conditions it is likely to stand 
for many years as the best economic and political history of the Rus- 
sian Empire that is accessible to English readers.”—The Outlook. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 3 vols.) By V. 0. KLUCHEVSKY. 


Brilliant, masterly, and the most comprehensive history of early Rus- 
sia in print. Net $7.50 


RUSSIAN OPERA. By ROSA A. NEWMARCH. 


By the leading English authority on Russian music. Net $1.75 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By FELIX E. SCHELLING. 


Dr. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania, is an authority on 
English drama of international reputation. His new volume belongs to 
the series, “Channels of English Literature,” with Prof. Saintsbury’s 
“The English Novel,” and Dr. Rhys’ “The English Lyric.” Net $1.50 


COMMON SENSE IN FOREIGN POLICY. 
New Edition. By Sir HARRY JOHNSON. 


A clear statement of the internal conditions and the foreign relations 
of the Powers just before the war. Net $1.25 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. By JAMES D. WHELPLEY. 


Essays on the influence exerted by the United States upon the coun- 
tries to which we are related through trade or immigration. Net $2.50 


POVERTY AND WASTE. By HARTLEY WITHERS. 


He ascribes the cost of living to those who demand luxuries. Net $1.25 


IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE. By E. G. A. HOLMEs. 


An illuminating extension of his views on elementary education. Net $1.50 


MEATLESS COOKERY. By MARIA McILVAINE GILLMORE. 


How the full nutritive value of food can be secured without meat. Net $2.00 


IMPORTANT FICTION AND VERSE 
THE AWAKENING From. the 95th ed. By HENRY BORDEAUX 


é . of the original French. : 
A splendid piece of human analysis which depicts life with genuine 
realism and finds it ennobling. Net $1.35 


CHRISTOPHER QUARLES. By PERCY J. BREBNER. 


The quaint College Professor and Master Detective is the best since 
Sherlock Holmes, whom he does not resemble at all. Net $1.35 


THE WORLD SET FREE. New Edition. By H. G. WELLS. 


The only program of reconstruction after the war so far offered. Net $1.35 


TALES OF THE TRAIL. By JAMES W. FOLEY. 


Western verses which ge from the tender to the humorous and are 
always very human. By the author of “Boys and Girls.” Net $1.35 


stots LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES. = Ex" 
THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE GENEVIEVE ELSBETH 


By LAURA 8, PORTOR 
By E. M. GREENE A Stary of Deemed By Margarethe Muller 


A Story of Scotland Schooldays German Home Life 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 681 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Although severe as a critic, Mr. Eaton 
has always borne the reputation of being 
an honest critic, and Small, Maynard & 
Co. in book form, under the title of The 


Parker Fillmore 
Author of The Rosie World 


American Staff of To-Day, printed Mr. 
Eaton’s reviews. 
Since 1908 he has been dramatic editor 


| of the “American Magazine,” also the- 


atrical correspondent of the “Boston 
Transcript,” and at various times also 


Kathleen Norris 
As a Campfire Follower 
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of the “Chicago Record Herald,” and the 
“Indianapolis News.” 

A second book of criticisms appeared 
in 1910, entitled At the New Theater and 
Others. In 1910 Mr. Eaton published 
The Runaway Place, a fantastic romance 


of Central Park, written in collaboration | 


with Elise Morris Underhill. During the 
past six years Mr. Eaton has written 
numerous nature studies for “Scribner’s,” 


“Harper’s” and other magazines, illus- | 
trated by Walter King Stone. These | 


were published in book form in 1913, 


under the title of Barn Doors and By- | 


Ways. The Man Who Found Christmas 
was issued in 1913, through McBride 
Nast & Co. 


Enthusiastic in the boy scout move- 
ment, Mr. Eaton has written three vol- | 


umes on Boy Scouting: The Boy Scouts 


of Berkshire, Boy Scouts in the Dismal | 
Swamp and Boy Scouts in the White | 


Mountains. A book on New York issued 
by the Grolier Club, with colored cuts by 
Rudolph Ruzicka, will shortly appear. 
As a lecturer Mr. Eaton has done con- 
siderable work on dramatic subjects, ap- 


pearing at Harvard, Yale, Princeton and | 


Dartmouth, also before the University of 


Gladys Edson Locke 


Chicago, and various centers of the Dra- 
matic League. He is a member of the 


advisory board of the Dramatic League | 
of America, of the Dramatic Society of | 


New York, and is active in securing a 
theater for Harvard University. 
In Stockbridge, Massachusetts, which 


is Mr. Eaton’s home, he edits and pub- | 


lishes a little monthly paper called 


“Stockbridge,” in the interest of village 


improvement. 


Gladys Edson Locke 


HE appearance of Miss Gladys Ed- | 


son Locke’s new detective story, 


That Affair at Portstead Manor, | 
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is indication that Boston has contributed 


| another clever writer to the field of pop- 


ular fiction. She is a native of Boston. 
having been born in that city on October 
12, 1887. Her early education was gained 
in private schools in Dorchester, a sub- 
urban section of Boston where she still 
resides. 

After finishing the course in the Girls’ 
Latin School in Boston, from which she 
graduated in 1906, she did not imme- 


| diately enter college, but finally decided 


that the broadening influence of a college 
course was highly desirable, if not really 


| requisite, for her literary work—her am- 


bition from childhood days when she 


| would cover reams of paper with fantas- 
| tic tales—and so she entered Boston Uni- 


versity in 1907, specializing in literature 
and languages. Professor Dallas Lore 


| Sharp’s practical course in writing proved 


a veritable stimulus to her literary as- 
pirations and the remembrance of his 
keen but kindly criticisms, interspersed 
with shafts of wit, had the invigorating 
effect of a tonic. She took her Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1910, and the degree 
of Master of Arts the following year. 
For the Master’s thesis she chose as her 
subject “French Influence on Elizabethan 
Literature.” “The glorious Elizabeth 
Age,” she says, “has always had a 
glamour and a fascination for me, and 
so what more natural than that I should 


| study further and write of her who was 
| the inspiration—the very spirit—of that 
| golden era, the Virgin Queen, great 
| Elizabeth.” 
| 1918 that was published Queen Elizabeth, 
| Miss Locke’s biography of that mighty 
! | queen and remarkable woman—the result 


.» SPRING- 
rons | of her studies into the personal, rather 


So it was in the autumn of 


than the political, life of Elizabeth. 
This was followed in 1914 with her first 


| detective story. She enjoys fiction writ- 
| ing greatly, and expects to devote her 
| energies to that field of literature for 


the present at least. Indeed, she has 


-s | already started another story, a story of 
| love and adventure with a dash of mys- 


tery. She has already written a few 
short stories which have been published 
through McClure’s newspaper syndicate, 


| and in “John Martin’s Book,” that charm- 


ing little magazine for small children. 
The long story, however, has a greater 
appeal for her, since she finds therein a 
greater opportunity for developing and 


| portraying her characters. 


Do not forget that 
The Book News Monthly 


makes a most acceptable 


| 
| Christmas gift 
| 
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Cchanfsgiving Prayer 


lk “thant Tehee OLord for the gifts @--e 
| which Crhou gavest me 
All through the year that is ebbing --@} 


awap: 
Ror each poignant sadness, for each @---@ 
wondrous gladness, 
Chat taught me the breadth of Cchy far- 
reaching sway. 


L thant Chee OLtord for the friends 
have frown; 
Cihey ve been such a comfort: I've needes 
them so; 
Last but their mem'ry to follow and cheer 


me, 
Too speat of Cchy greatness where'er T 
_ C.Dayton Hegefarth. 
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The Lady of the Violets 


By Helen S. Woodruff 
Author of “ The Lady of the Lighthouse,” “* Little House ™ 


wrapped body lolled luxuriously back among 

the cushions of her slowly moving car, and 
as she looked out, lazily watching the passers-by, 
there was a scowl between her highly arched black 
brows and a light of restlessness in her dark gray 
eyes. Her young, oval face was already beginning to 
show the unmistakable signs of misplaced ambition 
and discontent. 

By her side sat her mother, a heavily upholstered 
soul, richly clad. Age brings rare sweet half-tone 
coloring when left to its own devices, but understand- 
ing naught of this, Mrs. Krenshaw, lately of Miners- 
ville, Colorado, followed blindly the dictates of her 
newly acquired god, Fashion, and carefully stuccoed 
her kindly, rather stupid face in maidenhood’s bright 
hues, thus destroying completely the charm which her 
fifty-odd years and good heart might otherwise have 
lent it. Ponderously figetting about at the repeated 
stops of her traffic-impeded machine she finally said 
in a high-pitched anxious voice, utterly at variance 
with her size: 

“I’m sorry, Duckie. You'll be late for your re- 
hearsal; but the storm f 

“Don’t worry; I’m not going,” the girl broke in 
coldly, still staring from the car window. “I’ve quit.” 

“Quit!” her mother exclaimed in surprise. “Why 
Duckie, what do you mean? What’s—Ain’t Dr. 
Vandivere——” 

“I mean exactly what I said, mother,” the girl 
interrupted sharply. “And kindly do not call me by 
that name. I’ve asked you repeatedly!” 

“But ain’t—aren’t you going to be in the tableaux 
after all. Ain—isn’t it at his house——” 

“And what if it is!” the girl flared, her whole 
body suddenly loosing its semblance of careless re- 
pose and becoming rigid with anger. “I won’t sub- 
mit to insult from him, or his mother, or any of his 
stuck-up crowd 

But at the word “insult” the mother’s indignant 
anger rose, and whirling about clumsily, she said: 
“Who insulted you I’d just like to know! T’ll—~” 

“Now, mother, please don’t get excited: it’s so 
crude, really,” the girl’s cold tones drawled as, re- 
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covering her own self-control, she once more lolled 
back in an attitude of ennui. 

“But do you think I’m going to stand for my girl’s 
being insulted?” her mother continued hotly, still 
sitting bolt upright. “What did they say? Ain’t 
your clothes just as fine as anybody’s? Ain’t you got 
just as much cash to spend? And ain’t that young 
dude doctor just crazy about you, and him that 
swell——_”” 

“Really, ma,” the girl broke in in a weary voice 
of boredom, “you’re very common, you know. Money 
isn’t everything, even in New York; I’m finding that 
out!” Her eyes blazed suddenly as she said it and 
she once more sat tense with anger. “As for Dr. 
Vandivere, he thinks I’m not good enough, I sup- 
pose!” and she laughed a sharp, unnatural laugh 
that made her mother look anxiously at her. 

“He had the impudence yesterday to ask me why 
I didn’t take up some kind of work! Imagine it! 
And then he asked if I thought the ‘game was worth 
the candle!’ Oh, I tell you he thinks I’m not good 
enough to go with his set even if he did introduce me 
to it!” Then as her mother continued to stare 
stupidly at her, she drew her lips into a straight 
line and exclaimed half under her breath: “But they 
shall recognize me, they shall! I’ve decided to enter 
‘New York society’ and neither he nor anyone else 
is going to stop me!” 

Her mother’s stupid eyes took on a look of surprise 
at these words. 

“Why, Duc—darling, I mean, I thought he was 
just dead stuck on you. He certainly hung around 
you a lot at the seashore last summer, and—and—I 
thought you two was courtin’ by now, leastways——” 

“Mother!” the girl furiously interrupted. “How 
dare you! I won’t sit here and listen to such talk! 
Besides, a small seashore place is very different from 
New York. Oh, yes!” and she laughed her low dis- 
agreeable laugh again. “Nobody could see him there! 
I’m good to be with but not to be seen with! Kindly 
don’t mention him to me again!” 

“Why Duckie—darling I mean,” her mother said 
plaintively, her small inadequate eyes staring at her 
angry daughter and filling with tears: “I didn’t 
mean no harm. I didn’t aim to hurt your feelings, 
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honey. I didn’t know you felt that way. There, 
there,” and she patted the girl’s hand. “He ain’t 
worth it, darling, and this struggling after what ain’t 
rightfully ours—this ‘social position’ as you call it 
—ain’t worth it neither. Let’s quit: let’s quit and 
go home, honey!” and she tried to put her fat arms 
about her little girl. “Why sometimes in the night 
I think I hear the birds a singin’ and the cows a’ 
lowing, and——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, ma!” Kathrine said between 
her teeth, as looking from the window she saw the 
fine featured face of Mrs. Vandivere and that of 
her son looking in at them from a car held up like 
theirs by the traffic. 

Young Dr. Vandivere’s eyes lighted up as he leaned 
forward and raised his hat to the girl, and then as 
quickly clouded again as he saw her turn towards her 
mother with a scowl. 

“Now you’ve made a spectacle of us as usual!” 
Kathrine said angrily. “Kindly stop the car: I'll 
walk,’ and before her mother could answer she had 
flung open the door and stepped into the street. 
Crossing to the nearby curb she was immediately 
swallowed up by the jolly, laughing crowd that 
surged along the sidewalk, and carried, fairly caught 
in their merry jostle, towards a brightly lighted glass 
door. She saw in it a means of escape from the 
merriment she just then loathed, and turning the 
knob, walked in. 

Mr. Vandivere watched her disappear, then 
turned to his mother. “Mother,” he said, “I wish 
you’d be more cordial to Kathrine Krenshaw when 
she comes to the rehearsal this afternoon. She’s a 


fine girl, it doesn’t matter who she is, and the other 


girls are rotten to her. She’s unhappy and 

“But she’s brought it on herself, hasn’t she?” his 
mother remarked, raising her brows and looking at 
him keenly. “Minersville is pretty far from New 
York—socially——” 

“Socially be damned—I beg your pardon, mother!” 
he exclaimed, “but this social business does get on 
my nerves! 93 

“It evidently does on her’s, too,” his mother broke 
in rather coldly, “judging from her expression % 

“Oh now, mother, come!” he said. “You know 
you're not like the rest, really. Don’t be! Why, 
dearest, if you saw all the suffering, real suffering 
that I do every day in my work, you’d break away 
from this social foolishness with its absurdly drawn 
‘circles.’ You’d realize how little it matters. You 
wouldn’t want to live in a ‘circle’ but in this great 
big world where more women like you are needed to 
work! Say, mater,” and he took hold of her hand 
affectionately, “why don’t you do that? Why don’t 
you go out nursing with me, or do something else— 
any old thing that would help the world be one big 
circle!”” And he smiled into her eyes in a boyish 
way he had which always made her realize that her 
highest pleasure lay in pleasing him. “You’re too 
splendid to be——” 

“There, there,” she laughingly interrupted him, 
patting his hand and thus stopping the socialistic 
lecture that she knew was about to come. “Maybe 
I will some day. But why don’t you convert Miss 
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Krenshaw to your plan of revolutionizing this wicked 
world?” she asked playfully. 

“I wish to God I could!” he said so fervently that 
his mother looked at him uneasily as he went on 
talking. 

“I didn’t notice that she had the social bee last 
summer. She seemed so natural, and wholesome, and 
all that. And this winter I haven’t been able to see 
much of her, I’ve been so busy. I have expressed my 
views along the social lines whenever I have seen 
her. Only yesterday I told her she ought to go to 
work, but it seemed to make her mad.” 

Mrs. Vandivere continued to watch him closely. 

“Junior,” she presently asked, “are you in love 
with Miss Krenshaw?” 

He colored slightly at the abruptness of the ques- 
tion, but looked his mother steadily in the eyes. They 
were chums, this mother and son, and he knew she 
would not fail him. 

“I’m not quite sure; not yet, at least, mater. I 
only know it hurts me to see her spoiling her chances 
of useful happiness as she’s doing,” he said in a 
low tone. “She’s got the wrong ideals—if you can 
call this ‘society business’ an ideal. No woman can 
be happy when she makes that her life!” 

“But I’m a happy woman,” his mother argued. 

“Yes, but you don’t make it your whole life. You 
sometimes pretend to; but you don’t. And besides 
you didn’t have to ‘climb.’ It’s the struggle to climb 
that destroys the thoughts of better things, I think.” 
Then turning impulsively towards her he said: 

“I want you to help her all you can. I don’t be- 
lieve she really wants what she’s out after—she’s 
the fighting kind, I imagine. I believe if she had 
somebody good, like you, to tell her, show her some- 
thing better, she’d let her best side, the side I knew 
at the seashore, come uppermost! Why mater——” 

“Tl do my best, son,” Mrs. Vandivere broke in, 
“so don’t worry!” and she sat very still and quiet the 
rest of the way home, mother-like looking into the 
future that she had dreaded ever since she first held 
him in her arms, a tiny baby; a baby who was en- 
tirely and absolutely her’s! 

During this time Kathrine Krenshaw had been 
looking with surprise about the room which she had 
entered. It was unlike any New York shop she had 
ever seen. 

Along its white-plastered further end she noticed 
gay rugs hanging, almost covering its natural naked- 
ness, while suspended from a row of pegs in front of 
these, myriad-colored bags, shimmering as jewels in 
the fading light, swung to and fro at every current 
of passing air. 

More and more interested in spite of herself she 
stood and gazed at everything. 

Then, looking back through the glass door for a 
moment, she watched the snow falling softly in the 
darkening twilight, gently muffling the impatient 
grumble of the mighty traffic; while the voices of the 
bundle-ladened, bright-cheeked boys and girls floated 
into the room, filling it with the gladsome sound of 
laughter which she seemed unable to escape. It 
annoyed her, this sense of world-wide happiness 
when she was so unhappy, and she would have left 





the room if she had not seen just then something 
that caught and held her attention strangely. 

Along its sides just beneath where the jewel-like 
bags hung swinging, stood clumsy wooden looms 
busily worked by women. Something in their wistful 
faces made her look more closely at them—and then 
she saw that though their lips were smiling, their 
eyes were stilled and saddened. 

“They’re blind!” she exclaimed with horror, and 
involuntarily leaving the window, walked restlessly 
forward and stopped near one of them. Like all the 
others she was weaving; and while Kathrine looked 
down into her tiny pinched face, her shuttle click- 
clicked its way rythmically through the network of 
a thousand threads. 

“See, this is the way I do it,” she was saying as 
her big eyes, forever darkened, looked up plaintively 
into the rosy countenance of a young girl who, with 
a group of her companions, had paused before her. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful!” the girl encouraged her, as 
they all watched the varied-colored fabric growing 
under her hands. “Can’t you see one single bit? I 
don’t see how you can make such beautiful things 
if you don’t—do you, girls?” turning to her com- 
panions. 

The little blind woman smiled, her face lighting 
up with eager pleasure. “Nevertheless I do make 
them and I can’t see except with these finger-eyes 
that the ‘Beautiful Lady’ gave me!” and she held 
up her thin frail hands, the fingers slightly out- 
spread. 

“My finger-eyes tell me all the colors I’m weaving, 
too, and sometimes I just ’magine I’m a fairy making 
rainbows!” 

Kathrine, in no mood for anything but the in- 
dulgence of her peevishness, resented the appeal the 
woman’s words had made upon her sympathy, and 
turned impatiently towards the door. But something 
somehow restrained her and she stopped again. 

“But you see it’s not really as wonderful as you 
think,” the little thing went on in answer to the won- 
dering exclamations of her audience; “for I’ve got 
ten eyes instead of just two like you,” and she 
laughed her low sweet laugh, so mellowed with the 
sadness of past sorrows. 

“Why shouldn’t I make wonderful things—as you 
called them just now—when I have ten eyes! Be- 
sides, it’s not me that’s wonderful; it’s the ‘Beautiful 
Lady,’ for it’s her that taught me how to use my 
finger-eyes. Oh, I tell you I just can’t tell you how 
happy I am!” 

Kathrine stepped closer and gazed into the tiny 
face curiously. 

“Happy!” she said before she realized it; “how 
can you be?” 

The small woman stared about a moment, then 
answered with a lighting up of her whole face: 

“Why, don’t you know? That seems queer!” and 
her expression was incredulous as her eyes looked 
up at the speaker. “Didn’t you never see any of us 
blind weavers before? Don’t you know our ‘Lady’ 
and what this here work she’s built up means to us?” 

Kathrine answered briefly in dissent, a sudden 
wave of anger at having spoken surging over her 
face as she started to move away. 


“Now I call that strange—but don’t go!” the 
woman resumed as she caught the swish of Kath- 
rine’s skirts. “I want to tell you all about her—and 
us. Somehow I thought everybody knew, but if you 
don’t, you must listen about my ‘Beautiful Lady,’ 
Miss. Some seeing folks seems to be mighty blind to 
what’s around ’em in this big city!”” And she shook 
her head from side to side, sadly. “I didn’t know 
nothing about all the ‘little night-children,’ as my 
‘Lady’ calls ’em, until I got to be one myself! And 
that seems to be kinder the way o’ the world, I 
reckon !” 

Impelled by the appeal in the woman’s up-turned 
face, Kathrine Krenshaw, though against her will, 
remained where she was, while the happy voice pro- 
ceeded : 

“One-year-gone-to-day I wished I was dead—and 
now look at me!” and with a gesture of pride that 
would have been comical had it not been pathetic 
instead, the little weaver threw her head back and 
held out her all too hollow chest. “Yes, just look at 
me!” Then, her voice breaking into a sadder cadence 
as the recollection of the past year flashed upon her, 
she added: “But you should have seen me then to 
really understand!—I used to be a spangler—sewed 
millions and millions of spangles on robe dresses to 
be wore by gay and happy society girls. I sewed all 
my sorrows and troubles into spangles, I reckon. 
Sometimes I used to sew all night, the nights that my 
husband was dying, that was!” 

Then pausing a second to swallow hard, she went 
on: “I won’t tell you no more about that part; it 
ain’t a story for young heads and hearts,” and she 
smiled brightly up at the silent group of girls. 
“Anyhow, my baby died after that, and so the money 
I made didn’t seem no good to me, after all. Then 
one day, sudden-like, my eyes went! They was so 
tired it didn’t matter much, the darkness. I didn’t 
see them eternally glittering spangles, at least! But 
then I found pretty soon that the money was all 
gone, too, and I didn’t have nothing, nor nobody, 
’cepting the girls I’d known at the factory. They 
was good to me, but——” 

Here she stopped talking entirely, staring off into 
space as though gazing back over the scene of that 
terrible struggle. 

Kathrine moved restlessly, recovered herself, and 
with the others stood silently watching her eyes as 
they roamed about in seeming aimlessness a second 
more, then reached Kathrine’s face and rested there 
as though they could see its strained expression. 

“There I sat, Miss, in that darkness,” she re- 
sumed, “with nothing to do but think of them that 
was gone. Then one day I made up my mind. It 
lay there in the closet, that pistol of my dead man’s. 
It seemed so easy!” 

Throughout the recital her voice had steadily 
risen both in key and volume until seeming to the 
listeners to transcend every other sound, the shop- 
pers’ idle talk, the click-click of the clumsy looms, it 
stood out alone, unashamed in its unconscious baring 
of her very heart-strings. 

But now it sunk to a lower note and she said fer- 
vently: 

“Thank God I fumbled!” 
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A stifled sob broke from one of the group, and a 
young girl put her hand timidly on the little woman’s 
arm. But unheeding, she continued her monologue. 

“They taken me to the hospital. I reckon I wasn’t 
very mild about going; but you see I’d done made up 
my mind. Then one day, the worse day of all, she 
happened along, my ‘Beautiful Lady.’ God, how dif- 
ferent it was after she’d talked to me in that loving 
voice of hers! It wasn’t long before I come to my 
senses! After that she taken me to her ‘work-shop,’ 
as she names it—the place where us blind folks is 
taught to work and find out lives worth living!” 
Then again throwing her head back proudly as she 
had done once before she exclaimed: 

“And just look at me now!” 

In her excitement she had risen to her feet, and 
fumbling out made a gesture of appeal. Kathrine 
caught her breath quickly at the sight of the pathetic 
little figure, its stunted body all aquiver with a 
happy abandon; and as the sweet plaintive voice went 
her, she drew closer and watched the little face 
eagerly. 

“You see this dress I’ve got on, Miss? I bought 
it! You see these shoes?” thrusting first one foot 
and then the other forward for inspection. “I paid 
for them. I’ve got a room all to myself along with 
some seeing girls in a nice clean flat. I leave there 
at the same time they do every morning. I come 
home the same time every night; and what’s more, I 
bring home the same amount of wages! Me, me, a 
‘poor blind critter’ that thought a year-gone-by-to- 
day that everything was done for! Oh, I tell you, 
Miss, I tell you there ain’t nobody—lessen they’s 
blind themselves, that knows what her blessed teach- 
ings means to us ‘night children!’ Do you wonder 
to hear me say that I’m happy——” 

But by now the slow tears were flooding Kathrine 
Krenshaw’s eyes! Suddenly, through the medium of 
this blind woman’s words she saw a crystal-clear 
vision of her own useless life and its selfishness; 
saw how through a petty social ambition she was 
turning her best years into bitter unhappiness—and 
marveled that she could have been so blind to life’s 
real values. 

With a fumbling gesture not unlike those made by 
the woman herself, she unpinned the big bunch of 
violets from her belt, and leaning forward, placed it 
in the other’s hand. 

“Please take my flowers,” she said, “and—thank 
you!” and she would have hurried away had not the 
woman reaching out caught her hand and held it, 
with the flowers, in both of hers. 

“Oh, Miss,” she cried eagerly, her small upturned 
face flooded with joy, “how did you know? How 
could you guess! The blessed, beautiful things!” 
Crushing the violets to her again and again, and 
burying her face in their depths. Then raising her 
head, though still holding tightly to Kathrine’s hand, 
she inquired anxiously: 

“Do you ’spose if I turn all the heat off in my 
room and leave the window up they'll last till Christ- 
mas day? I want to take them to my baby on Christ- 
mas day.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” Kathrine managed to 
say through the choke in her throat. “You might 


take cold! I’ll bring you some more Christmas day; 
so it doesn’t matter if these wilt. We'll take them 
together, you and I, and—and—put them on her lit- 
tle grave,” she finished desperately. “Now I must 
go,” blinking back the tears. “I'll bring them to you 
here Christmas morning”; and before the woman 
could stop her she had fied out into the twilight, 
away with the lesson she had learned. 

The little woman sat on, dreamily drinking in the 
blossom’s perfume; but presently she said slowly, as 
she resumed her weaving: 

“Everybody’s apt to forget, lessen they’s blind 
themselves—everybody but my ‘Beautiful Lady.’ I 
reckon I’ll try it in spite of what she said.” 


* * * * * ” * * 


It was three days later, and Kathrine Krenshaw 
in persuance of her promise, hastened flower-ladened 
to the little shop. As she reached it, however, she 
saw that its door was pad-locked, its windows dis- 
mantled, and she stopped, gazing into its emptiness, 
dismayed and puzzled. At that moment a tall grace- 
ful young woman came walking rapidly towards her 
down the avenue, and stopping also, addressed her. 

“Can I help you? Were you looking for someone 
here? This shop, as you see, is no longer in use. 
It was loaned us only for the Christmas sale.” 

Kathrine looked up in surprise, then thanking 
her, told in part the story of the little weaver, and 
how much she had been interested in her, winding 
up with the question: “And aren’t you her ‘Beautiful 
Lady?’ I feel sure you are!” 

The lady’s smile answered the question, and then 
she said sadly: “That was evidently Lilly you were 
talking to, poor little soul! She’s very ill now. Some- 
body who came in here the other day gave her some 
violets, it seems, and she tried to keep them fresh 
for Christmas by opening the window and turning 
the heat off in her room! She didn’t come to work 
yesterday and so I telephoned one of our young vol- 
unteer physicians to go see about her. He has just 
telephoned me that she has pneumonia. He’s with 
her now—but what’s the matter. Are you ill?” 
noticing the other’s suddenly white face and dis- 
tressed stare. 

“TJ—gave her the violets,” Kathrine answered, 
tears quickly filling her eyes; “and, oh, I told her not 
to do that—not to turn the heat off! I promised to 
bring her fresh ones to-day, and see,” holding up a 
large bunch of flowers, “these were for her!” 

The other sighed. “I fear she thought you were 
like so many, many others who promise and don’t 
fulfill, That is so often the case; for when their 
sympathies are aroused the seeing mean to help the 
blind, but they—forget!” 

Kathrine tried to speak, but somehow her voice 
refused to come. 

“I’m going to see Lily now,” the lady resumed, 
“and I’ll take your flowers for you. There’s nothing 
that gives the blind so much pleasure, and I know 
she’ll love to have them.” Then noticing the girl’s 
distressed face she said further: “Would you like 
to go with me?” 

Kathrine eagerly assented, and hastening down the 
nearest side-street they were soon hurriedly mounting 
the stairs of a tenement house not very far away. 
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As they reached the top they heard voices, and the 
lady making a gesture to Kathrine to follow her, 
went swiftly to a door down the hall, and was just 
about to open it when it was opened from the inside 
and a young woman’s tearful face looked out. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s you! And it’s thankful I am 
to see you, dear!” as she recognized the visitor. 

“Is Lilly worse?” the lady asked in quick alarm, 
and pushing past with Kathrine entered the room. 

On the bed, breathing hoarsely, lay the tiny weaver 
whom Kathrine had met a few days before. She lay 
very still and white, and by her side bending above 
her was the tall figure of Doctor Vandivere. 

Kathrine gave a start of surprise at seeing him 
there, and as she stared curiously at his clean-cut 
profile her companion stole forward and spoke. 

He turned his eyes towards them in answer, and 
seeing Kathrine for the first time, stared blankly for 
several seconds. Then their eyes met and her heart 
gave a great throb of understanding; for they were 
flooded with the look she had characterized as his 
‘high and mighty look,’ but which she now saw was 
the pure light of abstraction that comes only from a 
life spent in helping others! 

“Here, let me relieve you,” the Beautiful Lady 
said, passing over to the other side of the bed and 
slipping her arm beneath the pillow that the doctor 
was supporting. 

Letting her do so, he stared a moment more at 
Kathrine, and then into his eyes there came a look 
that betrayed to her far better than words could, 
what it meant to him to see her standing there, her 
arms full of flowers, come to give pleasure to one 
less fortunate than herself. 

“So it was you who gave her the violets!” he said 
softly; then bending above the little sufferer again, 
he said to her: 

“Lilly, they’ve both come. Your ‘Beautiful Lady’ 
and your—Lady-of-the-violets.” Then turning to 
Kathrine he explained: 

“She’s been talking about you constantly. You 
gave her more pleasure than you realized!” 

The tears were again flooding Kathrine’s eyes, and 
moving nearer Dr. Vandivere she whispered: “Oh, 
but they’ve caused her all this pain, too. It’s dread- 
ful!” 

At the doctor’s words Lilly’s eyelids had opened, 
and now her whole face lighted up with a smile of 
welcome. Making a supreme effort she lifted one 
of her thin little hands and fumbled out towards a 
glass standing on the stand by her bedside. “I—I— 
want——” 

Kathrine’s companion seeing the gesture and 
understanding, quickly lifted the bunch of violets 
from the water and placed them in the feeble hands. 

“There they are dear,” she said, “and you see your 
new friend didn’t forget you after all!” 

Satisfied as she clutched the flowers eagerly, Lilly’s 
weak voice murmured on: “See, I’ve kept them 
fresh, my baby’s violets, I’ve—then her mind seeming 
to wander she cried: 

“No, no, I won’t risk it. Folks forgets—all ’ceptin’ 
my ‘Beautiful Lady.’ She—don’t—never—forget !” 

The small face relaxed, the voice ceased its strug- 
gle and the violets, withered and dead, dropped from 
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the drooping hands. 

“Quick! Quick! Help me here!” the doctor ex- 
claimed in alarm. “That oxygen can!” and he mo- 
tioned with his head while working hard over his 
fainting patient. 

Springing forward before anyone else had moved, 
Kathrine obeyed his command, and then began work- 
ing with all her might. She seemed to know intui- 
tively his every wish, and almost. before he had ex- 
pressed a need she was supplying it, her hands 
seeming, as he gratefully thought, to respond to 
his thoughts almost as readily as did his own. 

Thus they worked together, the Beautiful Lady 
helping in every way she could, until finally the little 
woman began to breath again, and with a deep sigh 
feebly reached for her ‘Lady’s’ hand. 

“My—nhead,” she faltered in an agonized whisper. 

The Beautiful Lady understood, and placing her 
cool hand on the thin little forehead, looked anxiously 
up at the doctor into whose face there had flashed 
a look of eager watchfulness. Then she saw him sud- 
denly drop to his knees beside the bed. 

“God!” he exclaimed. 

The Beautiful Lady looked down, too, frightened 
at the tone of his voice—and saw Lilly’s eyes wide- 
open, no longer stilled and saddened, fastened full 
upon her own in bewildered seeing wonder! 

“Lilly!” she cried, “you can see, can’t you, dear?” 
and she gazed into the lighted depths of Lilly’s eyes 
while the tears streamed unheeded from her own. 

Lilly clasped the hand under her pillow tightly, 
and then stretched out her other hand towards 
Kathrine Krenshaw. 

“It’s come—like he said it might—some day,” she 
said slowly in a low tone of puzzled happiness at this 
miracle of day after her months of night; “and 
you're my ‘Beautiful Lady,’ ” smiling up into the face 
above hers; “and she’s my ‘Lady-of-the-Violets,’” 
turning and looking at Kathrine. 

With a sob Kathrine Krenshaw turned her back 
upon the scene, and would have tip-toed alone from 
the room had not the faint sound of her going at- 
tracted Dr. Vandivere’s attention. 

Striding forward he reached her side, and gently 
taking her hand in his, lead her into the hall and 
closed the door. 


* * * * * * * * 


A few weeks later Kathrine Krenshaw was driving 
down the avenue, and as she looked from the window 
of her slowly moving car, she was smiling, eagerly 
watching the faces of the passers-by. Her face had 
lost completely its look of restless discontent, and in 
her eyes there burned steadily now the understanding 
love of all humanity. 

“Oh, you’ve taught me so much!” she said im- 
pulsively, turning to the man by her side and _nestling 
her hand in his. “You, and the ‘Beautiful Lady’— 
and Lilly: poor little Lilly whom I made suffer!” 
she finished sadly. 

Dr. Vandivere slipped his arm back of her and 
drew her gently closer. “You must forget the suf- 
fering—lI’ve told you it was probably the thing after 
all that restored Lilly’s sight—and just remember 
how happy you’ve made—us all, dear ‘Lady-of-the- 
Violets!” 
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Photograph by Davis & Sanford Helen S. Woodruff 
Author of The Lady of the Lighthouse 








Helen S$. Woodruff 


The charming young Southern author whose heart-touching books 
are fast finding their way into the hearts of the American public 


RS. HELEN S. WOODRUFF, whose story, The Lady 
M of the Lighthouse, has endeared her to thousands of 
readers, to say nothing of the many blind persons who 
have benefited by her bounty through the sales of the book, is 
by birth, a Southerner. In her childhood days she lived next 
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Mrs. Helen S. Woodruff and Miss Maria Thompson Daviess 


door to Mary Johnston, and it is said that when Jo Have and 
to Hold was published, it meant much to the little girl-neighbor 
who had already expressed herself as being determined one 
day “to write books.” 

It is said so often of successful authors that they mani- 
fested literary talent early, that one hesitates to re- 
peat the statement in regard to Mrs. Woodruff. And 
yet the fact remains that a young imagination was at 
work long before pen was actually set to paper, and 
that efforts at creative writing made while she was 
scarcely more than a child displayed a quality that 
could not be ignored even by those whose mature 
judgment might incline to sternness. 

The Southern girl came to New York to school, 
with holiday interims passed in her old home. She 
was pretty and she had charm, and she naturally made 
friends wherever she went and held the center of 
the stage among those who knew her best. But in 
New York she met her future husband, Mr. Lewis B. 
Woodruff, a lawyer and naturalist, and a member of 
an old Knickerbocker family. 

Some time after her marriage, Mrs. Woodruff 
was stricken with scarlet fever. This illness resulted 
in blindness, from which Mrs. Woodruff was not ex- 
pected to recover, and then it was that she turned to 
writing as a means of passing the long, necessarily 
idle hours. 

At first she dictated to a secretary, and The 
Really Truly Nature Stories was the result. Then 
her thoughts centered on the blind, on those countless 


others, who, like herself, were shut off from the world of light 
and compelled to'dwell in the shadows. She became interested 
in the work of the New York Association of the Blind, and in 
the development of the “Lighthouse” project, to which Miss 
Winifred Holt, whom Mrs. Woodruff knew, was devoting her 
energies and her time. 

The result of that interest crystallized in a story, 
wherein Mrs. Woodruff used her own experience, and 
when, later, an operation was successfully performed 
which gave her back her sight, she finished and sub- 
mitted for publication The Lady of the Lighthouse. 
Some little while before this Mr. Woodruff had dis- 
covered a book manuscript which his wife had pre- 
pared and hidden away. On reading it he was so 
impressed by it that he sent it to a publisher, and so 
it was that Mis’ Beauty found its way into the world. 

It is not given to many books, however, to exert 
so far-reaching an influence as The Lady of the Light- 
house has done. Every cent of royalty received from 
it has been contributed by the author to the Light- 
house work. In addition to this, she has given further 
readings of the book that have resulted not only in 
many additional sales, but in large contributions from 
private purses, and the little book has figured in the 
Lighthouse fairs to an extent that has increased its 
circulation almost immeasurably. 

Naturally, those who read the story of The Lady 
of the Lighthouse, and who become acquainted with 
the romantic life-story of its author, have more than 
a little curiosity concerning the personality of Mrs. 
Woodruff. Some of the New York papers have done 
their utmost to impress upon the public the fact of 
the young author’s beauty, as well as of her social significance, 
but for the real woman one must go farther than these, for 
the most part, casual impressions. 

It is quite true that Mrs. Woodruff is a very dainty and 
winsome young woman. She has the charm of a lovely face 
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Talking Books Over the Teacup 
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and a sweetly appealing manner. But she has a deeper and 
quite as potent a charm that is not so easily definable, since it 
emanates mostly from something within, expressing itself in 
the earnestness and sincerity with which she looks upon what 
to her is her work in life. For Mrs. Woodruff takes herself 
very seriously, in a totally pleasing sort of way, and with all 
imaginable earnestness declares herself intent upon accomplish- 
ing something worth while in the world. Just what she may 
accomplish it is difficult to predict. As philanthropy, her lit- 
erary success has been unique; as purely literary performances, 
her books may not yet be heralded as achievements unqualified. 
But it means much to so young a writer that they have proved 
themselves worthy a serious consideration, and that they have 
elicited from people of recognized standing a praise that ac- 
knowledges in them large elements of promise. Mis’ Beauty 
is real Southland, and a winner of hearts by right of its quality 
of sheer charm. The Little House, just published, is as tender 
and emotion-stirring as Pollyanna, with a touch of magic that 
Pollyanna does not have, and glints of humor that are soul- 
reaching; The Lady of the Lighthouse is a bit of life molded by 
love into a weapon of service—we do not say of it “it is a good 
story”; one does not use trite phrases to describe something 
written in heart’s blood, out of the depths of an agony, under 
the stern discipline of a lesson being hardly taught. The Lady 








HEN the beauty of a very lovely woman flowers from 
the heart out it is mighty apt to make its impres- 
sion on her times one way or another. In artistic, 

literary and social circles Helen Woodruff is called one of the 

most beautiful women in America, but her friends let it go 
at that and forget all about the beauty in loving the lady, who 
forgets it completely herself. Her blonde radiance made me 
fairly catch my artistic breath the afternoon she floated into 
my study in Nashville, Tennessee, with a copy of her first work, 

Mis’ Beauty, under her arm (just then published), but it was 
less than an hour before we were munching tea cakes and be- 
sprinkling their crispness with fugitive tears as we talked 

over her hopes and plans for helping the blind Shut-Ins by 
writing her next novel for them. She was so full of the beau- 

tiful spirit of service that it fairly shone like a star from her 
deep blue eyes, and I knew then that something big and good 
was coming to a large bunch of blind folk somewhere. Her 

Lady of the Light House sold into the tens of thousands and 

every cent of royalties went to that beautiful charity, the New 

York Association for the Blind, in New York. And it is ex- 

actly this deep lovingness that makes her such a joyous pos- 

session as a friend. She is always there with a tender chuckle 


From the Heart Out 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 








of the Lighthouse is vital, because it expresses despair that saw 
no hope, because it pictures a hopelessness that was actually 
turned to great joy. Who shall say what secrets one may learn 
in the midst of illimitable darkness? Emerging into the light, 
one brings forth to the world a new and a precious possession. 
Mrs. Woodruff learned to know what it feels like to live in a 
world that is night; she learned to understand those others 
who need not so much to be helped as they need to be shown 
the way to help themselves. There is a terror in blindness 
that is overwhelming, but only those who know that terror 
can realize what possibilities for happiness and service there 
are in turning the horror to peace and contentment through 
satisfying work. 

Some day, it may be, Mrs. Woodruff will write a big story. 
But no matter what she may gain in art, or what she may find 
by way of material in a broadened experience of life, she will 
perhaps never strike so surely the chord of the soul as she 
struck in her “Lighthouse” story. She is ambitious with the 
ambition of youth, and under the incentive of admiring col- 
leagues who stimulate and urge her on, but unless we are 
greatly mistaken, her touchstone lies in the capacity to feel 
and to make others feel the keen throb of pleasure and of pain, 
and to show how life can be made beautiful and useful in spite 
of physical handicap. 


to help you over one of life’s sticky places. She always has 
just a little bubble to spare if your glass has gone flat, and 
she seems to know just when and how to pour it in. She has 
also that rarest of all gifts, the ability to meet moods in her 
friends and mix them all up into a great feast of reason. 
Around her table the flow of soul is always so strong that the 
noise therefrom at times almost rises to the dignity of a din 
and the resulting good time may be said to be royal. 

It is a positive pleasure to see her at some serious gath- 
ering of notables, moving about in her gentle, highbred South- 
ern way, leaving a wide tide of smiles behind her. At a big lit- 
erary banquet last winter one of the crustiest old editor souls in 
New York put the glass, from which he had drunk his before 
dinner bracer, into his pocket instead of on the tray as he 
followed her into the dining room and swore that he hadn’t 
felt as pleasant in ten years as he’felt after a little frolic with 
“that pretty child.” He afterwards asked her for a story and 
he’s going to get it as soon as she stops making her big hand- 
some husband and all her friends happy long enough to write 
it. (She has written five successful books in three years.) 
And that story will be a good one, too, for we know that “the 
pure in heart see God,” so how can her pen help bringing us 
messages? 





The Origin of Ida Compton 


The Heroine in * The Perch of the Devil™ 
By Gertrude Atherton 


T IS a common saying in Roman society that the invasion 
i of the Huns was a trifling matter compared with the in- 
vasion of the Americans. Rome swarms with them; they 
go everywhere, and—save at rare intervals—none of them is 
from the fashionable groups in the great cities. They are 
from the smaller towns and county seats; a letter from their 
Congressman introduces them to their embassy, and the rest 
is easy. They spend money royally, dress in perfect taste, are 
quite as commeil faut as the haughty women of fashion from 
New York and other cities with old-established societies. At all 
events the aristocracies of the old world, to whom all American 
pretensions are ridiculous, can see no difference. 
These women do not confine their social campaigns to 
Rome. One meets them, in varying numbers, in every capital 


Mine Working 


Butte, Montana 


in Europe where there are plenty of titles and gay society. 
They are all marvelous examples of the adaptability of the 
American woman; four or five years of wealth, study, travel, 
associations, and they are fitted to hold their own with any 
of America’s ancient aristocracies. 

I met so many of these women when I lived in Europe 
that it finally occurred to me to visit some of the western towns 
and study the type at its source. The result is Ida Compton. 
In the various stages of her development, moreover—beginning 
when she was the young daughter of a Butte miner and a 
laundress—I found myself meeting all American women in 
one. The West to-day—particularly the Northwest—embod- 
ies what used to be known as merely “American.” Any one 
of practically all the Western women of nerve, ambition and 
large abilities that I met in my travels through their section 
of the country, might develop into a leader of New York so- 
ciety, a Roman-American matron, or a member of Queen Mary’s 
court, frowning upon too smart society. With their puritanical 


inheritance they might even develop into good Bostonians, al- 
though they “gravitate” naturally toward the more fluid so- 
cieties. If they choose to retain their slang they “put it over” 
with an innocent dash that is a part of their natural refine- 
ment. They are virtuous by instinct, and atmospherically 
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Gaynor Mine 
Butte, Montana 


broad-minded; full of easy good nature, but quick to resent a 
personal liberty; they are both sophisticated and direct, honest 
and subtle. With all theit undiluted Americanism there is no 
development beyond them, no réle they cannot play. For that 
reason these Ida Comptons are fundamentally all American 
women. The crudest remind one constantly of hundreds of 


Train Load of Copper 


women one knows in the higher American civilizations. And 
I found studying them at the source and developing one of them 
from “the ground up,” watching all her qualities, good and 
bad, grow, diminish, fuse, but never quite change, even more 
interesting than meeting the finished product in Europe and 
amusing myself speculating on her past. 
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Mrs. Atherton's Prescription 


Her Word to the American Novelist is This : That the Real West Must Vitalize American Fiction 


though perhaps its chief claim to distinction is the 

creation of Ida Compton, a new type in American fic- 
tion, is also notable for being a novel of the real West—in 
particular of the mining business in Butte, Montana. 

Much of our literature, Mrs. Atherton said in a recent in- 
terview, is trite 
and narrow, and 
she adds that 
| the West is the 
|} tonic that 
American fic- 
tion needs. 

But not the 
West as it has 
been written 
about. Bless 
you, no! Better 
continue to 
walk the hero 
placidly down 
Fifth Avenue, 
and send him 
over to Paris 
now and then; 
better to involve 
the poor heroine 
with uninter- 
rupted _repeti- 
tion in the mazes 
of the Broad- 
way lights; bet- 
ter even to write 
about Newport! 
There is fiction 
to be written of 
the West; but it 
has naught to do with cowboys; it admits no so-called “West- 
ern” heroine in short skirts and long tresses; it sedulously 
avoids Southern California. It is not even “picturesque”— 
certainly not in the Bret Harte sense. It is the West of labor 
unions, of mines, of unique and passionate evolutions—the West 
of sources. As Mrs. Atherton says: 

“We’re so tired of hearing about what people did after 
they got to New York, climbing into society, and all that. Who 
wants to go on reading the adventures of young women ‘alone 
in New York?’ How did they get there in the first place?” 
The novelist’s emphatic gesture gives the words the effect of 
double underscoring, “What started them?” 

There—in what she calls the study of sources—is the great 
need of American fiction. In the simple question of “What 
started them?” lies the opportunity—and with it the by no 
means ‘easy task of the American novelist. And with this 
conviction firm in her mind, Gertrude Atherton has just been 
trying it herself. She has recently come back from the copper 
country of Montana. To “study sources,” she has been living 
for months among the miners on the treeless slopes of “the 
richest hill in the world.” 

“You can’t help being thrilled and charmed by mining, 
looking for ores. I was fascinated just by ores. _It gets into 
your blood—that search for ores! 

“And that—the fasciantion of the mines—is one of the 
things I am thinking of when I tell the novelist to go West,” 


M * ATHERTON’S new novel, Perch of the Devil, 


Near Leonard Galos Frame 


Butte, Montano 


she added, quickly. 
there. 

“Not for anything in the world,” declared Mrs. Atherton, 
abruptly, “would I let any character in any book of mine do 
anything so unoriginal as climb into New York society or try 
to make money on Wall Street. 

“As for the cowboy of our Western stories”—the novelist 
was speechless for a moment. Then she went on, soberly: 

“That first sort of novel—the climber, fortune-hunter, 
New York-Washington-San Francisco-life kind of thing—was 
all right for a time. But we’ve had enough of it. Every 
young writer nowadays seems to think, for some extraordinary 
reason, that he must take a whack at ‘society.’ And ‘society’ 
is done to death. It isn’t interesting. 

“As for sex”—Mrs. Atherton sighed, dramatically. “In 
Heaven’s name, why must sex be plastered all over the place? 

“We do want love stories—we want more real love stories 
than we have. We want genuine and complete psychological 
analysis. We don’t want ever to ‘blink facts.’ But why write 
—as certain of our novelists and playwrights insist upon doing 
—as if there were nothing else in life? If we just stop and 
ask ourselves, ‘Is life really like this? Does the question of 
sex occupy every minute of my—of anybody’s—waking hours, 
as this novelist would have me believe?’—well, then, we see 
how silly it all is. Even the woman of commerce takes to drugs 
and drink to forget it. 

“Our fiction in America”—the novelist brought her hands 
together in an expressive, bunched-up gesture—“it’s all 
cramped. It’s closed in. It’s hectic, artificial, airless. 

“American fiction needs”—her fingers flew apart again 
in a way that made the end of the sentence almost unnecessary 
—needs out-of-doors. 

“It not only needs to get out of doors, but it needs to 
study our many 
varieties of it. 
Here in this 
country we have 
vast unknown 
territory, full of 
interest and 
vigor, full of 
stories. And our 


“There are undiscovered interests out 


novelists don’t 
touch it. 
“They told 


me in the North- 
west,” she went 
on, reflectively, 
“that not one 


novel of that 
section has ever 
been written— 


"y any one who 
had been there.” 

Mrs. Ather- 
ton is very hard 
on contempor- 
ary American 
literature. She 
says it is super- 
ficial, hackney- 
ed, character- 
less, that some 
of the most pop- 
ular novelists in 
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“EX LIBRIS” 


the United States neither create human characters nor write 
good English. 

“I’ve just read a novel,” she announced. “It is exceed- 
ingly popular, and its author has undoubted talent that might 
wake up to something big some time, if it were allowed to. 
But all through the book I had to keep looking back at the 
beginning to see how the various characters were labeled; they 
hadn’t as much personality as Mary MacLane’s row of tooth- 
brushes. 

“Some of our fiction is nothing but words stirred up with 
a spoon.” 

“What is the matter with modern novels?” the interviewer 
asked, and Mrs. Atherton gave the first criticism promptly. 

“The high cost of living. That’s one thing. 

“These writers need money to keep up their expensive 
country places, and all that. They can make money by fiction, 
and so they just keep on shoveling it out. 

“One must study life on the spot. Each State, as a whole, 
is so interesting. Personally, I find our Western States un- 
failingly absorbing ‘copy.’ Every State is different. The North- 
west, especially, is almost unknown. 

“When people do try to write about the West they study 
it so little that they pick out only the spectacular and ‘pic- 
turesque’ things. I suppose that is all they have taken time 
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te see. But, as a matter of fact, the West nowadays isn’t so 
‘picturesque.’ Butte, for instance, is hideous to look at, and 
its rich people are quite as conventional as the people in New 
York. And yet Butte is fascinating to study and to write 
about, not only on account of the peculiar conditions, but 
because in its middle class one can see the germs of future 
grandes dames. 

“Mining is the most romantic thing in the world. Prac- 
tically all the great wars of conquest have been fought because 
of mines, and civilization has followed the miners’ trail. And 
mining itself, as I said, is fascinating. The story of how a 
miner made a fortune, or found one, would be thrilling reading; 
the story of speculations in Wall Street isn’t.” 

Perch of the Devil, is, of course, a story of Montana. The 
hero and heroine both have mines. In it the author has car- 
ried out her theory of “getting at the source,” and in order to 
do justice to the hero she has read scores of books on mines— 
one, Copper Mines of the World, she read seven times. For 
the rest, she “lived the life.” 

She is “tremendously interested” in most things. She 
gives a comprehensive, alert, searching study to “conditions” 
and “sources” alike. And when she talks the interests spring 
into life, vividly, as many as the fingers of your hand, and as 
haiek as the fingers’ action. She is like that. 


“Ex Libris” 


By Joseph Dunn 


AIR Castles of Forgetfulness, 

Whose joyous banners wave 

Upon the strand of Reason, 
Which Fancy’s waters lave; 
Your murmur and your music 
Make pleasant all our days 

And fill our nights with dreaming, 
As we travel bookish ways. 


Fair Castles of Forgetfulness, 
Whose warders stand at rest 
Upon the high and guarded shelves 
That hold the books loved best; 
Your damsels and your lovers 
Go wandering hand in hand 
Adown the dim, poetic ways, 
That lead to Feryland. 























Some Latter Day Irish Poets 


As They Appear at Home 


By Eleanor 


INCE, away back in the later eighties, that wonder-tale 
S of Celtic magic, the Wanderings of Oisin, by William 
Butler Yeats, appeared, the eyes of the reading world, or 
to speak more exactly, the eyes of that portion of it which reads 
Poetry, has been turned with expectation towards the little 
green Western Island. And the expectation has not been 
fruitless. For steadily since that time, men daring to look at 
life and poetry in an original way, and clothing their ideas with 
new forms of beauty and mysticism and realism have appeared 
on Ireland’s literary horizon. Some, like “AE” and John 
Synge, have achiev- 
ed world-renown, 
and others are 
achieving it. At this 
present writing there 
are in the vicinity of 
Dublin a few men 
still in their very 
early thirties who 
are putting them- 
selves and the life 
about them into 
verse whose strength 
Mrs. Nancy Campbell and Her Son and originality of 
outlook would make 

it remarkable in any collection of modern poetry. 

One of these is Joseph Campbell, a son of that noted 
Belfast family that includes among its membership Rutherford 
Mayne, the realistic dramatist of the “Drone” and the “Troth,” 
and John P. Campbell, Director of the Ulster Literary Theater 
and the Irish Historic Pageant. Frequently during the last 
few years, I had encountered in “McClure’s” and other maga- 
zines, verses of a singular strength and fire signed with an 
unpronounceable Celtic patronymic, Seosamh MacCathmhaoil, 
and during the past year learned that this was Joseph Camp- 
bell whose poems, under that easier English heading, I had 
been encountering in “Poetry,” “The Nation” (London) and 
various other journals of contemporary literature. 

Then happy circumstance so contrived, that during a flying 
trip to Ireland in the summer of the past year, the acquaintance 
begun on magazine paper developed into a charming little visit 
to the poet’s cottage at Dundrum. 

Now, as everybody may not know, Dundrum is a suburb 
of Dublin, though not in the sense which we usually associate 
with that much-abused word. For the district, which takes 
its name from the quaint and pretty village, is a good half- 
hour’s ride from 
Dublin by train and 
much farther by 
side-car, and a bet- 
ter setting of hill 
and woodland for a 
poet’s dreams could 
scarcely be imagined 
than that which en- 
compasses Kingston 
Cottage. 

Did I say poet’s? 
Rather should I have 
used the plural, for 


Rutherford Mayne and Joseph Campbell in this happy, small 


Rogers Cox 


family, both father and mother are poets, and their little boy, 
Gilliechrist (Servant of Christ) has had the singular fortune 
while yet in his first year’s babyhood, to have had a complete 
little volume of poems addressed to himself. And written by 
whom, think you?—his own mother. Agnus Dei is the title 
of the book (Maunsel) and while dealing with incidents in the 
life of the baby Christ, the young poet-mother, Nancy Campbell 
has woven into each poem something of the life of her own, 
and (I believe) every little mortal man-child. How close and 
true is the mother-touch in this, for instance: 


“Little Christ was good and lay 
Sleeping, smiling, in the hay; 
Never made the cows’ round eyes 
Open wider at his cries; 

Never when the night was dim 
Startled guardian seraphim, 

Who above him in the beams 

Kept their watch round his white dreams; 
Let the rustling brown mice creep 
Undisturbed about his sleep. 

Yet if it had not been so— 

Had he been like one I know; 
Fought with little, fumbling hands, 
Kicked inside his swaddling bands, 
Puckered wilful, crimsoning face— 
Mary mother, full of grace, 

At that little naughty thing 

Still had been a-worshipping.” 


Joseph Campbell’s poetry mainly concerns itself with the 
aspects and incidents of Irish rural life, and these he touches 
with a truth and incisiveness that are the direct opposite of 
the old sentimental treatment of these themes. No other living 
man more keenly possesses what might be called the Synge- 
touch than he; the same compression, the same strange blend- 
ing of fancy, fire and realism. Here, in his new book, Jrishry, 
is this picture of the “Aran Islander,” for example: 

“He lifts his pint in a tavern on the quay of Galway town, 

And with a health to the company he drinks it slowly down. 

Strange faces hulk about the bar wreathed in tobacco smoke: 

The seaman with his smutty song, the farmer with his joke, 

Dealers and drovers from the fair in town-bought wideawakes, 

Coasters, who know the feel of oars better than slanes and 
rakes— 

Dark-featured men of rougher build, and bred on larger ground, 

His pewter rattles on the board, the treat again goes round. 

And what cares he, though the autumn dark begins to drop 
outside, 

And the treacherous and fluky wind flaws round to meet the 
tide? 

He’s crossed that narrow stretch of sea as often as his days, 

And lived to drink his Christian drop and give his Maker 
praise. 

O sea with the gray curling verge, O green and hungry sea, 

Your bottom knows the whitening bones of stronger men 
than he.” 


Later I bid my kind host and hostess good-bye and retraced 
my steps back to the old university town. That night as my 
train left Oxford I caught sight of the lights of Chilswell, as 
we rounded a curve. There, I thought to myself as the lights 
faded away, I have met a man at last that I could call a true 
artist—a man in this tumultuous world of ours who I felt had 
found the secret of the beauty and the joy of Life. 





THE CITIES OF BELGI 
ANTWERP AND BRUSSELS 


By RALPH WIGMORE 


MONG the nations of Europe Belgium is most ancient, 
A but as a kingdom she is almost the youngest, being 
only some eighty-three years old. Most of us remem- 
ber in our school-days reading on the first page of our Cesar 
that all Gaul was divided into three parts, of which the Belge 
inhabited one. From Cesar’s day to our own times is a wide 
stretch of nearly two thousand years, and during this period, 
but especially in the last four centuries, Belgium has seen its 
share of war, and 
has experienced con- 
stant change of 
rulers. 
The Belge were 
of Celtic origin, and 
Cesar tells us that 
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Ste. Gudule, Brussels 


Hotel des Brasseurs, Brussels 


they were among the bravest of that fighting race. After his 
conquest they remained under Roman rule till the beginning of 
the fifth century, when the Salic Franks established themselves 
in the district of the Schelde, the Meuse, and the Lower Rhine. 
In the ninth century, the country formed part of the Empire 
of Charlemagne, but a little later, by the treaty of Verdun 
(843), the western provinces, Flanders and Artois, became part 
of France; while the eastern, including Brabant, went to Ger- 
many. In the fourteenth century, it passed by marriage to 
the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and became 
exceedingly prosper- 
ous under their rule. 
In 1477, the Nether- 
lands came to the 
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The Field of Waterloo 


House of Hapsburg by the marriage of Mary of Burgundy with 
Maximilian, afterwards Emperor of Germany. In 1598, the 
Spanish Netherlands were ceded by Philip II, on the occasion 
of his daughter’s 
marriage with Al- 
bert, Archduke of 
Austria, and again 
the country enjoyed 
a period of great 
prosperity. After Al- 
bert’s death, in 1621, 
the Netherlands re- 
verted to Spain; but 
by the Peace of 
Rastadt, 1714, they 
were awarded to 
Austria. In Napol- 
eonic times the whole 
of Belgium was oc- 
cupied by the French 
Republicans, but 
after the Battle of 
Waterloo their su- 
premacy was finally 
shaken off. 

By the treaty of London (1814) and the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) Holland and Belgium were united under the 
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Ste. Gudule, Brussels 


name of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands; but the Revolution of 1830 led 
to the interference of the great Pow- 
ers, and by. the treaty of London 
(1831) the present Kingdom of Bel- 
gium was constituted, and its inde- 
pendence guaranteed by England, 
France, Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of its 
rulers Belgium has been remarkable 
for the ability and industry of its 
people, as manifested in its trade, art 
and learning. 

From the fourteenth century 
Flemish trade took the lead in Europe. 
At Bruges, where one of the greatest 
centers of the Hanseatic League was 
established, fifteen different nations 
had their depots, and no less than 
sixty-eight Flemish trade-guilds flour- 
ished. Later, when the Hansa towns lost their power, the cen- 
ter of commerce was removed to Antwerp, which in the six- 
teenth century became the most wealthy and prosperous city of 
Europe. It is recorded that upwards of one thousand foreign 
commercial firms established themselves there, and that thou- 
sands of vessels lay in the Schelde at one time, while more 
than a hundred arrived or departed daily. 

Antwerp is still one of the greatest seaports of Europe, 
serving as an outlet for much of the commerce of Germany, 
as well as of Belgium. 

With regard to Art, we have only to mention the names of 
the Flemish painters—Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Roger van 
der Werden, Hans Memling, Dieric Bouts, Gerard David, Lucis 
van Leyden, Quinten Massys, Mabuse, Pourbus, Frans Hals 
and Rubens, to show how prominent a position the Belgiums 
have gained in the world of painters. In Architecture, too, 
the beautiful Hétels de Ville of Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent and Louvain, and the churches, especially of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Malines, Ghent and Louvain, not to mention the 
numerous Guild-houses, place Belgium very high in the ranks 
of this sister art. 

Learning, too, has not been forgotten, for the University 
of Louvain, founded in 1426, was in the sixteenth century re- 
garded as the most famous in Europe. The number of stu- 
dents at the period when the celebrated Justus Lipsius (who 
died in 1606) taught there is said to have exceeded six thou- 
sand. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, the resi- 
dence of the King, and the seat of government, 
occupies the plain or valley of the river Senne 
and the sides and crest of a hill lying to the 
east and southeast of that valley. It is well 
laid out and well kept, and has been described 
as a minature Paris. The greater part of the 
city is new, but there are still many old build- 
ings left, which are the pride of its people and 
the object of interest to its visitors. 

In writing of these we shall begin with 
one of its modern erections, because it bears 
witness to the enterprise of the people. The 
new Palais de Justice, of which we give a 
photograph, has been described as the largest 
architectural work of the nineteenth century, 
and it is certainly one of the most remarkable 
of modern buildings. Its position, on the side 
of a hill, rendered necessary enormous sub- 
structions which added greatly to the magni- 
tude of the work. It was designed by Poelert 
and begun in 1866, and was finally inaugurated 
in 1883, at the jubilee of the existence of Bel- 
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gium as a separate kingdom. The area occupied by the build- 
ing covers two hundred and seventy thousand square feet; and 
it will help us to appreciate its size if we compare it with 
other large buildings. It considerably exceeds St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which is two hundred and twelve thousand square feet; 
in St. Paul’s, London, which is one hundred and nine thousand 
square feet, and 
Cologne Cathedral, 
which is eighty-sev- 
en thousand square 
feet. 

This huge and 
massive pile stands 

-upon an almost 
square base, five 
hundred and ninety 
feet long by five 
hundred and sixty 
feet wide, and sug- 
gests the mighty 
structures of ancient 
Egypt or Assyria. 
Above the main body 
of the building’ rises 
another rectangular 
structure surrounded 
with columns; this 
supports a drum or 
rotunda, also en- 
circled with columns, 
while the crown of 
the whole is formed 
by a dome, the gild- 
ed cross on which is 
four hundred feet 
above the pavement. 

From this 
enormous building 
we will pass to the 
light and graceful 
Hétel de Ville. 

This is by far 
the most interesting 
edifice in Brussels, and one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings of its kind in any country. It 
is of irregular quadrangular form, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight feet in length, and one 
hundred and sixty-five feet in depth, and en- 
closes a court. The principal facade, towards 
the market-place, is in the Gothic style, the 
east half having been begun in 1402, the west 
in 1448. The graceful tower, three hundred 
and seventy feet in height, was completed in 
1454. The open spire terminates in a gilded 
metal figure of the Archangel Michael. The 
back of the Hétel de Ville dates from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Opposite the Hétel de Ville is the Halle 
au Pain, better known as the Maison du Roi 
from the fact that it was from this building 
that the Royal address was read to the States- 
General. It was almost destroyed by Villeroi’s 
bombardment in Louis XIVth’s wars, badly 
restored in 1767, and rebuilt according to the 
original plan in 1877-84. 

The Grande Place is one of the most in- 
teresting public squares in Europe, containing as it does not 
only these two splendid examples of Flemish architecture, but also 
no less than seventeen Guild Houses, mostly of the early eight- 
eenth century. The Hétel des Brasseurs, the Hall of the Brew- 
ers, bears on its gable an equestrian statue of Duke Charles of 



























Lorraine. That of the Butchers is indicated by a swan. 

We have left till the last the beautiful Church of Ste. 
Gudule, generally known as the Cathedral. It is situated on an 
abrupt slope overlooking the lower part of the town. Begun 
in 1220 it consists of nave and aisles with a retro-choir, and 
deep bays resembling chapels. As it was completed in 1273 
it is throughout early Gothic. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its magnificent stained glass, 
dating from the thirteenth century down to 
modern times; the finest is that in the Chapel 
of the Sacrament, consisting of five windows 
presented in 1540-47 in honor of certain bleed- 
ing Hosts by the five most powerful princes 
of Europe. Indeed, to lovers of stained-glass 
Ste. Gudule’s is one of the most interesting 
churches that can be visited. It has also many 
other attractions. 

About ten miles to the south of Brussels 
is the field of Waterloo, the site of the famous 
battle. 

The great seaport and commercial center 

of Belgium is Antwerp. It is one of the most 
interesting towns in Belgium, the principal 
arsenal of the kingdom, and said to be one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe. 
It is a great Art center, and the fascinat- 
ing influence of Ru- 
bens can hardly be 
appreciated without a 
visit to it, for there 
his finest works are 
preserved. Like Brus- 
sels, Antwerp has a 
Musée or picture gal- 
lery of great interest. 
As we should expect, 
it is especially rich in 
the works of Flemish 
artists. 

The gem of Ant- 
werp is its beautiful 
Cathedral. The Cath- 
edral of Notre Dame 
is the largest and 
most beautiful Gothic 
church in the Nether- 
lands; it is of cruci- 
form shape with triple 
aisles. It was begun 
which the upper part 
Flamboyant period, of 
of the _ wonderful 
north tower is a 
splendid example. 

Internally the 
church is simple, but 
grand and impressive, 
and the rich perspec- 
tive of its six aisles is 
very effective. Its di- 
mensions are magnifi- 
cent—in length three 
in 1352 and not fin- 
ished till 1518, so that 
it extends into the 
hundred and eighty-four feet, the width of the nave one hun- 
dred and seventy-one feet, of the transept two hundred and 
twenty-four feet, while its height is one hundred and thirty 
feet. Its area amounts to seventy thousand and sixty square 
feet; it therefore approaches that of Cologne Cathedral, which 
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Elevation of the Cross, by Rubens 


is eighty-seven thousand square feet. The vaulting is sup- 
ported by one hundred and twenty-five pillars. 

The choir stalls are modern, but very fine. 

Among the greatest treasures of the Cathedral are its 
wonderful pictures, the most magnificent of these being Rubens’ 
“Descent from the Cross.’ This is perhaps the finest of all 
Rubens’ works. The figure of Christ is admirably conceived 
and carefully drawn, the attitude being extremely expressive 
of the utter inertness of a dead body. The Maries are more 
attractive than most of Rubens’ female figures. The whole 
arrangement is most masterly and judicious, and the coloring 
rich and harmonious. 

There is an anecdote that this picture, when in an unfin- 
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ished state, fell from the easel in Rubens’ absence. Van Dyck, 
as the most skilful of his pupils, was chosen to repair the 
damage, and did so with such success that Rubens on his return 
declared that his pupil’s work surpassed his own. The parts 
said to have been thus retouched are the face of the Virgin 
and the arm of the Magdalene.. This picture is in the south 
transept; in the north transept is,thé “Elevation of the Cross” 
by the same painter, executed two years earlier (1610) soon 
after his return from a residence of eight years in Italy. This, 
too, is a magnificent picture, though inferior to the “Descent.” 
There is a third of Rubens’ great pictures in the Choir—the 
high-altarpiece, an “Assumption.” These three are among 
the finest of his works. 





A Day With the Poet Laureate 


By George F, Kearney 


rightfully called the most retiring man in England. 

He is a stranger to English society, that would be more 
than willing to idolize him, and it is said that he rarely ap- 
pears in any of the literary circles of England. Even Oxford, 
although he lives only a few miles away, does not get many 
opportunities to pay its homage to him, for he has long ago 
given up his active life among the colleges of that wonderful 
old university town. 

Until I had the great pleasure of visiting him at his beau- 
tiful home on Boar’s Hill I did not understand the reason for 
his retirement. When, however, I saw the solemn beauty of 
the place that he has selected to spend the rest of his days in, 
quietly, I no longer questioned his motives. Such surround- 
ings, I thought to myself, would make a poet out of the most 
commonplace man, and I could well understand his unwilling- 
ness to leave so beautiful a spot. 

His home is located on the crest of Boar’s Hill where 
Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy used to wander. It is one 
of the many silent hills that stand around Oxford like sentries 
guarding the noble heritages of that hallowed university town. 
Amid those solemn and wonderful surroundings, whose beauty 
could not help casting a mystical trance over those who lived 
there, he lives far from the hurly-burly of life in the ideal re- 
tirement of a true poet. 

What the world thinks about him and his poetry is of no 
concern to Robert Bridges. He systematically shuns publicity, 
refusing to see interviewers and, it is said that he rarely reads 
what is published about him. When I finally received a cordial 
invitation to visit him, I considered myself extremely fortunate, 


R ‘init BRIDGES, the newest Poet Laureate, has been 


for I was the first representative of the press that had ever 


been asked to his home. Imagine my.surprise when instead of 
receiving the usual curt letter giving me directions as to how 
to reach his home, Dr. Bridges wrote and told me that he 
would meet me at the Oxford station. “You would never find 
your way to my place amvig the hills,” he wrote, “and so I 
will come down and meet you. Then I will be able to show 
you a little of Oxford.” 

When, on the appointed day, my train rolled into Oxford 
station I had no trouble in picking Dr. Bridges out of the 
crowd that stood on the station platform. In fact, he was 
the very first person that I laid my eyes on. He is the sort 
of a man that you would instantly pick out of any crowd and 
instinctively watch. He is tall and military looking with a 
soft beard of silky gray and white. He wore a large-brimmed 
white felt hat, a black walking coat and a pair of light gray 
trousers. He is dark complexioned with an extremely inter- 
esting and traditional face and a charming softness of expres- 
sion, the fascination of which I have never been able to forget. 
He has large, deep-set, expressive eyes that flashed continually 
with an unmistakable fire. 

The one thing that impressed me most was his youthful- 
ness. The rather hackneyed expression that he is seventy 
years young is most appropriate in his case. Usually it is 
used to describe a very old man making a strenuous effort to 
keep young. In Robert Bridges’ case, however, he has never 
grown old and shows no sign whatever of his real age. Fre- 
quently during the morning that I spent among the Oxford 
colleges with so inspiring a guide, I was compelled to turn 
around and actually convince myself that the man beside me 
was the distinguished Poet Laureate instead of an enthusiastic 
young college student. He spoke of his college life-as if it were 
but yesterday. He laughed and joked about the glorious 
tim~s he had as a student of Corpus Christi College and told me 
many amusing stories of the~school-boy pranks he played. 


While we walked through the streets of the town and the 
cloisters of the colleges he seemed to be living over with me 
the days of his youth. 

On the streets he was stopped repeatedly by the town 
residents who sought to congratulate him on his new honor. 
Their attentions plainly annoyed him and he always seemed 
1elieved when they passed on. 

“Evidently one of the duties of the Poet Laureate,’ he 
remarked to me, “is to listen patiently to everything anyone 
cares to say about you. If all they said was true, I would be 
the most wonderful poet in the world.” 

He then told me that he rarely visited Oxford and had 
avoided the town especially since his appointment because of 
“the foolish prattle one is compelled to listen to.” It is com- 
monly supposed that he lives, buried in his books, in the uni- 
versity town. If it were so, such a thing would need no de- 
fense, but since the term “scholar poet” has been used dis- 
paragingly it might be interesting to know that he lives his 
life almost entirely 
removed from the 
scholastic air of the 
university. 

Later, we set 
out to walk to his 
home. We took a 
winding path that 
leads out of the old 
university town and 
up the slope of 
Boar’s Hill. Dr. 
Bridges retained his 
buoyancy of spirit 
and walked along 
with huge strides. 
It was all that I 
could do to keep up 
with him. One time 
he looked around 
and found me run- 
ning in order to keep 
pace with him. For 
a while afterwards 
he reduced his speed, 
but soon he was 
walking along at his 
old rate. 

The walk was a very interesting one. On the way we 
passed the ruins of an ancient little church romantically cov- 
ered with ivy leaves. A little further on we came to a curious 
old public house where the Oxford squires still gather over their 
ale to thrash out the scholastic and political questions of the 
day just as they did hundreds of years ago.. Then we came 
to a quiet stream of water over which we were pulled by a 
sleepy ferryman. Dr. Bridges insisted upon helping the man 
to pull the ferry chain. Then, with a few minutes’ walk we 
reached the grounds of his beautiful home, Chilswell. 

The house is an imposing stately mansion, practically new, 
built for its present owner not very long ago under his personal 
supervision. It is a beautiful home and it presents a charming 
picture from all sides, as it stands on the summit of Boar’s 
Hill peacefully and majestically surveying the scenery of the 
beautiful Oxford district. 

The view in every direction is wonderful. In the distance, 
on one side, the spires of the Oxford colleges can be seen 
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shrouded in a mist that gives the old town the appearance of 
en ancient dream city hanging in the clouds. Through the 
trees the silver flash of the river Thames in the valley below 
can be seen. As far as the eye can travel, on the other side, 
the beautiful scenery of the Oxford district stretches out until 
it is obscured from view by the mist that hangs over the deep 
valleys and the rolling hills beyond. 

As we entered the front garden Mrs. Bridges, who had 
been playing croquet on the lawn, came forward to meet us. 
She is a charming motherly looking woman, and like her hus- 
band, youthful in appearance. She is a very pleasant con- 
versationalist and soon made me feel perfectly at home. We 
sat for a long while on the piazza resting after our long walk. 
During the day he had said very little about his new appoint- 
ment and what he intended to do in the future, and so I took 
this opportunity to question him. 

“You know, this appointment means very little to me,” he 
finally assured me. “Frankly, I would have preferred not to 
take it, but I did not see how it was possible to refuse. As to 
what I will do in the future, I can venture no predictions. I 
will try to do what I can to restore the lost dignity of the office 
and preserve some of its ancient traditions, but all this time 
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alone can tell. All I ask is that I be allowed to spend the rest 
of my days in the peace and quietness of these glorious hills.” 

At tea time the conversation was mostly about America 
and its possibilities. Dr. Bridges was very enthusiastic about 
the future of America in Arts and Letters. 

“In the future I believe that America will produce litera- 
ture to which the world will be compelled to listen with admira- 
tion. I believe that American literature of the future will 
strike a new chord. The strong national life of the country 
cannot help inspiring great artists and great poets.” 

In the same quiet and peaceful way the day passed on 
until the evening haze began to creep across the valley below 
us. I shall never forget that beautiful hour of sunset—those 
gold and violet moments as the sun was slowly sinking behind 
the hills while the velvety shadows of the dusk, reaching out 
like a mysterious hand in the sky, gradually overcame the soft 
colors of the heavens. 

“Isn’t it beautiful—yes, soul-inspiring?” Dr. Bridges re- 
marked finally, after he had stood in silence for a long while 
watching the symphony of colors in the sky. “I like to watch 
the setting of the sun every night and I know of no place better 
in the whole world than at the threshold of my own home.” 


The Creaking Door 


By Madison Cawein 


OME in, old Ghost of all that used to be! 
e: You find me old, 
And love grown cold, 
And fortune flown to younger company: 
Departed, as the glory of the day, 
With friends! And you, it seems, have come to stay. 
’Tis time to pray. 


Come; sit with me, here at Life’s creaking door, 
So comfortless. 
Think, nay then!—guess, 
What was the one thing, eh? that made me poor?— 
The love of beauty, that I could not bind? 
My dream of truth? or faith in humankind?— 
But—never mind! 


All are departed now, with love and youth, 
Whose stay was brief: 
And left but grief 
And gray regret—two jades—who tell the truth!— 
Whose children, memories of things to be 
And things that failed—within the heart, ah me! 
Cry constantly. 


None can turn time back, and no man delay 
Death when he knocks.— 
What use are clocks, 
Or human hearts, to stay for us that day, 
When, at Life’s creaking door, we see his smile, 
Death’s? at the door of this old House of Trial?— 
Old Ghost, let’s wait awhile. 
















HAD often heard of Kitty Cheatham, the greatest enter- 

tainer of children in the world, but I had never seen her 

till one day at the Lyceum Theater when she gave the first 
of her annual Christmas matinées. Then I understood why 
she is affectionately called a Christmas and an Easter gift to 
the Children of New York. Not only must I tell you why she 
is this regal gift, but something of these Children as well. 
They are the hungry children of the world, the unsatisfied, 
questing children, who, gray-haired and living through long 
years, trying above all to be men and women, find, on the 
threshold of half a century, that the supreme end of life is 
to become as a little child. These are the Children, besides 
those unquestioning, luminous-eyed ones, who form over half 
of Miss Cheatham’s audience, and who go again and again to 
hear her and find inspiration in her art. So that fine old say- 
ing of the Greeks, “Whom the gods love die young,” would be 
instantly comprehended in its internal meaning by those who 
witness the magic transformation which occurs at Miss Cheat- 
ham’s recitals. Indeed, one might be tempted to paraphrase a 
bit and make the no less startling announcement—who love 
and live the lore of Kitty Cheatham die young—truly a con- 
summation and a transformation devoutly to be wished. 

If you would see this transformation, go to the Lyceum on 
one of Miss Cheatham’s matinée days. Look at the approach- 
ing Processional! There they come! The Tired Business Man 
and the Tired Business Woman; the Jaded Opera Goer and 
the Fagged Bridge Player; the Society Devotee and the In- 
defatigable Church Worker. Some are carrying flowers, all 
are carrying tired minds and hearts, all except the Little Lords 
of the procession, the Children, the Children know, they have 
been before, and they press forward with a faith and ex- 
pectancy which defies all weariness. 

But, lo, the transformation, when two hours later a laugh- 
ing Recessional appears! Less than half were children in that 
long Processional, and, behold, as they emerge from the Ly- 
ceum doors the Recessional is made up entirely of children. 
There they go, you have but to look to see them with not a 
tired mind or heart on face or sleeve. The Magic Piper has 
been at work. Where is the T. B. M. and the T. B. W.; the 
J. O. G. and the F. B. P.; the S. D. and the I. C. W.? Look, 
look, there they all go with happy laughing faces, you cannot 
spot one of them now, for every one is a Child, yes, even to the 
Press Agent and the Camera Fiend. And they will all come 


back again when the Lyceum doors open to the same Piper’s 
call. 


Kitty Cheatham 


The story of a woman who has entertained 
many thousands of people, especially children, 
with her beautiful voice and charming manners 


An Appreciation 


By 


Evelyn Nichols Kerr 


Now let me try to give you a simple picture of the woman 
and artist, Kitty Cheatham, as she stands before her audience. 
The charm of a personality makes us forget whether a person 
is large or small, of light complexion or dark; the more charm 
the more personality, the more charm the more simplicity. So 
simple this seems, yet in reality how difficult. But Miss Cheat- 
ham has achieved the difficult, for her personality is so great 
that it becomes individuality, and her simplicity makes her 
the natural woman she always is. A French writer has drawn 
this delightful distinction between the woman who poses and 
the woman who is always natural. One is a cut flower, the 
other a flower with roots. Miss Cheatham is a flower with 
roots. So she has no mannerisms; all her delightful “little 
ways” are so distinctively individual that we love them for her 
and love her for them. 

There she stands in a soft-colored quaint gown the children 
love, without a jewel, but we all know the simple little silver 
bracelet tightly clasped round the left wrist, the tiny handker- 
chief three inches square, which is so marvelously adaptive, the 
sky-blue baby ribbon round her neck with its tight little bow 
exactly under her chin. Yes, we know them and we love them. 
But when she begins to use those exquisite hands we soon see 
that they have a language of their own. Marcel Prevost, the 
French feminimist, considers Miss Cheatham’s hands the most 
expressive in the world. He makes this interesting distinction: 
Sadda Yacho, the distinguished Japanese actress, has the great- 
est tragedy hands in the world, and Kitty Cheatham has the 
greatest comedy hands. Go to see them, they cannot be de- 
scribed. 

And now do you ask for that difficult thing—a description 
of the way Miss Cheatham does her work? She is so informal 
and natural that one feels as if one had entered the drawing- 
room of a delightful hostess, who takes your sympathy for 
granted in the most friendly way, and tells you, individually, 
all these wonderful and delightful things. She usually prefaces 
a song or poem with her own story or adaptation of it; these 
running comments are individual and illuminating and have a 
fascination of their own. She tells these stories in a direct 
and breathless fashion, just as she would to one individual; 
you feel that you are the only one to whom she is talking, and 
she does this with almost pure mentality, using very little color 
or emotion, with the effect upon her audience that they listen 
spell-bound, fearing to lose a word. Then she brings her 
esthetic influence into play, and shows you through color and 
imagination the artistic side. 
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The general auditor does not analyze, does not care how 
the real artist accomplishes his work if only he affords the 
amusement and entertainment for which the auditor has paid; 
but the thinker and brother or sister-in-art care mightily and 
delight to render homage where homage is due, delight to see 
all artificiality and trick utterly abolished in the real living 
art of the artist. There is a wonderful blending of mental 
vitality, color and imagination in all of Miss Cheatham’s work, 
showing the true master’s handling of art, but always she gives 
you first ideas, a mental concept, before introducing any color 
or imagination. 

Her power to re-create is another artistic triumph. 
Whether it be little Miss Muffit with the incorrigible spider, our 
old friend Tom, the Piper’s Son, Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby, 
or the dearly beloved sentimental Owl and the Pussy Cat, the 
freshness of their charm is as delightful and as fascinating 
as on the day they first stepped into song or story. And who 
can do this? The master of technique? Yes—but even then 
the false note may sound from time to time, while the artist 
of sincerity lives for the time being what he portrays. There 
is a pseudo-technique, which is trick, and there is a real tech- 
nique which is Art. To this Art Miss Cheatham’s work be- 
longs, and this places her among the great. There is a won- 
derful mission in all Art that is great—it is the mission to 
heal; all great Art when truly conveyed through the inter- 
preter to the receptive auditor must bless and must heal, and 
here is the secret of the greatness of Kitty Cheatham’s power 
and art,—she heals us, she gives us back again the faith of 
other years, and shows us once more (through her own rare at- 
tainment) the open mind, the wonder, the dear belief of the 
Child We Used To Be—and this heals every wound, heals be- 
cause it sets us free. The power to do this assures us con- 
vincingly that Miss Cheatham lives her Art away from the 
footlights—and this gives her the proud distinction of being 
both Woman and Artist. 

Mr. Lawrence Gilman has expressed in a few words the 
happy fate of those who know Miss Cheatham personally. He 
says: “There can be no lovelier fortune for any artist whose 
function is interpretative, than that which has happily fallen 
to Miss Cheatham’s lot; as there can be no privilege more rare 
and high than that vouchsafed to whomsoever is neither too 
wise nor too heedless to sit with humility at her feet.” 

The first time i talked with Miss Cheatham I spoke of 
her sincerity and wonderful mental vitality, which had so 
attracted me to her work. When Miss Cheatham saw that I 
understood something of the form of her technique, and most 
of all the thought back of it, she took me within the keep, and 
I soon sat face to face with this “Child,” who has not only seen 
a new heaven and a new earth, but is also creating the same 
for others. 

“You do not know all that is back of my work,” she said 
spontaneously. 

“It was because I felt this that I wished to meet and talk 
with you,” I answered. 

Thereupon the Child smiled—and straightway we began 
to talk, the kind of talk that is too intimate to be repeated 
word for word, but which, taken as a whole, produces a soul- 
portrait. And the soul of Kitty Cheatham is the soul of the 
Universal and Immortal Child, this child-spirit and beauty even 
speaks to you from her lips and eyes and the general radiance 
of her face when engaged in conversation; and it is because of 
this conquest, this absolute surrender of the soul to be reborn 
and become as a little child, that she has made a conquest of 
two continents, and is unconsciously bringing others to the 
same surrender of re-birth with the fulfillment of heavenly pos- 
session. 

The ‘story of the evolution of Miss Cheatham’s work is 
full of that fascinating and lasting romance—the romance of 
character. Her distinguished Southern lineage, dating back to 
‘Generals and ‘Judges’ of “revolutionary .times, who “influenced 
both the social and political life of those ante-bellum days, is 
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generally known. Not so well known, however, is that period 
of her life (which, by the way, is a vital chapter in the life of 
every artist) when she experienced the “growing time with all 
the growing pains,” and firmly held herself to the development 
of her work amid all the varied and subtle temptations that 
arise, almost unconsciously, in the artistic atmosphere of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Not many years ago she was the guest of a French noble- 
man and his wife, an American woman of distinguished South- 
ern ancestry. One evening, as they sat before an open fire in 
this old French chateau, Miss Cheatham began to hum an old 
negro melody. When she finished tears were streaming down 
the faces of her listeners. Spontaneously her hostess exclaimed: 

“My dear, you must go to London and sing these songs. 
I will give you letters to members of the Royal family who will 
do much for you; English people have been surfeited with 
‘coon songs,’ but they have never heard a genuine negro song. 
We must keep alive this beautiful music of our Southern coun- 
try, and it occurs to me very forcibly that you are the person 
to do it. Promise me now to think up all the old negro songs 
and stories you ever knew, and sing them as you have always 
done—just as you have done for me to-night, and promise me 
always to sing first, ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.’”’ 

Miss Cheatham at first demurred—these songs were so 
simple, they were just a part of her life, but gradually she saw 
that herein lay the secret of the Gleam she was to follow. Just 
two weeks from that eventful evening Miss Cheatham appeared 
at a large musical party in the home of one of Queen Alex- 
andra’s Ladies in Waiting, her fellow-artists being Mme. 
Albani, and Johannes Wolf, the great violinist. Yes, she sang 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” simply and without accompani- 
ment, to the intense interest and enthusiasm of her audience. 
From that moment she was enthusiastically received, and her 
work not only became the vogue of London and Paris, but she 
was received both as artist and guest in the royal families of 
England, Russia, Spain, Greece, Bavaria, Roumania, Servia, 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

Yvette Guilbert, the celebrated French artist, is one of 
Miss Cheatham’s most enthusiastic admirers, always expressing 
herself grateful for an artist who is creating instead of imitat- 
ing. Miss Cheatham gave Puccini his first hearing of negro 
songs when he paid his first visit to this country, and Humper- 
dinck, during his visit to New York for the premiére of his 
opera, Koenigskinder, made his only public appearance when 
he surprised Miss Cheatham’s audience at her Christmas 
matinée in order to play her accompaniments to his own songs. 
Another admirer and helpful adviser was the celebrated French 
actor Coquelin, who made his last appearance in London with 
Miss Cheatham. He happily described her art as “rare minia- 
ture painting in song.” 

But none of this admiration can harm a nature like Miss 
Cheatham’s. When Henry Burleigh, the negro composer, plays 
her accompaniments at the Lyceum, there is a picture within a 
picture, which to many is both beautiful and arresting when 
this gracious Southern gentlewoman of distinguished ancestry 
takes the hand of the negro composer and charmingly recognizes 
the merit of his work before her audience. 

The depth of Miss Cheatham’s art is not always appre- 
ciated by the casual observer. Not only is she our greatest 
authority on the literature of childhood, but she is preéminently 
the one person of to-day who is thoroughly equipped to pre- 
serve the negro folk-lore of America. This gives her work a 
rare educational value, which, through her untiring efforts to 
illustrate in song and story the origin, growth and development 
of negro folk music, has won for her a hearty recognition from 
cur universities and philanthropic and educational institutions 
throughout the country. Among these she has recently ap- 
peared at Yale, Cornell, Hotchkiss, the Teachers’ Association 
at Peabody Institute, Baltimore; the Alumnz Association of 
the ‘Pennsylvania College for Women, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh; the Teachers’ Association of Brooklyn, the Young 











People’s Symphony concerts (Walter Damrosch, conductor) 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and also in Carnegie Hall as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in an entire 
Tschaikowsky program, Miss Cheatham prefacing each num- 
ber of the “Nutcracker Suite” with her own adaptation of the 
original Hoffman Fairy Tales. 

Do you ask how it is that Miss Cheatham has so quickly 
won this wide recognition? The answer is very simple: she is 
genuine, genuine in her art and genuine in her life. 

Just as I was leaving Miss Cheatham she casually showed 
me a photograph of a garden party, which had been taken when 
she was a guest of one of the Royal family of England. It was 
interesting to recognize in the group the King and Queen of 
Spain and other royalty personages. Deeply interested, I asked: 

“You have given a great deal of your work on the other 
side before royal children, have you not?” 

Miss Cheatham assented with charming nonchalance, and 
then added very earnestly: 

“We are all Royal Children. Don’t ever forget that!” 

They were her last words to me at our first interview. 
And I did not forget, for as I left her the influence of this Royal 
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Child went with me and stayed with me. And gradually I 
knew why this influence lasted—she is a Comrade to all, and 
by that I mean not only to our human kindred, but that great 
mysterious life by which we are all surrounded, the great world 
of nature which speaks to all, who will hear, with that “ever- 
speaking voice of everywhere.” 

As I went on my way happy and enriched, I could only 
think of those delightful lines Miss Cheatham gave us at her 
last Easter Offering, which, slightly paraphrased, tell of the 
broad Comradeship of lives like hers: 





“The posies they are good to her, 
And bow them as they should to her, 
As fareth she upon her Royal way; 
The birdlings of the wood do make her music, 
Gentle music all the day. 


“The little stars are kind to her, 
The moon she hath a mind to her, 
And layeth on her head a golden crown; 
And singeth then the wind to her, 
The song she loveth best—of Bethle’m town.” 


HE moon seems like a docile sheep, 
T She pastures while all people sleep, 
But sometimes, when she goes astray, 
She wanders all alone by day. 


Up in the clear blue morning air 
We are surprised to see her there, 
Grazing in_her woolly white, 
Waiting the return of night. 


When dusk lets down the meadow bars 
She greets again her lambs, the stars! 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


HISTORIAN, writing about an ancient king, said 

this: “Whatever may have been his faults, the one 

thing we admire most about Jehu was that he was a 
rustler. Others fought and fell back, but when Jehu drew the 
sword, he had no more use for the scabbard. When he had a 
duty to perform, he went toward it as an arrow toward the 
mark. When he assumed command of the army, it was a fare- 
well to camp. When he drew rein, his horses felt the inspira- 
tion of his touch and were off like a shot, so that his men from 
afar recognized his pace before they could recognize his fea- 
tures.” 

We need to do with our might what our hands find to do. 
When we decide that a certain course of action is right, we 
are not to dilly-dally; we are to go straight forward, persisting 
in that action though the heavens fall. Those who spur them- 
selves to action in this whole-hearted fashion accomplish worth- 
while work in the world; but those who toy with responsibility 
are found in the back seat for which they are fitted—that is, 
if they are found at all! 

This was the truth Harold Begbie had in mind when he 
wrote The Day that Changed the World, He asked himself: 
“What if—for one day—every Christian should act as if the 
beliefs he professed were literally true?” And he answered in 
the straightforward, compelling manner that characterizes all 
his books. No one who reads thoughtfully can dismiss the sub- 


ject by saying that it is nonsense to consider the question. 
Spite of everything, the query persists. 

Mr. Begbie presents a hero who is far from being a re- 
ligious enthusiast. He was not very much in earnest about 


anything. Gradually, however, he became interested in the 
problems of English politics. He discussed with many people 
cures more or less fanciful for economic ills. Then he discov- 
ered—and no one was more astonished than himself at the 
discovery—the real need. 

The beginning of the change in him came when he started 
to think of the needs of individuals, rather than of the cry of 
the multitudes. He had seen tens of thousands of striving, 
dying people, but had paid little thought to them as individuals, 
till one night his heart went out to a sickly babe. He took 
the child to the country, and put him with a motherly care- 
taker. And as he watched and waited, as he hoped and prayed 
for the recovery of the little one, his dreams were in the pro- 
cess of re-formation, though he knew it not. “Something 
seemed to create a mother in my heart,” he said, in attempted 
explanation of its half-realized change. At length, when the 
child died, he prayed that he might be the better for the in- 
fluence of the babe on his life. He was conscious of a yearning 
after innocence and holiness. . 

Other lessons were learned from the old people in the home 
where the child spent his last weeks on earth. The nurse, who 
cared for the child, was absolutely certain of God’s existence, 
of the truth of God’s promises, and she could not understand 
how anyone could doubt these facts. The Hermit, the man 
of the house, was one whose Christianity was a matter for 
every day. To give his own characterization of his life: 

“When I work, master, I think of my black sin and long 
for heart-cleanness; when I take bread I think of the soul. 
I’m making for God’s judgment; and when I clean and tidy 
up a bit, I think of the little faults in my character which want 
the winnowing fan of the Son of man.” 

At last came the day when “the hero was conscious of a 


singular happiness, a singular and most compelling certainty 
that everything which Christianity declares to be true is indeed 
absolutely, entirely and gloriously true.” But this feeling did 
not bring to him what some people persist in thinking such an 
assurance will bring: gloom, and a sense that everything worth 
while has gone out of life. Instead this was his feeling: 
“Every breath I drew was a blessing. My heart beat with 
hosannahs and thanksgiving. I was almost laughing in my 
soul with the sheer elation of a living faith in a living God. 
It seemed too good to be true. But I knew that it was true.” 
He met a man who declared that the country was going to 
perdition, and he told the man that all the country needed was 
religion—real religion. But the man contemptuously said: 

“When I hear the Sermon on the Mount preached in the 
Stock Exchange, and when I see those principles of conduct 
practised in the Bank of England, I’ll consider religion as a 
remedy for political confusion.” The persistent hero told him 
of the one thing he could do to bring the day which he seem- 
ingly said was an impossibility: “Humble yourself before 
God till you feel your heart break. Then rise and go into the 
world, not to see how much you can get eut of your fellow- 
creature, but how much goodness you can do, how much kind- 
ness you can show, how many men and women and little sor- 
rowful poor children you can comfort, help and save. That’s 
religion.” 

The next day was the day of days. All London—all Eng- 
land—seemed possessed with a passion of helpfulness. The 
change did not affect those who were not Christians, but it did 
affect those who had called themselves Christians, but had 
done precious little to prove the reality of their profession. 
Fashionable women from the West End of London stopped 
traffic in the opposite direction as they hurried to the slums to 
take women and children for a motor ride; absentee landlords 
who had been indifferent to rotting tenements hurried out to 
see them and give instructions that they be rebuilt. Country 
homes were opened to the poor who were suffocating in Lon- 
don’s East End; representatives of the people in Parliament 
who had been at sword’s points, spoke words that opened the 
way for a reign of political good will. Everywhere life seemed 
different. On the streets “instead of clamorous and pushing 
competition, the crowding vehicles glided forward with wonder- 
ful quietness, giving way to each other, pausing for people to 
cross in front of them.” 

And everywhere there was heard but one explanation of 
these unusual acts: “Somehow I feel to-day that God really is!” 

That was it! These people believed, and they acted on 
their belief. Everybody in London who had been satisfied with 
pretending to be religious or who had tried to be religious, 
actually was religious that day. They were living in accord 
with the words of the apostle: 

“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

And at last they were really understanding the words of 
Christ: , 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 

Whole-hearted living in accordance with our professions— 
this is the teaching of The Day that Changed the World. And 
being like that will change the world: there can be no doubt 
of it! 





Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


T IS most gratifying indeed for folk who are identified with 
book selling to note the change which has taken place in 
the taste of the readers of books. 

Not so long since there were wild races going on month 
by month to keep up with the “six best sellers” in fiction. Now 
we seem to have a public which has steadied itself and at last 
has come to its senses, and choosing the solid reading and let- 
ting the light fiction rest. 

The time that any book, no matter how badly written, 
might strike the fancy of the multitude and outsell many a 
worthy effort by the thousands of copies, seems to have passed, 
and we at last have come to a time when the public is actually 
clamoring for the worth while books. 

This fall we have been very rich in having a crop of really 
good reading matter, and the lovers of cheap, tawdy literature 
are going to have a hard time to find much to their liking. 

Among the volumes which have recently been published is 
one which is going to make a very wide appeal. 

More Than Conquerors, by Ariadne Gilbert, should find 
its way into the shelves of every growing private library. Here 
are gathered together accounts of the achievements of the really 
great. We read of the many vicissitudes and triumphs of 
such men as Lincoln, Phillips Brooks, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Beethoven, Pasteur and others of equal fame and get an in- 
timate knowledge of their works and deeds. It is a book which 
will always prove friendly no matter how often read. 

The people in general have hardly realized what a very 
good friend they have had in Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. Let them 
take one look into his new book and all doubts as to his friendli- 
ness will vanish. We cannot but feel very happy indeed to 
know that we, the people, have a friend at court who is look- 
ing after our interests in such a fearless manner. The book 
referred to is 1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Ac- 
cessories. 

Products which we have always looked to as being every 
thing that was good are stripped bare and we are told how we 
have been humbugged all these years. New foods and toilet 
articles which have made their appearance recently from time 
to time are analyzed and we are told frankly if they can be 
used fearlessly or not. 

As to the beverages, one item appealed to me very forcibly. 
A much advertised soda water counter “ladies’” drink contains 
a very harmful habit-forming drug and has other deadly in- 
gredients in its composition. Quite some drink for teetotalers!! 

This is indeed a book for every housewife, and she into 
whose hands the buying of foods is placed, will be helped 
materially in getting not only her money’s worth but right 
goods. 

Not so very long ago there was a book of poems published 
which are quite worthy of mention here. 

Poetry is a hard subject to talk about in an article of 
this kind, but Poems for Loyal Hearts, by Rev. William Liv- 
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ingston, is a book which I find very easy to recommend to all 
those who love verse. Father Livingston has many selec- 
tions in his little volume which are so musical, they sing them- 
selves. 

“This Irish Heart of Mine” is one of them, as is also “A 
Moonlit Frost.” There is a wide range of subjects, many 
of the poems being religious, but they all breathe the tender- 
ness and kindness of their author, who could not keep his own 
personality out of them no matter how he tried. 

If you are Irish get the book and read it, if you admire 
Ireland buy it anyway. 

Of the novels there is one which stands out among the 
rest. The Auction Block, by Rex Beach, is one of the best of 
the season. 

Mr. Beach has departed from his usual scenes and told 
us about certain “sets” in New York’s society. 

While sometimes one feels as though it is a cruel book, 
still we know there must be enough local color, which is true 
to the classes about whom he writes. 

The books for young people have been appearing upon the 
tables in large numbers lately and among them I found one 
which is of unusual interest. Tell Me Why Stories About 
Animals, by C. H. Claudy, is the book, and the kiddies are 
going to have a very good time reading it and being educated 
at the same time (without their knowing it of course, for no 
one likes to be educated willfully). 

The author sounds a warning in his preface. “Students 
of natural history have no business with this book,” and it is 
not supposed to be a deep, dense work on the subject, but just 
fine chatty stories about the animals with which we are all so 
familiar and see every day—and the more timid creatures 
of the woods. 

The book is delightful and many a small child will be 
made very happy for having received a copy of this attractively 
illustrated volume. 

Just now when the eyes of the world are turned toward 
Europe, we have a book called Boys’ Book of Famous. Regi- 
ments, by H. A. Ogden. All boys, whether interested or not 
in things military, are going to have a joyful time reading 
about “Pickett’s Charge,” “Cromwell’s Ironsides,”’ “Napoleon’s 
Imperial Guard” and of the most famous regiments of Russia, 
England and Germany. Surely here is a book to fit the times 
and the boys are usually well up in the events of the moment. 
They are going to read it and even pass it on to their little girl 
friends, for it is of equal interest to both. 

And so with all these good things before us there is 
hardly any reason for us to bemoan the fact that so many 
books are published, for if they are good ones so much the 
better, and both the youths and older folks will have plenty 
to keep them busy in the long winter evenings which are going 
to come soon, and then the lure of the “movies” will be les- 
sened and pleasure will be confined to our own homes. 
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2 ‘Taming of Zenas Henry 


O Far away, green waves, your voices 
call; 
Your cool lips kiss the wild and weedy 
shore; 
And out upon the sea-line sails are 
brown— 
White sea birds, crying, 
shades fall— 
Deep waters dimple ’round the drip- 
ping oar, 
And last rays light the little fishing 
town. 


hover—soft 


—Mary C. Gillington. 


CHAPTER I 
Wilton 
N a narrow bar of sand, sur- 
O rounded by a moody ocean, lies 
Wilton. 

Sometimes the sand is golden, the 
ocean blue; then Wilton is in springtime 
humor—every wave dances, every dune 
sparkles with mica, every stretch of 


marsh grass is emerald-hued. But under 
a summer sun the sea scarcely breathes; 
white dunes give out shimmers of heat; 
the marsh grass sways lazily. Fall sees 
Wilton often veiled in ragged mists, with 
muttering surf, cheerless dunes. dripping 
marsh grass; or, tempest-swept, its waves 


foam upon the shore, the dunes rise like 
spectres, the bronzed grass is beaten 
down. Winter brings leaden seas, snow- 
buried dunes, lifeless grasses. 

But no matter what the season, Wilton 
is ever Wilton! 

Along its main street, deep with sand, 
straggle .a score of weather-bleached 
houses about which crippled willows hud- 
dle, stretching their branches into the 
lea of the west. This street has its be- 
ginning in the crescent-shaped beach at 
the further end of the town—an untidy 
beginning, too, choked by a litter of 
lobster-pots, drying nets, and upturned 
dories. It is from this “Land’s End” 
that the life-saving station sends its 
beacon out over the waters after dusk. 
The bay within the enclosure is dotted 
by numberless skiffs and yawls, as well 
as an occasional schooner which put in 
for shelter from a rough sea. 

Away from the bay and the confusion 
of the beach wanders the main street. 
Off between silvered fish-shanties and 
dwellings it makes its way, winding 
through miles of silent wood-roads, until 
it reaches Wilton Junction. 

Wilton Junction, the upstart child of 
a sleepy parent, stands proudly beside 
the railroad. Never did it know the iso- 
lation of being reached only by fishing- 
smack, as, in a former day did Wilton. 
No, Wilton Junction daily witnesses the 
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arrival of a solitary train which puffs 
with importance to the limit of narrow 
rust-covered rails. Wilton Junction, 
furthermore, boasts a modern church, 
three shops, a band, and—glory of glor- 
ies—a hotel. The “Junction folks” re- 
gard Wilton with scorn, declaring they 
would rather be buried alive than live 
there. Wilton dwellers, on the other 
hand, assert they should be “clean beat 
out” to reside forever in the “hustle” of 
the Junction. Yet the Junction, even at 
its maddest moments, cannot keep pace 
with Sawyer’s Falls—the nearest city— 
for it is still provincial enough to class 
tooth-brushes with its summer novelties, 
and to know but a single variety of 
breakfast food. Moreover, at train time, 
its stores are closed that its shopkeepers 
may join the rest of the populace that 
loiters and chats on the station platform. 

But Wilton never mingles at these 
gatherings. A tiny settlement walled in 
between the ocean and miles of low, pine- 
covered hills, it does its visiting amid 
nets on the beach; from dory to dory; or 
upon “the Anxious Seat”—the bench 
upon the bluff from which women strain 
eyes seaward for the first glimpse of a 
belated mackerel fleet. Or sometimes it 
prefers the hour when the mail comes in 
to exchange gossip. For Wilton does 
gossip—gossips openly and unashamed. 
It is far too artless to conceal the interest 
it feels in its people. 

“When folks don’t tell things "bout 
themselves there’s only one reason,” 
argues Silas Nickerson, the postmaster. 
“It’s because they’re ashamed of it!” 

Therefore it is tacitly understood that 
each individual offer as a benefaction to 
the town a faithful account of any deed 
deviating from the daily routine. 

Such deviations, alas, are few enough! 

From the time the sun dimples into 
pink the waters of the bay until the 
pines crowning the hills that flank the 
hamlet are tinged to copper, life drifts 
on in an almost unvarying rhythm. So 
even a relation do the round of homely 
tasks maintain toward the whirling of 
the planets that it would be difficult to 
decide whether the faint smoke from the 
morning fires rises as incense to the com- 
ing dawn, or whether the dawn comes, 
obedient to the beckonings of the pale 
chimney spirits. 

With daybreak, so long as the season 
holds, the fishing fleet puts off to “the 
Ledges” speeding into the crimson of the 
sunrisé noiselessly, for Wilton has not 
yet been invaded by the gasoline engine. 
Most of the townsfolk are astir before 
the white sails are fairly out of sight. A 


cock crows, a windmill creaks, there is 
the sound of an axe, the penetrating call 
of one neighbor to another. A man with 
jangling milk-cans passes down the road, 
his footfalls muffled in the sand. A 
group of youngsters, ever alert for the 
flight of darkness, scamper along the 
shore shouting in rivalry to the booming 
of the surf, and dragging after them 
great tangles of wet kelp. 

Slowly the light topping the crest of 
the dunes steals down, flooding them 
with gold. 

Then Wilton is really awake! Once 
more the unchanging round of life is 
taken up. The mother bustles after the 
children (youth is not plenty in this dull 
little village) and coaxing them from the 
allurements of the beach, starts them off 
to school. Afterward she turns to her 
home duties. There is always enough to 
keep her busy—and her husband, too. 
But what a vast difference there is in the 
method by which these two attack their 
obligations! All day her wiry little body 
flits about, completing one task and tak- 
ing up the next one with the quick dart- 
ings of a humming-bird on the wing. 
Not so her helpmate! If he is not with 
the fishermen he rakes, perhaps, a part 
of the lawn with purposeless stroke; 
drops the rake to visit at the front fence 
with the butcher; abandons the butcher 
to view through his telescope some pass- 
ing five-master; leaves the five-master to 
feed the hens; and then deserts the still 
unsatisfied hens to welcome the coming 
of the noon mail at the store. It is from 
the bench outside the post-office where 
he sits smoking in company with other 
recreants, that he is later summoned by 
his wife and led back to the unfinished 
lawn, and the hungry hens. 

For it is woman, after all, who guides 
the mariner when he is in port. 

Master of his ship, and often the most 
active of creatures when afloat, he is ill 
at ease on shore, speedily degenerating 
into a chronic idler the moment he drops 
anchor. Alas, he even sinks still farther 
and becomes the spendthrift if he but 
have a big haul of mackerel. All this the 
lean, keen-eyed partner of his home real- 
izes but too well. Therefore with set 
jaw she holds him to his work, compelling 
his respect thereby, although many a 
time rousing his temper by her relentless 
dictatorship. In his soul he acknowledges 
the justice of her insistance, even though 
outwardly he rebels against it. Quietly 
or with open aggression, according to the 
limitations of her tact, she is the force 
that rules the throne. Not only is she 











wife, mother, nurse, cook; she is a score 
of things beside. 

If sudden frosts overtake the cran- 
berries, endangering the year’s crop, in- 
stantly she is on her knees in the bog 
with back as strong as any Portuguese 
laborer. She it is who borders the front 
walk with lime-washed pebbles; who su- 
perintends the stationing of the red, 
white and blue dory filled with nastur- 
tiums in the middle of the lawn; who 
directs the training of the crimson ramb- 
ler over the doorway. If she does not 
altogether fancy the whale’s vertebre 
with which her spouse further embellishes 
the grass-plot she yields the point in 
silence, recognizing that this is the uni- 
versal expression of the esthetic in the 
male population of the town. In conse- 
quence almost every dwelling is orna- 
mented with such portions of this mons- 
ter’s skeleton as its owner has been able 
to procure, the proudest citizen—a re- 
tired pilot—delighting in a pair of huge 
jaws of an awful whiteness which stand 
upright and hold within their grip a 
swinging tub of petunias. 

“Sometimes,” ruminates Zenas Henry, 
“it makes me sorter creep to think what 
a school of whales would rise up an’ 
gather their bones together if the last 
trump should sound through this town. 
It doesn’t seem safe.” 

The wife’s objection to having her 
front yard transformed into a natural 
history museum certainly is not on the 
ground of its danger. She argues, how- 
ever, and argues wisely, that if the lawn 
is to any degree tidy it is a triumph. 
Here her strength dissipates itself. There 
is no such thing as rousing a spark of 
pride in the appearance of the back yard. 
Amid chaos that would do honor to the 
pathway of some gigantic cyclone her 
husband sits on a barrel or on the chop- 
ping-block, and smokes with complete 
serenity. She must therefore content 
herself by closing the blinds toward the 
woodshed and giving her overwrought 
feelings vent in making glorious her own 
particular province by sweeping, scrub- 
bing and polishing it afresh. 

And yet this woman who stands upon 
her threshold, whiplash in hand, is far 
from being the tyrant she seems. She 
is but the mouthpiece of a never-resting 
conscience whose will she echoes and be- 
fore whose mandates she bows, a slave. 
Over inclination, over pity, over affection, 
roughshod this power constantly drives 
her on, but so well does she conceal her 
servitude that to all about her she is 
ever the sovereign and proclaims her 
royal New England blood by governing 
her kingdom as unto the Lord. 

And her consort? 

Bronzed he is, with ruddy color burned 
into the cheek; eye alert for every mood 
of the waves; hair dark from sea-sweep- 
ing breezes; hands toughened by trawl 
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and line; body lithe from rigid economy. 
A man who has seen too much of tragedy 
to smile easily. Dwarfing, it is true, 
when amid trivialities, but rising like a 
giant when summoned to heroic action. 

And beneath this rough and often cold, 
exterior man and woman alike possess 
hearts as warm as their own sun-kissed 
sands; courage born of storm and tem- 
pest; that generosity that is fostered 
only by a common poverty; and a mar- 
velous individuality, the outgrowth of a 
life so loosely woven that one is not 
crushed against his neighbor. 

For Wilton clay has been moulded in 
no single pattern. In common with all 
other human beings these fisher-folk 
have been stamped into peculiar design 
by disposition, environment and experi- 
ence; they only differ from the outside 
world in daring to venture forth with 
the stamp unconcealed upon them. Scarce 
one in the hamlet but can boast decided 
personality unless, perhaps, it be Uncle 
Martha who has faded into Aunt Mar- 
tha’s echo, and even he is individual 
through his very lack of individuality. 

Yet is there one in the village who 
towers above them all—one whom Nature 
has cast from a crude but massive mould, 
and who stands in distinct outline 
against that background of sea, sand and 
sunshine; one respected but feared of all 
Wilton—Zenas Henry, Prince of Inde- 
pendents! 

CHAPTER II 


Zenas Henry 


Zenas Henry Brewster was famed 
throughout Wilton for two accomplish- 
ments—his weather predictions and his 
temper! The former he derived from a 
pile of almanacs, the latter from his 
paternal grandfather. Neither friend nor 
foe challenged Zenas Henry’s supremacy 
in either field. 

So accurate were his forecasts of cloud 
or sunshine that he had become the 
weather oracle of the town. No fisher- 
man ventured forth without first con- 
sulting him; there was no shingling, 
plowing or planting without his approval. 
Sea-turns and hot waves were to him 
what the anise bag is to the hound; and 
so quickly could he scent an east wind 
that, whenever he poked his nose outside 
his door, he was carefully watched. 
There goes Zenas Henry with his um- 
brella was a cry for all the town to set 
out similarly armed. 

But Zenas Henry never bothered him- 
self to carry his umbrella. No, indeed! 
He merely hooked its curving handle 
firmly into the back of his coat collar 
and went on his way down the village 
street with it swinging rhythmically 
from side to side. Natives of this little 
New England town had become so ac- 
customed to seeing Zenas Henry abroad 
with this strange appendage that they 
seldom commented upon it. But strang- 





ers were always impressed by the rugged 
figure, the long coat flapping in the 
breeze, the tall white beaver hat worn 
alike in rain, wind or sunny weather; 
and the umbrella swaying like a pendu- 
lum from between his shoulders. 

And Zenas Henry’s temper was quite 
as celebrated as was his umbrella. There 
were few in the town who had not en- 
countered this fury at some time or other, 
and all agreed that it “couldn’t be beat!” 

“He gets on like a lamb till somethin’ 
sets up agin him,” announced Lyman 
Bearse, “then off he goes like a shootin’ 
star! He leaves a trail of fireworks be- 
hind him that lights up things for a 
spell, I can tell you!” 

That Zenas Henry could brook no op- 
position was undoubtedly true. Perhaps 
this was the reason he had remained a 
bachelor and lived alone in the white 
cottage on the hill. It was a pretty 
house that overlooked the village and had 
a broad view out to sea. Zenas Henry’s 
father and mother, his grandfather and 
grandmother had lived there before him, 
but the place had been altered since it 
came into Zenas Henry’s possession by 
the cloudbursts of his wrath. 

Zenas Henry believed in disciplining 
anything that annoyed him. 

If a blind banged he promptly took it 
off its hinges and set it upon the ground 
beneath the window, that it might become 
a warning to other boisterous shutters. 

“T’ll teach it!” he declared, shaking his 
fist savagely at the transgressor. 

In consequence his house, both inside 
and out, became a miniature peniten- 
tiary. A squeaking weather-vane that 
had rasped its owner’s nerves, had been 
deposed to the front lawn, where its 
proudly veering ship was anchored with 
cord and veered no more. The absence 
of the three lower steps before the door 
might well have been taken as an indi- 
cation of shiftlessness unless one under- 
stood that those guilty objects had caused 
Zenas Henry a fall one icy night, and 
had therefore sacrificed their position of 
honor. 

Within doors other chattels were serv- 
ing out terms of punishment. A large 
plaster cast of Clytie, which had given 
Zenas Henry a fright one moonlight 
evening, was shrouded in sable draperies 
and turned face to the wall. The mantel 
clock, with its full-rigged ship pitching 
amid cerulean billows, had once offered 
false information; so its untrustworthy 
hands had been removed and it was 
henceforth sentenced to the ignominy of 

an aimless ticking. Near the clock lay 
a lenseless pair of spectacles. Zenas 
Henry could have told you how those 
malefactors had maintained invidious si- 
lence upon his forehead while he searched 
two hours for them. 

“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!” 
quoted Zenas Henry. 
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So, with uncompromising literalness, 
he had proceeded at once to do so. For- 
tunately for Wilton, most of Zenas 
Henry’s rage was vented upon inanimate 
objects. When he was thoroughly in- 
censed toward persons he clamped his 
jaws together, turned on his heel, and 
strode unseeingly into the depths of the 
pine woods. What happened there no 
one ever knew. When he emerged he 
was always pale but entirely subdued. 

On this particular April day, however, 
both the world and Zenas Henry were in 
holiday humor. The ocean, to its bound- 
ary of clear sky, was an iridescent disc 
of blue and gold. Floods of warmth 
poured down upon the red and the sil- 
vered roofs of the houses beneath the 
hill. But behind the pine-covered slopes 
to the west of the village, masses of 
white clouds with cavernous shadows in 
their midst, rolled up into the heaven. 
As they spread rapidly seaward . their 
jagged edges shifted into series of snowy 
gargoyles that grinned out into the sun- 
shine. Zenas Henry studied these clouds 
thoughtfully. Then he drew in his nos- 
trils. He could smell the salt of the 
ocean; the steaming loam of his newly 
plowed field; the bonfire, sleepily de- 
vouring a stack of whitened corn-stalks. 
But evidently he scented something else 
in the air, for when he set out for the 
post-office he wore his umbrella in his 
usual dangling fashion. 

Yet the prospect of a storm did not 
dampen his spirits, for he hummed to 
himself as he went along, and he smiled, 
too, as if some unusually pleasant reverie 
absorbed him. The noon mail had just 
come in, and Zenas Henry always went 
to the noon mail. He never went for 
the noon mail because he never had any. 

When he entered the post-office Silas 
Nickerson, the snuff-colored postmaster, 
peered from behind the barred window 
like a ferret from its cage. 

“Mail come in, Silas?” asked Zenas 
Henry. 

Zenas Henry always opened his con- 
versation with this question, although he 
was perfectly aware that the mail came 
on the “vestibule train” which was due to 
arrive at Wilton Junction at precisely 
twenty-seven minutes, past eleven. He 
could see the black smoke of the engine 
from his own windows, and could cal- 
culate to a second how long it would be 
before Ephraim Wise, the mail carrier, 
would drive up to the office with his salt 
and pepper mare and toss the leather bag 
in at the door. He had, moreover, suc- 
cessfully reckoned by intricate methods 
just how long it would take Silas to 
stamp the mail, read the postal cards, 
sort the letters and papers, and dis- 
tribute all in the boxes. Yet Zenas 
Henry had invariably greeted Silas with 
the same remark for the last twenty 
years and Silas, who was one of Zenas 
Henry’s best friends, comprehended per- 





fectly that this was a mere salutation, 
and therefore always responded: 

“Yes, just in,” with the same inflection 
he had used for that same long stretch of 
time. 

“Heavy mail, Silas?” 

“Tol’able.” 

Pound! pound! went the letter stamp. 

“Go to town meetin’ last night, Silas?” 

“Yep.” 

“Rheumatism kep’ me home. 
they do?” 

“Considered again what they recon- 
sidered last time—nothin’ new.” 

Zenas Henry shifted nervously from 
one foot to the other. These were not 
really the things he had come to say. He 
glanced cautiously about. There was no 
one in the post-office, but as he well 
knew that it would be crowded in a 
moment, he dared not delay. 

“I’m kinder thinkin’, Silas, of gettin’ 
married,” he blurted out. 

“Of gettin’ what?” shouted Silas. 

The pounding ceased. 

There was an awful stillness in the 
room. 

“Of—of—gettin’—married,” quavered 
Zenas Henry. “You see,” he went on 
hurriedly, “I’m plagued to death with 
the cookin’, dish-washin’ an’ mixin’ up 
meal for the hens. Since I got rheuma- 
tism I’m bout ready to chuck the whole 
thing! Seems to me if I got somebody 
—say Abbie Howland—lI’d be a sight 
better off. Abbie’s a capital cook, an’ 
our wood lots join. Besides that, she’s 
quiet, an’ wouldn’t go settin’ up against 
me. I like my way, an’ I reckon she’d 
let me have it.” 

“Well, I swan to man!” 
Silas. 

“Don’t act so dumbfounded,” Zenas 
Henry said sharply. “I dunno why I 
ain’t got as much right to marry as 
other folks. You did.” 

“Yes,” returned Silas feebly, “I—did.” 

He paused between the words as if 
turning over in his mind for the first 
time the exact combination of circum- 
stances that had led him to take the step. 

“Well,” broke in Zenas Henry, “why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“Now don’t go gettin’ uppish "bout it, 
Zenas Henry,” put in Silas soothingly. 
“T ain’t sayin’ you should, an’ I ain’t 
sayin’ you shouldn’t. You’ve got the 
same right as every other man to run 

your head into a noose, an’ mebbe when 
the string’s pulled up you'll like it. Ab- 
bie’s a good soul, an’ mor’n that, she’s 
mild. Judgin’ from what I’ve seen of 
her, I guess you’d be the boss all right. 
If you care anythin’ "bout her, why I 
say—go ahead!” 

“Carin’ ’bout her is just the sticker,” 
Zenas Henry admitted slowly. “I dunno 
whether I do or not. Of course I’v known 
her for years, but it ain’t really much 
but a skin-deep sort of thing.” 
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While he reflected, there was a stir in 
the office. 

Lyman Bearse, the carpenter, shuffled 
in and dropped down on an egg-case 
near the door. 

“Mornin’, Zenas Henry.” 

“Mornin’, Lyman.” 

“So we’re goin’ to have showers!” 

Lyman eyed the umbrella with evident 
disappointment. 

“Before night.” 

“Means I better git the new house roof- 
ed over quick’s I can,” said the carpenter, 
rising. 

“I reckon. 
figger.” 

Then Zenas Henry turned to Silas: 

“Guess I'll step up to Abbie How- 
land’s.” 

“All right. If you’re goin’, take along 
her Trumpeter; an’ there’s a postal, too, 
for her somewheres—Will come Thurs- 
day. M. H. Now where’d I put that 
thing? Oh, here ‘tis! I can’t for the 
life of me think who M. H. is.” 

At any other time Zenas Henry would 
have been quite as curious as Silas to 
solves the mystery of an incomprehens- 
ible post-card. But to-day he offered no 
response. 

Silas waited a second, then handed him 
the mail. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he muttered 
under his breath. 

In truth it would have taken far more 
discouragements than any Silas Nicker- 
son could frame to turn Zenas Henry 
from his purpose. He had made up his 
mind! So up to the Howland homestead 
he marched, the umbrella beating out 
his steps like a metronome. 

Abbie was in the kitchen making apple 
pies when he entered. 

Now if there was any one thing Zenas 
Henry liked, it was a fresh apple pie! 

Immediately his resolution was 
strengthened. 

“Brought your mail, Abbie,” he said, 
putting it upon the sand-scrubbed table 
and detaching the umbrella, that he 
might seat himself in the high-backed 
rocker near the stove. 

Abbie’s kitchen was the cosiest room 
in the world. The stove shone like pol- 
ished teak-wood; gay red and yellow oil- 
cloth covered the floor; in the windows 
stood large tubs of scarlet geraniums and 
purple fuchsias. The wood-boxes were 
blue; the rocker was blue. In fact, every 
object which could conveniently be trans- 
formed to azure had been so transformed. 
The secret was that originally Abbie had 
intended to paint only the rocker; but 
the small can of pigment had proved a 
widow’s cruse. Abbie’s conscience was 
confronted by the traditions of genera- 
tions of New England-bred Howlands. 
She must not waste that paint! This 
accounted for the Blue - Grotto - effect 
throughout the Howland mansion. 
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tunately, a few things had defied the ar- 
tist’s skill. The braided rugs were still 
flecked with red, green and black. The 
fat maltese cat, sleeping upon one of 
them, had also been unmolested. Abbié’s 
brown calico apron, which entirely en- 
veloped her plump little figure, had es- 
caped, too, and out of it rose a flushed 
face with soft sandy hair curling about it. 

Zenas Henry glanced round the cheer- 
ful kitchen, while his sensitive nostrils 
sniffed the odor of cinnamon, simmering 
apples and browning pie-crust. The vis- 
ion of Abbie transplanted to his own dull 
hearthside was, at that moment, pecu- 
liarly attractive. 

“Well now, weren’t you good to bring 
my paper and the postal!” she exclaimed, 
as rubbing the flour from her hands she 
took up the card. “It’s from Mary, 
Dave’s bride. Dave’s got married. I 
guess you didn’t know that—most folks 
didn’t. Yes, he’s married! He slipped 
up to Brockton and married a girl there 
without anybody knowin’ it. They’re 
coming home here Thursday, an’ it makes 
me feel queer ’nough, I can tell you. She’s 
a nice woman, but, you see, I’ve been 
running this house for Dave for eighteen 
years, an’ it ain’t so easy to step aside 
now an’ watch somebody else do it.” 

Her voice faltered. 

She stopped and swept a knife round 
the edge of the pie-plate, trimming off 
fragments of snowy crust. 

“Then why don’t you up an’ marry me, 


Abbie?” burst out Zenas Henry. 
For Abbie, unfortunately, the situation 
was not the outgrowth of days of prev- 


ious meditation. Zenas Henry’s sugges- 
tion had never before entered her 
mind. It seemed a jest that did not 
merit seriousness. She cocked her head 
to one side, eyeing critically the pie she 
held in her hand. 

“Very kind of you, Zenas Henry, but 
I guess not,” she answered, smiling. 

But Zenas Henry was in deadly earn- 
est. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Why not? Why not?” Abbie paused. 

Then she lifted her eyes roguishly to 
Zenas Henry’s and advanced the first 
reason that popped into her head: 

“Well, if you must have a reason,” she 
said, “I never could marry a man who 
wore that hat.” 

Pointing to the tall white beaver on 
the floor beside Zenas Henry’s chair, she 
laughed. 

But Zenas Henry did not laugh. 

Livid with rage he rose, seized hat and 
umbrella, and disappeared before the 
astonished woman could speak. Up the 
street he went, muttering as he strode 
along. Then he plunged into the pine 
woods, where he sat rigidly down upon 
a stump and took off his hat. 

“So this is the trick you play me!” he 
remarked, severely. “Here I’ve stuck to 
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you for years an’ now you get me into a 
mess like this. But I’ll be even with you. 
Mebbe you were my father’s weddin’ hat, 
but you won’t be mine!” 

Opening the sharpest blade of his knife 
he set to work. Rain began to fall in 
heavy formless splashes, but unheeding 
it, Zenas Henry went on, shredding his 
hat ruthlessly to pieces. It was dark 
when he finished his task. He viewed 
the mosaic at his feet with satisfaction. 
Then hatless, he opened his umbrella and 
moved home through the mists. 

The next morning, almost before.dawn, 
he was astir. He got his breakfast, 
washed the dishes, fed the hens, har- 
nessed the sorrel horse into his wagon, 
and before the village was fairly awake, 
set forth on a twelve-mile drive to Saw- 
yer’s Falls. Yet he was not so early 
that his wagon wheels were unheard. 
Through many a closed shutter spectators 
commented excitedly upon his departure. 
It was not so much that he was going to 
the city and no one could tell why, as 
that—instead of his white beaver hat— 
he wore a faded woolen cap! What could 
be the meaning of it? 

Zenas Henry himself was too much en- 
grossed with his own thoughts to sense 
the consternation he was leaving behind 
him. He drove directly to Sawyer’s Falls 
and returned by a back way, carrying 
two large bundles in the rear of his 
wagon. It was not only shorter but 
cooler to come home by the sandy wood 
roads and ford the shallow river at the 
foot of his own pasture. He had often 
done it before. But to-day, no sooner 
did he find himself midway in the stream 
than his wagon wheels settled firmly in 
the mud and refused to turn. In vain 
did Zenas Henry chirp, coax, curse and 
beat the horse—the obstinate vehicle 
stood its ground. 

“So. you won’t? You don’t see fit to 
go home, eh? This is your last chance. 
It’s now or never! Heave to, an’ haul 
again, Samuel! You won’t stir? Well 
then, here you sit!” 

He clambered out of the wagon and 
jumped into the water, which was waist- 
deep. First he unharnessed Samuel; 
then taking the bundles from under the 
seat, horse and man splashed to the 
shore. Here Zenas Henry stood for a 
moment to recover his breath; then he 
addressed the wagon: 

“There you'll sit till you drop to pieces. 
I’ve given you plenty of chance to come 
along with Samuel an’ me, but you 
wouldn’t. Guess I can do without a 
wagon, right ’nough.” 

Across the pasture went Zenas Henry, 
the patient horse plodding at his heels. 
After Samuel had been rubbed down and 
fed Zenas Henry disappeared with ner- 
vous haste into the house. 

Three o’clock was sounding from the 
spire of the small white church when he 
again came forth. What wonder that he 
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cast anxious glances about, as if fearing 
to venture through the center of the 
town? Such a miracle had been worked 
in his appearance that Zenas Henry 
scarcely knew himself. He was dressed 
in a frock coat, few of which had ever 
Moreover, 
on his head glistened a high black hat. 
He stood for an instant like a shrinking 
bather surveying an icy pool; then, set- 
ting his jaw, he plunged into the street 
and made a dash for the Howland farm. 

He found Abbie smoothing out a table 
cloth. 

She looked up, then set the hot flat- 
iron down on its metal stand with a 
crash. 

“My land, Zenas Henry!” 
claimed, in an awed whisper. 

“I didn’t mean to give you a turn,” 
said Zenas Henry in an embarrassed 
flurry. “I just came to say that the 
beaver hat’s gone, so I’m ready now to 
get married whenever you are.” 

Abbie was almost too astonished to 
speak. 

“You don’t mean to say,” she stam- 
mered incredulously, “that—that you 
really want me to marry you—that you 
thought I meant what I said about your 
white hat?” 

Zenas Henry nodded. 

“Why bless your heart, I thought you 
were joking! I’ve no more idea of mar- 
rying you than I have of marrying my 
great-grandfather. “Twouldn’t make a 
mite of difference what you had on. Your 
temper’s something awful! Fancy mar- 
rying a man who took his spite out on 
every weather-vane, door-step, an’ marble 
figger! I’d be scared to death. You 
wouldn’t ketch me doing it—not if I 
knew it first.” 

Zenas Henry clinched his fists, but did 
not reply. 

“A pretty kind of husband you'd 
make,” continued Abbie, becoming inter- 
ested in her subject. “Like’s not you’d 
undertake to discipline me, too, along 
with your clock an’ your spectacles!” 

The woman’s daring seemed to hypno- 
tize Zenas Henry into silence. In all his 
life no one had ever presumed to say such 
things to him before. Even while it 
angered him, it stirred his admiration. 
He was astonished to hear himself in- 
voluntarily respond: 

“No, I wouldn’t.” 

“Well I wouldn’t risk it until I’d had 
some proof of it.” 

Abbie tossed her head and took up the 
flat-iron with finality. 

Zenas Henry rose. 

“You wait an’ see!” was all he said 
as he passed out, slamming the door 
after him. 

Down the street blindly he made his 
way; but when he reached the bridge 
that crossed the rushing spring-time river 
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he halted. Obviously he was struggling 
with himself. 

“This is the last time—I ain’t ever 
goin’ to get mad again. But this once 
it’ll do me a sight of good!” 

Thereupon he proceeded to strip off 
the frock coat, which he rolled into a 
tight bundle; next he removed the gleam- 
ing hat and rammed the coat inside it. 
Freighting the parcel with two huge 
stones he dropped it into the stream and 
with whimsical smile watched the widen- 
ing ripples until the last tremor of the 
water was still. Then, without hat or 
coat, he climbed the hill to his own 
house. The dish-washing, the chicken- 
feeding, even Abbie’s apple pies receded 
into nothingness before the overyhelming 
desire to conquer that resisting woman 
in the brown calico apron. And beneath 
this wish for supremacy stirred respect, 
admiration and an ambition to win her 
good will. 

When alone in the house Zenas Henry 
broke into coliloquoy, a habit fostered by 
his solitary life: 

“Well, she’s too much for me—that 
woman! If anyone had told me that I’d 
have sat there like a bump on a log, an’ 
let that mite of a creeter put me down 
like that, I’d have hit ’em. I didn’t care 
a fig for her at first, but blast me, if I 
ain’t a-goin’ to keep at it now ’til I get 
her on this farm! She warn’t so fur 
wrong, neither, bout my temper—never 
thought of it that way before. An’ all 
the time, me an’ Silas were sizin’ her up 
as mild, Law! Why, she’s a regular 
spitfire—that’s what she is. I like her 
for it, too. Queer! Somehow I kinder 
hanker to make her feel that I ain’t so 
bad, after all. Well, as I figger it, the 
first chore I’ve got on my hands is to put 
all the things back where they belong. 
Hate like the devil to do it, too!” 

Nevertheless, Zenas Henry carried out 
every detail of his wretched program. It 
was two weeks before the prisoners were 
all discharged and, with clear conscience, 
he could present himself once more in 
the Howland kitchen where Abbie was 
busy smeering with frosting the russet 
dome of a sponge-cake. Zenas Henry 
began without introduction: 

“The front steps are back; the weath- 
er-vane’s on the barn—it’s squeakin’ like 
the duce, too, but it’s on there; the plas- 
ter woman’s facin’ straight ahead; hands 
are on the clock; glasses got eyes in ’em; 
wegon’s hauled into the barn. I’ve for- 
given ’em all! Now will you marry me?” 

This time Abbie did not laugh. 

Perhaps she felt a justifiable pride that 
she had power to make Zenas Henry do 
for her things which neither the prayers 
nor the ridicule of others could accom- 
plish. Perhaps, also, life at the How- 
land home had not been altogether easy 
since Dave’s marriage. She hesitated, 
and that moment of helplessness was 
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fatal. Zenas Henry rose like the victor 
of some beleaguered city. 

“You're goin’ to marry me right 
away,” he declared with a positiveness 
so assured that it swept Abbie along 
with it. “You're comin’ to the hill farm 
to live, where nobody’s goin’ to bother 
you, an’ where you can have what you 
want when you want it. Reckon we'll 
get on, right ’nough. I own to havin’ a 
temper—you told the truth there. I do 
get all ruffled up, like a fightin’ cock. But 
don’t you sorter think it’s your Christian 
duty to come an’ help smooth down my 
feathers? I'll set out to do what I can 
towards keepin’ ’em down, if you will. 
Ain’t it your plain duty, now?” 

Abbie smiled at the braided rug be- 
neath her feet. 

“You’ve done mor’n anybody else ever 
did, already,” continued Zenas Henry in 
pleading tones, “an’ there’s no knowin’ 
how much more you might do. I’ll try to 
please you, an’ mebbe I won’t turn out 
bad’s you think. Now ain’t you just 
bound to come?” 

“Maybe I am,” 
faintly. 

“Well, 
Henry. 

“Yes, I’ll come. Only you’ve got to 
understand that I’ve got a temper, too.” 

“Land alive! I’ve found that out! 
But yours ain’t a patch on mine. It'll 
make me a sight more comfortable, I can 
tell you, to know that sometimes you'll 
get mad yourself. You'll understand 
better how I feel. ’Twould be awful 
mortifyin’ to have an angel always sittin’ 
round, disapprovin’!” 

Abbie laughed shyly and Zenas Henry 
put out his brown palm. 

“Before we shake on it, though, there’s 
somethin’ I must tell you. There’s one 
thing I ain’t done—couldn’t seem to bring 
myself to do it, either. My new frock 
coat an’ tall hat are sunk in the river, 
an’ damned if I'll fish ’em out!” 

Abbie slipped her hand sympathetically 
into his. 

“Leave ’em there,” she said. 
warn’t very becomin’!” 
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CHAPTER III 
An Unbidden Party. 

The marriage of Abbie and Zenas 
Henry created unwonted excitement in 
Wilton. 

“Course it’s all right ’nough for ’em to 
get married,” admitted Captain Phineas 
Taylor, “but it’s sudden. Zenas Henry 
ain’t took anybody but Silas into the plan. 
Why, the town hasn’t even been con- 
sulted, say nothin’ of havin’ time to talk 
it over. As for Abbie Howland—well, 
most of the women here have married 
some of the captains who’ve been washed 
ashore, an’ we'd all planned she should.” 

Indeed the village was quite justified 
in its disappointment. The couple had 





“just up and got married” without a 
word to anybody, and as Wilton was a 
community where the plans of its in- 
habitants were common property, nat- 
urally it considered itself cheated. Long 
ago it had been decreed that Zenas Henry 
should devote his life to his almanacs 
and his temper; and that Abbie should 
make a home for some one of the cap- 
tains who, as Captain Phineas Taylor 
observed, had been washed ashore. 

Now it was not true that after a wreck 
Wilton beach was strewn with captains 
of different varieties and a woman had 
but to wade into the surf, drag ashore 
the sort best pleasing her, resuscitate, 
and marry him; yet it was nevertheless 
a fact that many a vessel had been 
stranded on the sand bars outside the 
bay and more than one captain had been 
brought to land by the life-savers, had 
been nursed back to health, and had sub- 
sequently married and settled in the 
town which had befriended him. Captain 
Phineas Taylor himself had, in fact, 
found his way into Wilton in a breeches- 
buoy; so had Captain Jonas Baker and 
Captain Benjamin Todd. 

These three were Zenas Henry’s par- 
ticular cronies. All were past middle 
life and whether from choice or from mis- 
chance, were still unmarried. They them- 
selves declared emphatically that their 
solitary state was from preference. At 
the head of an inlet which would sinu- 
ously through the marsh grass they had 
appropriated a fish shanty, run a stove- 
pipe through the roof, and there led a 
care-free existence. Three hammocks 
swung in a row across the tiny room; 
their food they fished from out the deep. 
Occasionally, to be sure, the fire smoked, 
or a northeast gale threatened to tear 
the roof from their shelter but, as Cap- 
tain Phineas Taylor cheerily explained: 
“No chowder is all broth!” For a large 
part of every day they had been accus- 
tomed to adjourn to the rear of Silas 
Nickerson’s store, where they were 
joined by Zenas Henry and by Silas him- 
self, when he was not too busy; and 
here the five smoked, gossiped and idled 
away the time. Therefore it was but 
natural that the group should have de- 
cided opinions regarding Zenas Henry’s 
marriage. 

“He'll never dock here again,” la- 
mented Captain Phineas Taylor, as they 
sat in one of their regular sessions at 
the store. “We may’s well jot that down 
in the log. He’s gone—Zenas Henry’s 
gone—he’s swallered up! Every day 
I’ve been past his house to sorter take 
soundin’s an’ give him a hail, an’ there 
he is choppin’ kindlin’s, sawin’ wood, 
doin’ chores—a-workin’ as he ain’t work- 
ed for years. There'll be no more settin’ 
round for him! Folks say Abbie is a 
great housekeeper—always washin’ her 
(Continued on Page 146) 


The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 
How Short Stories Grow 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


which invite readers to step into “The Editor’s 

Study” for a little chat. Its editor, Henry Mills 
Alden, began his remarks for September by saying: “If it is 
true that the young writer may produce good literature, after 
the best models, and yet be of no use or desirability as a maga- 
zine contributor, it does not follow that he would commend 
himself to editor or reader by mere uncanonicity.” By way of 
proof of such an assertion Mr. Alden adds: “The law-abiding 
citizen is not on that account interesting, and the law-breaker, 
though he succeeds in arresting attention, is likely to be other- 
wise an uncommonly dull person.” 

In view of this fact, it may be well for the young writer 
to know something of the canonical form of the Short-story 
which is written with a capital S and with a hyphen. The 
academic critic who goes to the extreme in his views insists 
that such a story should show only “one action, in one place, 
on one day.” The scarcity of tales which would literally meet 
these requirements is such that necessity has forced a broader 
definition. Even that old masterpiece, “The Necklace,” by 
Maupassant, could not be cited by way of illustration because 
the time of the story covers not a day, but a decade. A more 
liberal definition of this artificial form of the story may be 
found in The Modern Short-Story, by Notestein and Dunn (A. 
S. Barnes Company). To quote from this book: “The Short- 
story is a narrative producing a single emotional impression 
by means of sustained emphasis on a single climactic incident 
or situation.” In contrast with the opinion of the pedantic 
critic who insists upon the one action of one character, on one 
day, in one place, we find the following: “So long as unity of 
impression and sustained emphasis on a climactic situation are 
not violated, it makes little difference whether the action re- 
quires five minutes or fifty years; whether the place be varied 
from the north pole to the torrid zone; whether the characters 
number one or number one hundred.” In passing it may be 
remarked that several full-length novels have recently been 
published in which the action was limited to practically one 
character, in one day at one place. 

An examination of the short fiction in modern magazines, 
however, shows certain well-defined tendencies in the treatment 
of time, place, and people. Let us take them up in.that order. 

It is self-evident that the farther apart two contributing 
incidents are in point of time, the less real will seem the rela- 
tion. For illustration, we may turn to the present great war 
of the European nations. Had there been a treaty—stronger 
than a mere scrap of paper—which prevented the nations from 
taking up arms until one year had elapsed after the Servian 
incident, it is extremely doubtful whether there would have 
been any conflict. Friends of peace have asserted that time 
would heal the wound of the Franco-Prussian War. Certain 
it is, that the extreme bitterness was disappearing with the 
passing years. Again, what magazine would have accepted 
until now a story in which the Russian and the Japanese fought 
together against a common foe? This fact shows the converse 
is equally true of the assertion made in the first part of the 
paragraph. Even in the love story few will question the phil- 
osophy of the press humorist who said that absence made the 
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heart grow fonder—fonder of the other fellow. The elixir of 
sustained interest loses strength the older it gets. 

For the reason just given, stories based on fact have 
gained much in force by being foreshortened. Incidents that 
were days apart the author, for the purpose of the story, makes 
only hours. The writer of special articles often turns the same 
trick. For instance, a friend of mine wrote an article, “Fifth 
Avenue from the Top of a ’Bus.” In collecting his material 
he made several trips on different days along the Avenue. 
Each ride furnished an incident or two. In the article all the 
incidents were given as having happened on one trip. To tell 
the truth—“the whole truth, and nothing but the truth’—one 
of the best incidents told in the article happened not to him 
but to another who had made the trip a year before. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the story 
demands a lapse of time. Especially is this true of tales deal- 
ing with the development of character. Such a story was the 
one taken up in this department last month. In order that 
the old banker might grow fond of “the boy at the window” it 
was necessary that the contributing incidents be sufficiently 
far apart to permit the growth of affection. Attention was 
called to how nicely the author bridged the gaps. In a striking 
contrast is another story in October “Harper’s,” “The Flaming 
Ramparts.” Here the action all takes place in an hour or 
two. The safe and sane rule is to make the time covered as 
brief as is consistent with the story. 

The young writer is very much inclined to have two places 
for the action of his story. In fact, he sins more in the number 
of places than he does in matter of time. A safe rule for the 
young writer is to provide so that the reader may follow the 
path of the least resistance. Too many scenes overtax the 
imagination so that the interest lags. The writer of the photo 
play is forced to keep his action to as few different scenes as 
possible because of the high cost of staging a new place. In 
the same way the fiction writer might, in many instances, just 
as well shift his scene to one already used. By so doing he 
saves not only the attention of the reader, but also the detailed 
description necessary for the story. Unity in place is harder 
to obtain than unity in time for obvicus reasons. When a 
change in scene is necessary the transition should be done just 
as carefully as in the case of time. Take any good story and 
notice how skillfully the author shifts his character from one 
place to another. 

Unity in the people is the hardest of the three to secure. 
The scene may be one place and the action may take place in 
one day, but in many cases there must be more than one person 
or we should have no story. Places where no important action 
occurs are never described in detail. Being vague, they never 
cloud the picture which shows the climactic incident. Just so, 
the persons who must be present but contribute little to the 
story are kept well in the background. The writer who can 
keep his characters in their proper places has achieved all the 
unity in the matter of people possible in a short tale. 

Occasionally one hears something about the unity in the 
theme dramatized. It seems to me, however, that this problem 
need not give us any concern. To attempt to dramatize two 
themes in the same story is to attempt to put two plays on the 
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same stage at the same time. Not even the young writer ought 
to think of portraying in the same story two series of incidents 
each of which leads up to some climactic situation. The writers 
of the old school frequently tried their hand at such narratives 
—Rip Van Winkle is possibly the best example in point of 
achievement—but literary workers of to-day make no such 
attempt. Fashions have changed. 


Punctuation Points 


oe HE HOME-COMING,” by Zona Gale in “Everybody’s 
I Mazaine” for October, is a story to study for punctua- 
tion. It is evidently “a tale that told,” for every 
paragraph begins with quotation marks. There are two ex- 
ceptions: one, on page 506 well toward the end of the second 
column; the other, on page 511 about the middle of the first 
column. But both these cases, I am sure, are typographical 
errors. There is no reason for the omission of the marks. 

Why there should be breaks in the narrative on pages 
508, 506, 508 and 510 is a mystery. Are they the pauses where 
the narrator took breath? If so, there should be some”indica- 
tion of the fact. 

Why the story is quoted is not clear 
father of Christopher? 
effect. 

Note the quotation from the Bible on page 512. The fact 
that I am quoting the passage from the story adds still another 
set of quotation marks: 

“«“*And he took a little child and set him in their 
midst.”’” 

As an example of over-punctuation the above is not quite 
so bad as the following which, if it were punctuated strictly 
according to rule, would read: 

“In the New Testament we have the following words: 
‘Jesus answered the Jews, “Is it not written in your Law, ‘I 
said, “Ye are gods”’?”’” 

Punctuation was never intended for any such rigid appli- 
cation as in the two examples just quoted. The Bible gets 
along very nicely without the use of any quotation marks. Yet 
every account in the Book is perfectly clear—except to a few 
higher critics of modern exegesis. 


How “ Pigs is Pigs’ Was Penned 


HE mention of the blue print of “Pigs is Pigs” in the 

Workship last month has suggested that the young 

writer might like to know how this story grew. Its 
evolution is interesting because it shows how carefully editors 
watch the work of writers appearing in magazines other than 
their own. I am sure that I am violating no confidence in 
publishing the following letter from Mr. Butler which was 
sent to me when I was editing “Judge”: 
“My dear J. M. L.:— 

“Here is how it grew. 

“In 1900 I wrote a short skit, ‘Perkins of Portland’ which 
the ‘Century’ used in its Lighter Vein Department. In this 
skit Perkins is an advertising man. 

“In 1904, Ellery Sedgwick, being editor of the then ‘Les- 
lie’s Monthly’ (now ‘American’) suggested that I write a few 
Perkins stories for his magazine, and I did. 


Was it told the 
There is not a single hint to that 
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“Herbert Moore was editing the monthly ‘Judicious Adver- 
tising’ magazine at Chicago, and seeing the Perkins stories in 
‘Leslie’s Magazine’ asked me to do a series for him. One of 
these was ‘The Adventure of Silas Boggs.’ Briefly, Silas Boggs 
raised guinea pigs, and discovered in his piggery one morning 
two new born guinea pigs—male and female—with long, lop 
ears. Never before were there lop-eared guinea pigs, and 
Perkins—his friend—saw a fortune in them if they were 
properly advertised, for guinea pigs multiply with great rap- 
idity. Boggs advertised. His ads went everywhere. Money 
orders came in by thousands. Everyone wanted lop-eared 
guinea pigs—and the pair, the only pair on earth, died! 

“One day, when I was in the office of ‘Leslie’s Monthly,’ 
Sedgwick said they had read this story of ‘Injudicious Adver- 
tising’ in ‘Judicious Advertising’ and that one of the sub- 
editors had suggested that quite a complication might arise if 
a man ordered a pair of guinea pigs sent by express, and forgot 
he had ordered them and went away. I said it was a bully idea. 

“A few days later I wrote the story of the guinea pigs, 
and it was a flat failure. I stuck the manuscript in my desk 
and it lay there for weeks. 

“There was sticking in my mind at that time a little anec- 
dote that I had run across in the newspapers that struck me as 
the funniest thing of its kind that I had seen. I carried it in 
my purse for weeks. Briefly, it was the story of an Irish 
baggage man in England who had to decide whether a turtle 
that a tourist was bringing home could be carried free or must 
pay a charge for transportation. His decision was that under 
the rules a dog must pay, and ‘Dogs is dogs, and cats is dogs 
and squirrels in cages is dogs,’ he said, ‘but that there animal 
is an insect, and it goes free.’ 

“And ‘Pigs is pigs,’ says Flannery in my story. It is easy 
to see where I got chat. ‘Pigs is pigs be they Dago pigs or 
Irish pigs,’ says Flannery, and this came to me when I took 
up the manuscript to re-write it, and the story was produced 
as it is. 

“When I sent the story to the magazine I gave it the title 
‘The Dago Pig Episode.’ The editor substituted the present 
title of ‘Pigs is Pigs,’ and I think that had much to do with 
the success of the story. So it can be seen that the prime idea 
of the story was not mine, and the title was not mine, and the 
catch phrase was an adaptation. The publisher of it in book 
form originated the idea of making a book of it—I didn’t. So 
if ever a man was yanked to fame I was. In regard to that 
story I feel like a spiritualistic medium who remains passive 
while Plato or the Man-That-Struck-Billy-Patterson speaks 
masterpieces through her mouth. All I did was to write the 
story. 

“So this, my dear J. M. L., is the story of the story. How 
did I come to write ‘Perkins of Portland’? I was sitting in a 
hotel lobby at Cleveland, Ohio, trying to scribble a verse or 
two on the back of an envelope while I waited for my train, 
and the lines: 


Perkins’ Patent Porus Plaster 
Makes All Paints and Aches Fly Faster 


jigged into my head. The hotel lobby, the verse, Cleveland, 


Ohio, are all in that story of ‘Perkins of Portland.’ If I had 
not been in the lobby I would never have written ‘Pigs is Pigs.’ ” 





News From the New York Theaters 


By Montrose J . Moses 


Author of “ Contemporary Dramatists 


A Belasco Triumph 


OW much of it was due to the na- 
N tive deftness of Ferenc Molnar, 

to the American adaptation of 
Leo Ditrichstein, to the charming pro- 
duction of David Belasco, and to the su- 
perlative comedy spirit of Miss Laura 
Hope Crews, it is impossible to measure 
in so many inches, but there is no doubt 
that the rare spirit in The Phantom 
Rival is a happy combination of the best 
in all of these. New York has not, for 
many a year, experienced in the theater 
a more delightful blend of the real and 
the dream quality as is to be found in 
this new play which inaugurated Mr. 
Belasco’s season. The main idea is based 
on something common to all of us—the 
power to store away in our minds ideals 
of the past that fall to pieces as soon as 
they come upon us again after we have 
grown older, wiser and riper in experi- 
ence. 

Here are a man and his wife who are 
living together in average contentment, 
the disturbing elements being the man’s 
inordinate jealousy and the woman’s 
dreams of some youth of seven years 
gone by—a Russian who left her for the 
Russo-Japanese war just at the moment 
when he was about to propose—but left 
her vowing that he would conquer the 
world for her, that he would win the 

* highest posts for her, that he would de- 
velop his voice for her, becoming the 
greatest singer of all times. In other 
words, this Russian youth left nothing 
unpromised, and the girl, from the depths 
of her romantic soul, believed him. 

Then she married, and in the years 
that follow she treasures in her desk 
a bit of a letter from her youthful ideal 
in which he vowed his ambitions, while 
her husband, loving her in his selfish 


manner, heckles her with suspicious ques- 
tioning. This torture culminates in the 
opening scene of The Phantom Rival— 
the café in an uptown hotel. Here the 
Russian youth returns, and seats himself 
at a table near; here both husband and 
wife have one of their customary scenes, 
which ends in the two leaving for home 
in violent nervousness and jealousy. 
Alone together, the husband accuses 
his wife of knowing more than she will 
tell of this stranger who sat near them, 
and finally he obtains from her the letter 
that, romantic being she is, she has treas- 
ured so long. When he reads it, when he 
senses the silly romance of it, his humor 
gets the better of him; it is the one thing 
that saves him and makes him see the 
situation in its true proportions. The 


two are to go to a ball that night; they 
are to meet Russian diplomats, and the 
husband is anxious to have things run 
smoothly, for he has business dealings 
with the Russian Government that must 
go through. When he tells his wife this, 
the audience can see that all jealousy 
has been stilled within him by the hu- 
morous recollection of the letter he has 
read. So he leaves his wife to rest be- 
fore she makes ready for the ball. 

And in that rest, the wife thinks, and 
her thinking turns to dreaming, and the 
two scenes that follow are the. external 
pictures of her thoughts or dreams. Some- 
where Tennyson sings, “Dreams are true 
while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams.” The wife lives the moments her 
romantic being conjures up will happen 


From It Pays to Advertise 
New York 
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at the ball that night. There she will 
meet the soldier crowned with glory: we 
are given the scenes of the soldier, and 
in the presence of her husband and her 
outraged hostess she declares that her 
hero has returned to her. But not for 
her, since he finds that she has not wait- 
ed for him. Then down the grand stair- 
case comes the youth once more as a 
diplomat, walking between flunkies with 
lighted candles: we see all the glitter of 
his rank and station, and the wife mounts 
higher in her joy, convinced that the 
youth of her dreams has done all this 
for her. But once more she is left alone, 
after she has declared this secret pas- 
sion to her husband, who comes on the 
scene just at the moment when one can- 
not quite blame his jealousy. Then en- 
ters her youth as the greatest tenor of 
the age, a Caruso in Pagliacci costume; 
the hostess has paid him a huge sum 
to sing for her guests, but, when he dis- 
covers the girl of the past, he declares 
he will sing only for her. She is raised 
to the skies in ecstacy, and he, too, when 
the husband appears! The great singer 
turns from her; she has not been true 
to him. Bah! 

The scene changes: on the street by a 
lamppost. Husband and wife are leav- 
ing the ball, when a beggar with one 
arm, the dregs of human misery, passes 
by. It is her hero, and still undaunted, 
she declares her love, but is left in dis- 
appointment as before. Four instances 
of her romantic dreams being tested. She 
cries aloud, and wakes, to find that she 
is still in her living room before the fire, 
and that the maid is calling her to dress. 

In the final act, the youth of her 
dreams, whom she has seen at the res- 
taurant, comes to the house. He brings 
important papers from the Russian pleni- 


From The Miracle Man 
New York 


potentiary for the husband to sing. The 
latter leaves the two alone: his sense of 
humor tells him that he has nothing to 
fear. And in that period, the wife ques- 
tions her hero, who is more intent on his 
whiskey than he is in recalling the mem- 
ory of those blessed days when he vowed 
that he would conquer the world for her. 
Yes, he has been in the army, but only 
in the commissary department. Yes, he 
tried his voice, but study and practice 
took too much time and energy. So a 
rich uncle, the mainstay of his character, 
has bought him a diplomatic post—and 
not an important one at that, for he 
simply fetches and carries as he is doing 
now. With a resounding crash, all the 
dreams fall around this romantic wife, 
and she wakes up to find herself really in 


From The Beautiful. Adventure 


love with her husband. The latter leaves 
for a meeting; there is to be no ball for 
him that night. His wife will not go 
either, she says. The bubble of a dream 
has burst. Left alone, she begins to 
laugh to herself; she goes to her desk 
and crumbles the romantic note up and 
gives it to the flames. One by one she 
turns out the lights in the living room— 
still laughing as one would who feels just 
a little foolish over one’s dreams that 
have loomed so large and have over- 
shadowed the real. The curtain goes 
down in that mood. Such is the shell of 
The Phantom Rival. 

But the spirit is due to the union of 
excellent abilities and unerring taste. 
While Mr. Ditrichstein has polish, finesse, 
a certain foreign nicety about him, the 
triumph of acting goes to Miss Crews; 
she it is who infuses into the scenes all 
the comedy freshness so necessary to a 
play of this type—a freshness that made 
the memory of the Anatol production 
rather stale. Mr. Malcolm Williams as 
the husband played with earnestness and 
technique, but at no time did one quite 
forget that he was the actor rather than 
the man. 

As for the production; it was excel- 
lent in every detail—the scenes carefully 
thought out and worked out, the lighting 
and atmosphere as pictorially true as one 
could desire. In the living room scene, “ 
Mr. Belasco triumphed; it was a room 
lived in—it had quality and feeling. 
Sometimes that cannot always be said for 
a Belasco scene—but here the manager 
is at his best. He has harmonized every- 
thing in The Phantom Rival, and one 
comes away from the theater refreshed 
both in’ intellect and in imagination. The 
text is well written. 





THE WORLD OF DRAMA 





The Praiseworthy Case of 
Mr. Faversham 


OR some years past Mr. Faversham 
F has done much to establish himself 

in the confidence of the theater- 
going public. Whatever he has attempted 
has been fraught with interest, with in- 
tellectual vigor, and with artistic insight. 
His efforts have been much more original 
than those either of Mr. Sothern or Mr. 
Skinner, and the result is that each sea- 
son we look forward to something dis- 
tinctive from him. It is a thousand pities 
that Mr. Faversham is so marked in 
voice as to be unable to escape a man- 
nerism which betrays him, whatever the 
réle he assumes. Nevertheless, his 
technique overshadows this defect, and 
his work is illuminated in many other 
pleasing ways. He possesses a physical 
enthusiasm which infuses many moments 
in his acting—a giving forth of the art 
spirit in him at such heights as the 
climax in The World and His Wife, the 
funeral oration of Anthony, and now 
the denunciation scene in his latest play, 
The Hawk. 

The latter is not novel in the general 
plan of its plot. Faversham takes the 
part of a social gambler who lives upon 
his friends for the sake of gratifying 
his wife’s ambitions—a wife whom he 
worships. Gradually the two descend to 
cheating at cards, and during one of their 
“deals,” the trick is discovered by the 
lover of “The Hawk’s” wife. Then there 
follows the crumbling of the house of 
cards; husband and wife separate, she 
determined to have no more to do with 
cheating, though she all the while has 
been the raison d’étre of it; he because 
he has lost the motive for his acts in 
losing his wife. Thus far we have the 
regular French triangle. But in the last 
scene the husband returns; through the 
months that have intervened he has suf- 
fered in poverty and misery while his 
wife continues to deceive herself in the 
belief that she is in love with the other 
man. But when she meets her husband 
again face to face intent on arranging a 
divorce—when she sees him a victim of 
morphine and a prey to poverty, she 
begins to realize that after all it was 
their way of living in the past that was 
wrong, and not their love for each other. 
So she tells her husband to go to his 
rooms and wait for her; together they 
will go to America and begin afresh. 

In all of this, Faversham plays with 
surety and variation of feeling. A bit 
of acting in the first act over the tele- 
phone in conversation with his wife is 
deftly shaded with just the proper ro- 
mance; the big moment in the second act 
comes with a splendid emotional rush 
that exhibits a fine exercise of technique, 
while the pathos of the final scene is ex- 
ceptionally restrained without losing any 
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of its truth in the desire to win the 
sympathy of the audience. 

For the réle of the wife, Mr. Faver- 
sham imported Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, 
who originally created the part at the 
Ambigu Theater in Paris. She showed 
moment of great emotional power; if 
she did not entirely “fit in” with her sur- 
roundings it was because her French 
methods seem all the more accentuated 
amidst methods of a different school. Her 
emotionalism was perhaps more psycho- 
logically apt than that of Miss Anglin, 
and though, in her acting there was not 
the brilliancy or the inherent sparkle that 
the American actress possesses, her high- 
est moments were expressive of intel- 
lectual sympathy and artistic understand- 
ing. Certainly her emotionalism is more 
sincere than that Madame Simone had to 
show us, though her great moments are 
not as great as those Madame Simone oc- 
casionally exhibited in The Thief. As the 
wife in The Hawk, however, she was 
highly interesting. 

This play is a translation from the 
French of Francis de Croisset; it has 
been adapted and arranged by Mr. Fa- 
versham, who also superintended the de- 
tails of the production. Altogether, 
therefore, this “Hawk” is a bird of good 
omen; it shows Mr. Faversham am- 
bitious, and worthp of our cordial sup- 
port. He is not always unerring in his 
intellectual judgments; witness his mis- 
interpretation of Jago last year. But we 
can forgive a difference in intellectual in- 
terpretation, when we are shown sin- 
cerity and vigor of intention. 


Two Enj oyable Farces 


E HAVE been so long accus- 
WV tomed to farces filled with 
noise that we have come to re- 
gard any attempt at characterization as 
a bit of unnecessary intrusion. All that 
has been required of the farce writer was 
that he keep things moving in as great 
a hubbub as possible. Yet when we meet 
with real human beings thrown in far- 
cical situations, we breathe a sigh of re- 
lief and settle down to some enjoyment. 
Douglas Fairbanks is now appearing 
in a comedy appropriately called He 
Comes Up Smiling. The authors, Byron 
Ongley and Emil Nyitray, have taken 
Charles Sherman’s novel of the same 
name and turned it into a sparkling even- 
ing’s entertainment, wherein a young 
tramp of the road, coming upon the im- 
maculate white flannel suit of a financial 
magnate in bathing, puts on the fine 
feathers and seats himself in the mag- 
nate’s motor. Thus ensconced he finds 
himself to the manner born—the posi- 
tion a most agreeable one. Then along 
comes a touring car filled with people 
far above our young tramp. Very deftly 
the dramatists have this gay party rec- 
ognize the tramp as the millionaire cot- 


ton broker without allowing the hero to 
lie once during the situation. 

Thus the story begins, and through 
four acts we see him making good at 
every turn of the road. Practically start- 
ing out in stolen clothes, he soon becomes 
useful to the very man who owns the 
clothes, besides falling in love with the 
heroine of the touring car. One gets to 
love this boy tramp for his outspoken 
manner and for the honest vigor with 
which he meets all conditions. And in 
the end he turns the tables on everyone. 
He himself determines that for the sake 
of the girl he will win a position in the 
world, and he disappears for some weeks. 
Then suddenly the cotton market receives 
a shock. The financial magnate of the 
Exchange, and the father of the fascinat- 
ing heroine, are fought by some unseen 
hand on the street, and when the wonder- 
ment of the situation is at its height, up 
comes our hero smiling, to claim the girl 
he loves and to show what he is worth. 


Francis Starr 
In The Secret 


The réle of the young hobo who makes 
good fits Mr. Fairbanks snugly, even to 
the smile. He is wholesome, manly, and 
dryly humorous. The authors of this 
farce comedy fathomed the true secret 
of his personality; he-was the only actor 
for the part. His support included Miss 
Patricia Collinge, who plays sweetly, but 
sometimes too sweetly to be natural. The 
exquisite quality of her voice is some- 
thing to be overcome, especially when the 
dialog is commonplace rather than poetic. 
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It Pays to Advertise, the joint product 
of Roi Cooper Megrus and Walter Hack- 
ett, is more nearly our ideal of the Amer- 
ican farce—with some of the noise that 
is supposed to characterize farce, and 
with some of the character development 
which has been so wanting lately. The 
story is amusing, and laughable through- 
out the evening. A rich man’s son sud- 
denly determines that he will go into 
business—all for the sake of a lady— 
and being fired by the ardor of an adver- 
tising man whose slogan is that it pays 
to advertise, he forms a company, with 
little or no capital, and begins a soap 
factory without the soap and without the 
factory—in opposition to his father who 
dominates the field of soap as a monop- 
olist of the most potent proportions. The 
situations that follow are very humorous, 
the difficulties, the escapes, the plotting, 
with the irate father now and again 
looming up on the horizon—at first glad 
that his son has it in him, then solicitous 
for the welfare of his son, then fearful 
lest the soap advertised by his son— 
which -is only a soap in name—will be- 
come an asset against him. 

Finally comes the denouement when 
Marshall Field, of Chicago, and Gimbel 





Saxone Morland 
Little Theater, Philadelphia 


Brothers, of New York, proclaim the 
fictitious soap a go because of its name; 
the son is now in a position to dictate 
terms with his skeptical father, and the 
curtain descends with the son triumph- 
ant—a business man by the force of ad- 
vertising, successful in love because of 
his grit, and a real American in his 
frankness and honesty. 

Rodney Martin as the son, Mr. Grant 
Mitchell was splendid in his obtuseness 
which turns to enthusiasm caught from 
his excellent advertising friend, so ably 
depicted by Mr. Will Deming. Mr. John 
Cope gave a hearty gruffness to the fa- 
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ther, while Miss Ruth Shepley as the 
heroine made the proper romantic appeal. 

Altogether, Jt Pays to Advertise is as 
typically American as Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford, which it somewhat re- 
sembles in thesis, though the writing in 
it is better and the situations more truly 
amusing, since they take root in charac- 
ter. 

Those who wish an evening of fun 
will do well to go to see either He Comes 
Up Smiling or It Pays to Advertise. 


A Few Dramatic Notes 


EORGE COHAN’S dramatization 
C of Frank L. Packard’s story, The 
Miracle Man, is in every way a 
splendid piece of workmanship, 


even 


though the last act is inartistic and un- 
necessary. The plot of the fake group 
who try to use the “miracle man” for 
their own benefit, is full of humor, shad- 
ing into the proper reverence for the 
miracle man toward the end, and the 
final reformation of the gang. The stag- 
ing is superlative, and the acting, in the 
hands of W. H. Thomas, George Nash, 
Gale Kane and others, adequate, if not 
brilliant. Listening to the actual lit- 
erary quality of the dialog, it seems to 
me that Mr. Cohan is ripening year by 
year, and is adding a solidity to his work 
that makes him one of the most interest- 
ing factors in the field of dramatic writ- 
ing. As managers, Cohan & Harris are 
perfect wizards. Thus far this season, 
their ventures have spelled success. 


Attractions in Philadelphia 


By Grace V. Gray 


since Sydney Smith in his Annals of 

the United States cried vehemently, 
“Who, in the four quarters of the globe, 
reads an American book, or goes to an 
American play, or looks at an American 
picture or statue?” And while times have 
changed considerably since 1820, it is still 
true, apparently, that the average play 
must boast a foreign flavor or a foreign 
pedigree to succeed, and in spite of the 
continual talk we hear about the “great 
American drama” and the American 
playwright, the fact remains that nearly 
all of the current offerings at the the- 
aters here are “adapted” from European 
successes. 

Sari, at the Forrest Theater, is the 
American version of The Gypsy Leader, 
widely known in Vienna and Budapest 
before it was brought to this country. 
The Beautiful Adventure, at the Broad, 
boasts a foreign parentage. Papa’s 
Darling, a recent attraction at the For- 
rest, is-from a French comedy, and The 
Secret, in which Miss Frances Starr will 
be seen at the end of this month, boasts 
not only a French atmosphere, but a 
French playwright, having been written 
by Henri Bernstein, while the Little The- 
ater plans a whole season of European 
plays. 

To be sure, Lady Betty Martingale, 
recently seen here with Mrs. Fiske in the 
title réle, was written not only by an 
American, but by a Philadelphian, John 
Luther Long, in collaboration with Frank 
Stayton. It was, however, not the hap- 
piest vehicle for Mrs. Fiske’s undoubted 
genius, for one cannot quite fit her into 
the réle of “a lively hussy”; but it was 
full-of wit and delightfully costumed and 
it gave the audience not only a new Mrs. 
Fiske, but a new John Luther Long. It 
also brought back to this city Eric Blind, 


[: HAS been close to a hundred years 


who as leading man at the Little Theater 
two seasons ago, scored so big a success. 

But American or otherwise, it is sel- 
dom that a playwright has two of the 
biggest successes of the season to his 
own credit running in the same city at 
the same time. This is, however, true of 
Michael Morton, for not only is he the 
author of The Yellow Ticket, whose dra- 
matic power and vital theme are en- 
thralling audiences at the Garrick, but he 
is also the author of The Prodigal Hus- 
band, a delightful comedy full of human 
nature, spontaneous humor and pathos 
in which John Drew is to be seen this 
month at the Broad. 

In the latter play Mr. Morton had 
Dario Niccodemi as collaborator, M. Nic- 
codemi having, by the way, written a 
number of Mme. Rejane’s most successful 
plays. 

Mr. Morton has lived so long abroad 
that he is usually considered an English 
playwright, but America has a right to 
claim him since he was born here. The 
play by which Americans know him best 
is, of course, his dramatization of Tols- 
toy’s Resurrection, a play written with 
the consent of the great Russian who re- 
fused to bother with contracts or to take 
any royalties, bidding Mr. Morton “do 
as he pleased since he (Tolstoy) was far 
more interested in planting trees than 
getting royalties.” 

Mr. Morton’s admiration for Tolstoy 
and his study of the writings of the Rus- 
sian led to his determination to write a 
play with a Russian theme, and The Yel- 
low Ticket is the result. 

It will run throughout this month at 
the Garrick Theater and is of peculiarly 
timely interest just now, because of the 
Czar’s recent proclamation of civil free- 
dom to be accorded to his Jewish sub- 
jects. Morton’s heroine in the drama is 





a Jewish girl, young and beautiful, and 
of reputable family who is forced to ap- 
ply for the “yellow ticket” through being 
denied a civic status. The yellow ticket 
is the official passport issued by the Rus- 
sian secret police for the protection of 
fallen women—it is, in fact, the most 
powerful and the terrible passport in 
Russia. 

Marya Varenka (played by a Philadel- 
phia girl, Miss Florence Reed) is com- 
pelled to leave the “pale of settlement” in 
order to visit her father who is dying 
in St. Petersburg. To that end she is 
forced to apply for a yellow ticket. Brand- 
ed as a social outcast she travels to her 
destination and arrives in time to receive 
the blessing of her dying father. 

After his death she seeks employment 
as a governess, teaching Russian in an 
English family, but the Secret Police 
soon recognize her as a holder of the 
yellow ticket and denounce her to her 
employers, who discharge her. Baron 
Stephan Andrey, the unscrupulous head 
of the police, is in the house at the time 
and attracted by Marya’s youth and 
beauty he offers her a passport that will 
free her from police surveillance and per- 
mit her to work unmolested. Marya goes 
to his house to secure this coveted paper, 
but when she learns the price she re- 
pulses him and attempts to escape. 

Dramatic situations arise swiftly after 
that, for Marya retaliates later for the 
insult offered her with most tragic results. 

All the scenes are laid in St. Peters- 
burg, or Petrograd as it is now called, 
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From The Prodigal Dau ghter 


and the play is undoubtedly one of the 
biggest of the autumn offerings. 
- * « * 


Mr. Morton’s second play, The Prodi- 
gal Husband, brings John Drew to us. 
Whimsically charming and full of hu- 
mor, this play offers a striing contrast 
to The Yellow Ticket, and deal: with 
nothing deeper or more dangerous than 
the changing loves—or interests—of a 
man. It has the unique distinction of 
having three leading women, since there 
are three “women in the case,’”’ Miss Mar- 
tha Hedman, Miss Helen Hayes Brown 


































From The Yellow Ticket 


and Miss Grace Carlyle, playing the three 
réles, and no man in the audience blames 
John Drew a bit! 

The John Drew play is preceded at the 
Broad Street Theater by The Beautiful 
Adventure, in which honors go to Miss 
Ann Murdock and Mrs, Thomas Whiffen. 
It is the farewell appearance of this de- 
lightful and beloved old English actress, 
who will reach her seventieth birthday 
next March, and seldom has a more sym- 
pathetic réle been offered to a player for 
her final curtsey before the footlights. 

The last day of the month will bring 
Miss Frances Starr to the Broad Street 
Theater in The Secret. David Belasco, 
under whose direction Miss Starr is ap- 
pearing, chose The Secret as a vehicle 
for Miss Starr in order to give her an 
entirely new kind of character to por- 
tray; Gabrielle Jaunelot being a study of 
a woman’s personality. It is not a pleas- 
ant personality, but Miss Starr makes it 
a very powerful one, interpreting with 
rare skill this woman who must be jeal- 
ous, although the only thing she can find 
to be jealous over is the fact that she is 
not responsible for all the happiness 
which is to be found in the circle of her 
influence. Needless to say such jealousy 
decidedly mars the happiness in question, 
but it gives Miss Starr an excellent op- 
portunity to show the growth of her art 
and the increase of the subtlety of her 
emotional acting. 
* 


At the Little Theater the season, so 
auspiciously begun with Arms and the 
Man, that Shavian protest against mili- 
tarism, will this month sweep forward 
into the real European repertoire which 
is the object of this diminutive play- 
house. 

For now that “chill November’s surly 
blasts make fields and flowers bare,” as 
Burns puts it, the Little Theater produc- 


* * 





* 
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tions will include a revival of The Rivals, 
Hindle Wakes, by Stanley Houghton, and 
Moral, by Ludwig Thoma, the noted 
German playwright. 

In the cast of The Rivals the réle of 
Bob Acres will be taken by B. Iden 
Payne, who thus makes his debut to Phil- 


Mizzi Hajos 


In Sari 


adelphia as an actor as well as a stage 
director, He has already scored a big 
success in this part abroad and the rest 
of the company is equally well cast. Miss 
Hilda England is a delightful Mrs. Mala- 
prop, while the youth and charm of Miss 
Marguerite Hertz lend themselves to an 
enchanting “Lydia Languish.” Dallas 
Anderson, who was “the cholocate sol- 
dier” in Arms and the Man, plays Faulk- 
land, while Whitford Kane is at his best 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Wallis Clarke 
plays Sir Anthony Absolute and Ian 
Maclaren Captain Absolute, while Ida 
Hamilton is Julia and Saxone Morland, 
Lucy. 

The same company, of course, appears 
in Hindle Wakes, and especial interest is 
lent this production by the fact that Mr. 
Payne, who is stage director at the Little 
Theater, is an intimate friend and 
former schoolmate of Stanley Houghton, 
and the production of Hindle Wakes in 
this city makes the eleventh of Hough- 
ton’s plays which Mr. Payne has pro- 
duced, eight of the best known ones hav- 
ing been put on by him at their premieres. 

Hindle Wakes is not a pleasant play, 
such as was Arms and the Man and The 
Rivals, but it is full of human nature, 
of skilful and witty lines and dramatic 
situations. It deals with the world-old 
yet ever new situation of the girl who 
sins—half from curiosity and half from 
bravado—and of the attempt of parents 
to solve the difficulty with a marriage, 
feeling sure that the ceremony will right 
all wrongs, even though the man in the 





case is engaged to another girl and their 
daughter does not want him. 

Moral, by Thomas, is likewise a new 
side of an old question. The play is al- 
most a farce in its broad situations and 
brilliant satire, and deals with the ef- 
forts of these reputable gentlemen to de- 
stroy or hide all evidence, especially a 
“guest book” which has been found in an 
establishment raided by an over-zealous 
policeman. 

The play is a direct blow at the in- 
sincere moralist with his hypocritical 
goodness and is well suited to the clever 
cast at the Little Theater. 


* * * 


At the Forrest Theater there will be 
Sari, a Viennese operetta. Its coming is 
a delight to those of us who for the past 
year have been humming the passionately 
lovely and now very familiar waltzes, 
“Love’s Own Sweet Song,” “My Faithful 
Strad” and “Love Has Wings.” 

The Gypsy Leader was the original 
title of the operetta when it was delight- 
ing Berlin and Budapest and Vienna some 
two years ago before Henry W. Savage 
brought it to this country. Here it has 
proved so great a success that it even 
survived the shifting from one theater 
to another in New York, a move which 
popular theatrical superstition declares 
will “kill any show.” It didn’t, however, 
and Sari comes to this city crowned with 
laurels of a record-breaking run in New 
York. 

Mizzi Hajos is charming in the stellar 
réle, the company including also such fa- 
vorites as Charles Meakins, Irene Paw- 
loska (a Canadian girl who makes her 
debut in Philadelphia this season, hav- 
ing been engaged by Mr. Savage the 
moment he heard her sing), J. Humbird 
Duffy, J. K. Murray, Billie Busch, Mar- 
shall Vincent, Bert Gilbert, Alfred Deery, 
Fenton McAvoy and Harry Crapo. 

Sari follows two of the biggest suc- 
cesses of the year (judging by box office 
standards) at the Forrest, one being 
Chin-Chin, with Montgomery and Stone, 
and the other, Papa’s Darling, by Ivan 
Caryll, who wrote The Pink Lady, Oh! 
Oh! Delphine and The Little Café. 

Papa’s Darling, like its three predeces- 
sors, is of French extraction, having been 
founded on Le Fils Surnatural. The plot 
is freakish and typically French, dealing 
as it does with a mythical son who be- 
comes a regular Frankenstein to his re- 
spectable father. 

jae ee 


OME splendid attractions are an- 
nounced for the next few weeks by 


the Walnut Street Theater manage- 
ment. 

For the week of October 25th, Eugenie 
Blair, one of Philadelphia’s most popular 
emotional actresses, will appear in Charles 
Emerson Browne’s play, founded on the 
theme of Kipling’s “Vampire” and made 


famous by Hilliard, A Fool There Was. 
In the réle of the “Vampire” Miss Blair 
will doubtless acquit herself with glory. 

The most unusual announcement of the 
Walnut’s present season concerns the 
first two weeks of November, beginning 
on November 2nd and terminating on the 
14th. During these two weeks the suc- 
cessful police-play, Within the Law, will 
be presented. The cast will be equal to 
the original, while the scenery will be 
the same that was used on the two-dollar 
circuit last year. Following this engage- 
ment a production of the sex-treatise, 
Damaged Goods, will be offered by a fine 
cast of selected players. 

For the last week of November, in 
which occurs Thanksgiving Day, the 
ever-popular play of rural life, The Old 
Homestead, will be the opportune play. 
There is no sweeter story, nor so much 
common sense logic propounded than can 
be found in the lines of Denman Thomp- 
son’s famous comedy. 





* * * 


HE history of a play from the 
I time its central idea is first con- 
ceived in the author’s mind until 
eventually the drama written, revised and 
rehearsed many times, is produced, to 
become a success and repay its creator 
many fold for his labors, often forms an 
interesting document. Edward Peple’s 
farce, A Pair of Sixes, which established 
itself as one of the successes of the late 
season at the Longacre Theater, New 
York, and which is now being presented 
at the Adelphi Theater, was three years 
in the process of germination. Some of 
the facts about how it came to reach the 
stage in its present form make up the 
following story: 
The first idea that was suggested for 
A Pair of Sixes came from Mr. Peple, 
who had been to see two of his friends 


Dallas Anderson 
Little Theater, Philadelphia 








who were, and are still, engaged in min- 
ing promotions in Wall Street. Edgar 
MacGregor had accompanied Peple on 
this particular day, and had witnessed 
one of many quarrels which the two 
partners were in the habit of indulging in. 

On the way uptown Peple and Mac- 


Eugenie Blair 
In A Fool There Was 


Gregor began to figure out how a play 
could be made from such a premise. This 
was three years ago. After Peple had 
sketched the two business characters they 
called on Warren C. Van Slyke, Mr. 
Peple’s attorney, and incorporated a pro- 
totype of that gentleman in the play as 
Venderholt, the lawyer. 

Unlike a great many successes, the 
manuscript of A Pair of Sixes was not 
peddled from one office to another, or re- 
jected by various managers until it found 
a producer. About a year after their 
visit to Wall Street, Peple and MacGregor 
read the scenario of one act to H. H. 
Frazee, who thought favorably enough 
of the idea to encourage them to com- 
plete the play. Before this was done they 
introduced a love scene between Krome, 
the bookkeeper, and Sally Parker, the 
stenographer, in the first act, and later 
these two employees were married and 
decided to live in the country and raise 
chickens. This element, however, was 
eliminated, because it retarded the prog- 
ress of the play. 

The character of the red-headed office 
boy was added later at the suggestion of 
Mr. Peple, who happened to see Mr. Fra- 
zee’s guardian of the outer portal when 
that young man took advantage of an 
actor, and compelled the latter to lose his 
very autocratic air. The boy himself now 
plays the réle. 

Miss Maude Eburne had been acting 
in stock with various companies in New 
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Jersey and New York, and one day Mr. 
MacGregor saw her in New Jersey when 
she was cast for the réle of the colored 
servant in The Easiest Way. The next 
week she played the slavey in The Belle 
of New York. Then Mr. MacGregor 
signed her for the summer season in the 
Rochester Stock Company, where she 
made a hit in her present réle, the play 
then being known as The Party of the 
Second Part. 

Miss Carree Clarke is another mem- 
ber of the company who was equally 
faithful to the cause. She was discov- 
ered by Mr. MacGregor in a school of 
acting. Then she played one of the char- 
acters in Girls with a small stock com- 
pany, and was engaged for the Rochester 
Stock Company, but just before the pro- 
duction there of A Pair of Sixes she was 
stricken with appendicitis and did not 
appear in the part until it was produced 
by Mr. Frazee. She refused other offers, 
preferring to wait for the premiere of the 


Peple farce. 
* * * * 


O JUMP from a position as a cab- 
aret singer in a restaurant to the 


leading feminine singing réle in 
one of Broadway’s biggest shows in two 
seasons seems to be an almost incom- 


Mile. Chapine 
In The Whirl of the World 


prehensible accomplishment, but that is 
what Mile. Chapine, prima donna with 
The Whirl of the World, now at the 
Lyric, did. John Cort, the New York 
producer, found Chapine at the Carlton 
Terrace, a restaurant at Broadway and 
One Hundred and Tenth Streets, New 
York, and being impressed with her glor- 
ious voice, engaged her for the réle of 
Jacinta in his production of The Rose 
of Panama under the condition that she 
learn English in six months. She ac- 
complished the difficult task in four 


months. At the conclusion of her con- 
tract with Mr. Cort she was engaged by 
the Winter Garden management and now 
fame has found her. 

Mile. Chapine, at the age of nine years, 
was a pupil of Julius Stockhausen at 
Frankfort. She finished with Crosty, 


Myrtle Tannehill 


In A Pair of Sixes 


Mme. Vallier and Mme. Colonne, wife of 
the famous conductor. At the age of 
seventeen she entered the Opera Com- 
ique, Paris, where she remained for over 
a year. Then came a tour of Germany 
where she sang the réle of Lorelei in 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera of the 
same name, Elsa in “Lohengrin,” Eliza- 
beth in “Tannhauser” and Zenta in “The 
Flying Dutchman.” She sang the operas 
in the original languages. Chapine now 
sings in Italian, German, French and 
English. At the end of two years she 
was taken on a concert tour of South 
Africa, singing in Cape Town, Durban, 
Kimberley and Johannesburg. Then she 
made a singing tour of South America, 
appearing in Rio Janeiro, Bahia, St. 
Paulo and Buenos Aires. 

Then she heard of the tremendous sal- 
aries paid to opera singers in America 
so she determined to come to New York. 
But she could speak no English and had 
no friends to speak for her. The man- 
agers would not even see her, let alone 
hear her sing. She did get an audience 
with one vaudeville manager who offered 
her $350 per week, but he proposed ex- 
ploiting her as a freak, so she would not 
listen to his proposition. She went along 
this way until her money was practically 
gone. So she secured employment at the 
Carlton Terrace, where she sang for the 
entertainment of the guests. She had 
only been there a short time before Mr. 
Cort discovered her and she grasped the 
opportunity he offered at once. 
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The Hidden Children* 


GAIN Mr. Chambers has reverted to the story of war, 
A but The Hidden Children is unlike anything that he 

has previously attempted. This is no love story of 
Revolutionary or Civil War times, but one that goes back to 
the day when our American colonists fought their bitter wars 
with the banded Indians. 

Euan Loskiel, the hero, is a soldier in the “Morgan Rifles,” 
and during his wanderings in an attempt to discover the plans 
of the Iroquois he meets Lors, a beautiful camp-follower. De- 
spising her for what she is Loskiel is nevertheless attracted by 
the unusual beauty and the refinement of her face. 

Soon he learns that she is trying to rescue her mother 
whom she believes to be a prisoner of the Indians. Then things 
begin to happen, for the two work eagerly together. 

Mr. Chambers has spared no pains in making the story 
vividly alive with the peculiar customs of the Indians, and to 
this he adds his gift for sparkling dialog and quick action. 
The result is a book that keeps the interest up to fever-point. 


Her 'W ingst 


PRETTY love-story with many lovable characters and 
A a healthy environment has been drawn around Georgia 
Frame, a young woman with a mistaken idea of Fem- 
inism and the bachelor life which much necessarily follow a 
convert to the new theories of freedom. There are enjoyable 
bits of humor and pathos scattered among the homely descrip- 
tions of Georgia’s school children and her friends, the country 
folk. 
Upon the death of her mother, Georgia went to live with 
a friend who had assimilated “scant garments, severely plain, 
vigorous athletics and cigarettes,’ in her quest for the freedom 
of women. Fortunately for Georgia, a young physician, whom 
she has known all her life, makes her see the reality of things, 
other than lecturing on street-corners and stuffy halls for the 
benefit of the “cause.” 


Lady Cassandrat 


N a former novel, An Unknown Lover, Mrs. Vaizey created 
I the character of Grizel Dundas. Grizel married, has lost 
none of her charm, and, in fact, she is the only interesting 
character in the new book, Lady Cassandra. If it were not 
for her bright, unexpected way of doing things this novel 
would be a very tiresome and stupid production. She is an 


*The Hidden Children. By Robert W. Chambers. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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affirmed subordinate in the book, but the plot pivots around 
her, because of the surprising manner she has of making people 
do as she wants. 

Lady Cassandra has decidedly missed the “joy of life,” 
and her woes and boredom, her stupid husband and the little 
less than stupid Captain Peignton with whom she fell in love 
and the unattractive girl he married after pivoting back and 
forth between the two, make a rather unpleasant story of love 
and revolt against “things as they are.” 

The incident of Mary Alisson is only another needlessly 
long part of the book. Mrs. Vaizey, as always, has given us 
just enough of Grizel to make us want more, and she leaves us 
with the hope that some day we may become petter and more 
fully acquainted. 


The Way of the Strong* 


OLLOWING his usual custom, Mr. Cullum has chosen 
FE northwestern Canada as a setting for his latest novel. 
In the snow-bound country of the Yukon, a man of such 
forceful nature as to make one shudder at his passion of am- 
bition, begins his struggle for success. The unfortunate part 
of the story is that Mr. Cullum has managed to convey the 
impression that his hero is right in saying that “greatness to 
him meant conquest and the world’s conquerors had been men 
utterly devoid of all the tenderer feelings of humanity.” 

It is true that Alexander Hendrie’s devotion to the woman 
he married after he had become the millionaire wheat-king of 
Canada atones for a small part of his lack of humanity, but 
it makes one wonder how such a change could come over a man, 
who during the earlier part of his career, abandoned a woman 
in the north, because as he told her, his whole body and soul 
were absorbed in ambition; “a passion greater than any love 
man ever gave to a woman.” 

Intense action and vivid description are plentiful in this 
book, and yet the question naturally arises why should an 
author with Mr. Cullum’s gift of narrative deliberately choose 
to concentrate his powers upon this melancholy and mysterious 
story and to create a man of the sort who would win out under 
any circumstances? 


The Place Beyond the Windt 


ITH a touch of poetic wildness Mrs. Comstock creates 

WV her woodland romance, and then very realistically 
transposes it to more civilized fields and works out 

a modern, problematic love-affair, which ends happily and well. 
The book is not without its full share of sadness, for the 
people i in it all suffer and learn. But the real stuff that brings 


*The Way of the Strong. By Ridgwell C Cullum. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

+The Place Beyond the Wind. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
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out the best in men and women manifests itself, and after the 
suffering comes the happiness born of a knowledge of the 
deeper things. 

The tale starts in Canada, in the “place beyond the wind.” 
There a little girl is taught the bitterness of a father’s tyranny, 
and escapes to make of herself something worth while. She 
has the help of a tragically misplaced schoolmaster, whose 
confidence she justifies by becoming a successful trained nurse. 

Back in the woods the girl had met a cripple boy. But in 
the years that followed the boy became straight and strong. 
They meet again at a deathbed, she as nurse and he as phy- 
sician. That is the beginning of a new epoch for them both, 
and from there on the story is the romance of these two. 

It is a book that touches and inspires, as most of this 
author’s books have been. 


The Three Furlongers* 


HEILA KAYE-SMITH is a young English author of un- 
4 deniable gifts. Her first long novel is somber, and a 

little trying, but it has the touch of the artist combined 
with the force of the realist, and it works out the destinies of 
a peculiar family to a rather unhappy but undoubtedly logical 
conclusion. 

The three Furlongers are a sister and two brothers. All 
three have unhappy love-stories. And each of the three de- 
ceives the other two in regard to his and her own affairs. One 
brother, the younger, had served a prison term, and it is really 
this which has placed the family on the downhill road. But 
there is a quality in all of them that is impressive, and that 
reaches the sympathies and the heart. For the Furlongers 
have learned the wonderful lesson of being big instead of 
small, and of taking the world as it comes and making the 
best of things. 

The book disappoints even as life is wont to disappoint, 
but the young author is very earnest in her effort to place the 
right value on things. 


The Teeth of the Tigert 


HIS is another Arsene Lupin story. You will remember 

l that Lupin was supposed to die in the last of the series; 

in the present tale, he proves himself to be very much 

alive once again. He reappears in Paris under an assumed 

name, as the possible heir to many millions of francs, but his 

inheritance depends upon certain circumstances. It is in the 

investigations of these circumstances that Lupin once more 

displays his inimitable powers, and after many exciting ad- 

ventures solves a mystery that has the entire police force in a 
puzzle. 

The Lupin stories are always clever, but this is a trifle 
deeper and more involved than ordinarily. With characteristic 
weakness the subtle detective falls a prey to the charms of a 
woman, and through her gets deeper and deeper into the maze 
of a most difficult problem. But no one could accuse Lupin 
of cowardice, and so in this situation he proves himself full 
of a courage and daring that are still appealingly human. 


The Auction Blockt 


R. BEACH has followed the illustrious example of 
M some of his more popular fellow-craftsmen, and has 
produced a novel that breathes no more the fresh air 

of the great out-of-doors, that tells no more of valiant deeds 
among men primitive and simple-hearted; but which spells the 
last word in all that is civilized and sophisticated, and fills the 
lungs of the reader with the fetid air of New York midnights 


*The Three Furlongers. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. ; 

+The Teeth of the Tiger. By Macrice LeBlanc. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

tThe Auction Block. By Rex E. Beach. Harper & Bros. 








when the music and the wine and the heavy food and the 
flowers raise men’s passions to fever-point, and young and old, 
men and women alike, show their worst to each other. 

Because The Auction Block has a happy ending is not to 
say that it is better than many of its fellows. One wallows 
sufficiently deep in the mud before the end is reached. If 
one has the patience to pursue the details of this sort of thing 
one may find a book that Robert Chambers himself could 
scarcely better; if one seeks for girls who graft and men who 
forget their manhood in after-theater parties where the favors 
run to hundreds of dollars and a woman is held as lightly as a 
butterfly poised on a pin, the search is ended in this book. 

If someone would only make the picture pathetic. If some- 
one would only convince how little it all pays. But the men 
who write these books, and the women, too, use a glamor of 
romance that throws the horror of much of it into the back- 
ground, and invariably save the heroine’s virtue after awful 
risks by marrying her to a millionaire. Do none of these 
women marry poor men? Do none of them pay the price? 
Were the truth told the Loreleis and the Dores are the excep- 
tions, and for the one girl who escapes there are doubtless a 
hundred who go under. More than that, our novelists would 
have us believe that there are no longer rich men in New 
York who are decent, and that most wives have ample grounds 
for divorce proceedings. 

We are disappointed that Mr. Beach has so disappointed 
us. We did not expect anything like The Auction Block from 
him. And we hope that he will go back to his earlier type of 
story, which was in his own field and was done with consum- 
mate skill by him. 


The Little House* 


HE newest story by Helen S. Woodruff comes very close 

I to being a juvenile. And yet it has that quality of 
Pollyanna that will endear it to the hearts of old and 
young alike. It is the story of a little orphan Southern girl, 
whose mother ran away with a Northerner, for which act her 
father, an old Colonel, would never forgive her. The bitter- 
ness of the Colonel and the loss of her child affected the mind 
of the Colonel’s wife, and for years she lived, practically in- 
sane, in the “little house” in the garden of the Colonel’s home. 

But the time came when the child in the North had to be 
sent to her grandfather. And then she began to discover 
things. Her grandfather hated her, and she determined to 
overcome the hate. Of the mysterious little lady in the garden 
house she knew nothing until Chance revealed the truth. Then 
she becomes the means of restoring her grandmother’s mind, 
and through that the Colonel is brought to forgiveness. 

It is a very real picture of Southern life, and the bits of 
negro character study are exceptionally well done. It will ap- 
peal to tender hearts as a charming story, a sweetly clean, 
lovable little tale, singularly typical of its author. 


The Lone Wolft 


R. VANCE is at home making thrillers. The Lone 

Wolf is a big success in his particular line. It is the 

tale of the career of a professional thief in Paris, the 

gentleman thief, made what he is through environment and 

opportunity, and unmade through the love of a woman. The 

master to whom the Lone Wolf went to school told him never 

to let a woman get into his life, or the game would be off. 
It was proved true. 

The story is immensely absorbing, from the time the little 
stranger child is brought to the old inn in Paris, till the day 
when he stands with the woman he loves on the wild moors 
of an English coast district and bids farewell to the man who 

*The Little House. By Helen S. Woodruff. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.00. postpaid. 

é — Lone Wolf. By Louis Joseph Vance. Little, Brown 

0. 
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has carried them across the Channel and out of harm’s way in 
an airship. It is a book of events, each event a thrilling one; 
a book full of dramatic situations, every situation having its 
portion of dramatic strength. It is the romance of the cracks- 
man, and it involves politics, society and art, but Mr. Vance 
has the ability to mix his ingredients in a way that makes a 
most delectable dish. 


The Clarion* 


ERE we have a story that contains the elements of big- 

H ness. It shows what a man can do when he fights for 

a principle. This is no sex problem story, nor namby- 

pamby attempt at high romance; it is a bit of life, a real bit, 

as life can be lived by real men, and with the sort of love 
that is typical of the best sort of man in America. 

The basis of the story is the newspaper. Mr. Adams 
shows how the American newspaper is subsidized, by its ad- 
vertisers andi others, with the result that the hardest thing in 
the country t do is to publish an honest paper and restrict its 
advertising te purely legitimate business. His hero is the son 
of a patent medicine quack—a rare character by the way— 
who, without realizing at all what his father’s business really 
is, buys a newspaper and tries to reform the town. Naturally 
he runs up against all the moneyed interests of the place and 
finally faces the awful understanding of what his father has 
for many years been doing. His stand for independence is 
admirable, and incidentally he wins the love of the girl whose 
image has been in his heart since childhood. 

Mr. Adams has done the book well. It is strong, dramatic 
and in every way convincing. The characterization is par- 
ticularly skilful, and we have a group of remarkable but real 
people, whose lives in a small town are wonderfully appropriate 
to the setting. 


The Twenty-Fourth of J unel 


RS. RICHMOND writes her usual charming little story 
M in this new book. It is a picture of happy family life 
in America, and it reveals to a rather lonely boy, the 
son of a very rich father, something of what love can do with- 
out money. There is a girl in the family with whom he falls 
in love, and with whom he would like to experiment a little in 
family life himself. She leads him a life for a while, but 
presently discovers how much she loves him. 
It is a sweetly wholesome book, not very full of color, but 
of the type that comes as a relief after much of the sex stuff 
of the hour. 


The Man With the Double Heartt 


T IS a rather curious thing to find a man who has just 

been told that he has a double heart. It had a strange 

psychological effect upon the hero of this book, even if it 
did not give him any real physical trouble. But the double 
heart played him a trick in that it caused him to love two 
women at the same time, and the odd part of it was that one 
woman was good and the other was not, and between the 
two the man had a hard time making a choice. 

However, as time went on he began to realize that the good 
woman would have to have the big place in his life, and then, 
happily enough, he discovers a flaw in the great physician’s 
diagnosis. He did not have a double heart, after all, and so 
he came to the girl he loves with the surety that she can hold 
him forever. 

It makes a somewhat fantastic tale, but it is mightily 
interesting. 


*The Clarion. By ‘Samuel ‘Hopkins “Adams. 
Mifflin Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


wenty-fourth of June. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Dow’ Page & Co. 


The Man With the Double Heart. 
John Lane Company. 
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Matthew Hargraves* 


E ARE given in this novel a very quiet study of 
W. English life. and of the life of an Englishman who 

never did anything wonderful, but who, by per- 
severance and appliance, became a rich man and in a sense 
an influential one. 

We meet Matthew Hargraves as the son of a tavern 
keeper. We follow him while he nurses his sick father through 
a last illness, watching the business of many years’ standing 
going down. Then we go with him to London, where he be- 
comes the junior partner in a wine firm and where he marries 
the senior partner’s daughter. After that life presents greater 
complications to a man of his type, to whom love had really 
never come until it comes too late. Matthew shows what a 
solid, not imaginative man will do in a crisis, and we leave the 
book admiring him for all that he was rather than deploring 
in him all that he was not. 


The House in Demetrius Roadt 


HE earlier books of J. D. Beresford have had a tendency 

to be dry in spite of their masterliness. The Jacob 

Stahl stories showed him to be a writer of more than 
ordinary promise. But The House in Demetrius Road proves 
that his gifts have not been exaggerated even by the most 
enthusiastic of his admirers. 

This is a study of the life of a drunkard. As is so often 
the case with the vice of alcohol, the victim is a man of genius, 
who succeeds for many years in covering up his weakness, 
and in making a dupe of his friends and family while he in- 
dulges himself to the fullest extent. Then comes the time 
when he must fight out the fight or go under, and with the 
help of a zealous young secretary he takes up the struggle. 
But the deceit is now as strong as the passion for drink itself, 
and all his brain is used in cunning devising to elude the care- 
ful watching of those who would help him. 

Mr. Beresford makes it a dramatic struggle. He gets 
into it all the fascination of a man at war with an evil spirit 
to save his soul. He makes even the sordid side of the episodes 
picturesque, not in a way to detract from their impressiveness, 
but rather in a way to add thereto. He gives a touch of mys- 
tery to the situation, creating about the house in Demetrius 
Road an atmosphere of the ghostly, which no practicality can 
quite eliminate. And he works it up to a logical if not a sat- 
isfactory climax, in proof of the fact that this type of man in 
this kind of struggle must inevitably fail in the fight for right- 
eousness. 

The character study work in the book is magnificent. 
Without being over-elaborate in detail, it is strong at every 
point, always convincing and always effective. Without any 
attempt at a story save that involved in the main situation, he 
makes a big tale of it, a life-picture that is as clear as it is 
accurate, and that leaves its mark on the reader’s mind in a 
strangely compelling way. 

This book will make a more nearly popular appeal than 
Mr. Beresford’s other books have made. 


Gideon's Bandt 


NCE again Mr. Cable writes of boat-life on the Mis- 
O sissippi River. He gives an excellent picture of the 

trade that plies from New Orleans up to the Ohio. 
He weaves into his picture a romance, involving two rival 
steamship firms, and bringing about the love-story of the son 
of one and the daughter of the other. 


By S. G. Tallentyre. 





*Matthew Hargraves. 
nam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 


G. P. Put- 


The House in Demetrius Road. By J. D. Beresford. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.30, postpaid. 


. tGideon’s Band. By George W. Cable. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 













The careers of the boy and girl are closely followed, as 
they travel on their father’s boats, and as the boy becomes in- 
terested in projects that win him the hearty disapproval of 
the girl’s father. But Love’s young dream must be fulfilled, 
and presently consent must be given to the union of the two. 

There is some splendid character work in the novel, and a 
good deal of atmosphere. Mr. Cable’s conception of the twins, 
and their wild life, is particularly well worked out, giving the 


volume a touch of originality that is distinctively Mr. Cable’s 
own. 


The Laughing Cavalier* 


ARONESS ORCZY has gone back to the early seven- 
teenth century to find the ancestors of Sir Percy Black- 
eney, the “Scarlet Pimpernel,” and has discovered “the 

laughing Cavalier,” the subject of Frans Hals’ famous painting 
of that name and a dashing cavalier of the time of the Prince 
of Orange in that portion of Netherlands history which is full 
of soldierly exploits and romance. 

As usual the Baroness writes an entertaining story, though 
not so free from detail as one would wish it. The history is a 
trifle thorough in view of the dramatic situations involved in 
the story—one could do with less history and more story. 

Naturally there is a pretty love-affair between the hero 
and a charming Dutch maiden. 


Love Insurancet 


R. BIGGERS’ style, just as in Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
M is energetic, lively and humorous. 

Ridiculous situations arise from the beginning of 
the story to the end, each a little more surprising than the one 
before. 

The story centers around a young English nobleman, who 
is engaged to a beautiful American heiress. In a spirit of 
reckless gambling the Earl takes out an insurance policy 
against the possibility of his fiancée’s changing her mind! As 
representative of the company, Mr. Michot is sent to see that 
the marriage takes place. Fate slips in when Michot falls in 
love with Cynthia. Being a man of honor, Michot puts aside 
his own desires and works only for the nobleman’s marriage. 

Complications arise, however, in which things become 
greatly muddled, and it looks as if they wi!l never be set right 
again. The better man, as is usual in a good book, carries off 
the day as well as the prize. 








*The Laughing Cavalier. By Baroness Orezy. George 
H. Doran Company. 

7Love Insurance. By Earl Derr Biggers. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Night-Blooming Cereus 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


T COMES so silently to make one night 
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The Duke of Oblivion* 


WO young New Yorkers, Dick Cardigan and Fred Brins- 

i made, in quest of adventure decide upon a cruise. With 

them they take the latter’s sister and her chum. 

Caught in a fog they come upon the “Island of Oblivion” and 
in a moment of daring land on its shores. 

This island is ruled over by a very tyrannical old duke 
who attempts to hold the Americans against their wills. A 
desperate encounter ensues, but after a violent struggle the 
Americans are victorious. They get back in safety to their 
ship, taking with them two beautiful girls, nieces of the duke, 
who wish to see the world. 

Rosalind Brinsmade is a charming heroine whose fascina- 
tion draws Dick Cardigan to her and makes him spend some 
mighty uncomfortable days for awhile. 


Rosemary —For Remembrance} 


F THIS sheaf of letters was given to the public by the 
I author to help disprove the idea that the art of writing love 

letters is past and gone, she has succeeded admirably, and 
in a way that will give inspiration and joy to all real lovers. 
There are certain things that most of us at one time or another 
—in the hold of the greatest love of our lives—want to ex- 
press, and we know they deserve beautiful and adequate 
expression; what we actually say is halting, self-conscious and 
awkward. But the woman who wrote these letters to her 
absent husband was more than a lover—she was a poet; and 
every line she writes reveals (as surely letters to a husband 
ought to reveal) the soul in her. It is sad reading, almost 
tragic, for the reader knows the end that must come to this 
brave, dying, self-forgetting woman. It is curiously hard to 
keep in mind that this is fiction—curiously easy to say of the 
husband that he did us a service when he sent these letters to 
a friend (on the eve of a dangerous expedition) with permission 
to publish them. 

To some it will seem a pity that embodied with the letters 
are some sonnets and poetic studies—for the combination is 
not quite harmonious: either were better without the other, 
the letters quite sufficient by themselves, and the sonnets surely 
worthy of being developed into the sequence that they evidently 
begin. They are so good (though inevitably suggesting the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese) that many readers will wish 
them put by themselves in longer form and proper setting. 


*The Duke of Oblivion. By John Reed Scott. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

+Rosemary—F or Remembrance. By Norma Bright Car- 
son. George H. Doran Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 





The fairer for its blooming; with the day 
It folds its petals sweet and lily-white 


With a sign and softly fades for aye. 


O bloom of palest pink and pearly white, 


How many lesser things call us by day! 
While thou most beautiful, a star of night, 


Unheralded dost bloom and pass away. 
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Julian Hawthorne in Prison* 


MMEDIATELY after his release from the Federal Prison 
I at Atlanta, Julian Hawthorne began a series of letters on 
his experiences which were widely published through a 
newspaper syndicate. He has. now collected these in a volume 
with some extensions and a preface. He maintains his inno- 
cence of the offense for which he was punished and issues the 
book, not to exploit his own sufferings, but as a treatise on 
practical penology. It may be said at the start that he is 
opposed to the whole system of criminal punishments now in 
vogue. He believes that many criminals are really insane and 
should be treated psychopathically, that others are driven to 
what is called crime by social inequalities based on bad law. 
He believes in a Utopia when there will be no jails whatever. 
No one pretends that our present system of penology is 
perfect or anything near it. Unfortunately up to date we have 
been able only to ameliorate conditions through better treat- 
ment of prisoners, some sort of education and vocational train- 
ing and the parole system. No one has shown us just what is 
the practical ideal, but it is certain that we are advancing. It 
is hard to believe the author’s statement that our penological 
system in its practical application is worse than that of Russia. 
In his narrative of life in the Atlanta prison there are two 
classes of subjects to be considered. A great many of his 
complaints are meticulous in the extreme and some are absurd. 
No one expects life in prison to be delectable and a complaint 
that the government spent money to build an unscalable wall 
around the prison when a barbed wire fence would do as well 
is childish. But there are other complaints of a much more 
important character. Already the prison authorities have 
denied most of the statements of their late prisoner, but there 
is left on the candid mind the impression that things might be 
a great deal better, especially if the employees were of a higher 
type. But at the salaries paid it is not to be expected that the 
ideal employees could be secured and perhaps not at any figure. 
The real interest in the book is in its revelations of a 
human soul. It shows the author to be an unusual type of man 
for a convict and an unusual sort of convict he proved. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


These Shifting Scenest 


EGINNING at the days when he was a youth in his 
B father’s newspaper office, Mr. Russell carries the reader 

through many of the vicissitudes of a reporter’s life— 
first in Detroit, then in New York City. It is from first to last 
a most uncommon book, full of the strangeness and unusual- 
ness of life and actuality. Through three hundred pages the 
interest never wanes and the end is reached with regret. 

The book opens with a description of the journeyman 
newspaper man—that product of a bygone day;—deals with 
some murder cases that mystified police and reporters alike, and 
takes up many political events of twenty or thirty years ago. 
Mr. Russell is relentless in denunciation of unworthy methods 
in politics, and bold and fearless in his statements regarding 
the inside affairs of men of those days and how they became 
prominent—Depew, Blaine, Platt, Benjamin Harrison, Cleve- 
land, etc., etc. 

No chapter in the book is more engrossing than that de- 
scribing the journey of Mr. Russell and his fellow reporters 
from New York to Johnstown at the time of the flood in 1899, 


*The Subterranean Brotherhood. ‘By J ulian Hawthorne. 
McBride, Mast & Co. 


+These Shifting Scenes. By Charles Edward Russell. 
George H. Doran Company. , 
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and their work while there. It is a revelation of a reporter’s 
ideal of duty to his calling in general and to his own news- 
paper in particular. The hardships sustained not only on 
their long, hazardous and very round-about journey (owing 
to floods and broken bridges), but after their arrival in Johns- 
town, could only have been borne by men whose loyalty made 
endurance possible. Two of the reporters died as a result 
of their experiences. 3 

When Mr. Russell was city editor of the “New York 
World” he says he believes his staff was the greatest that ever 
worked upon any newspaper. “Certainly it contained the 
greatest number of young men and young women that sub- 
sequently distinguished themselves in letters.” David Graham 
Phillips, the novelist; Maximilian Foster, famous for short 
stories; Rudolph Block (“Bruno Lessing”), a clever writer of 
Ghetto stories; Alexander C. Kenealey, now editor of “The 
London Mirror”; Hartley Davis, Roy L. McCardle, Joseph B. 
Eakins, Marie Manning, Annie O’Hagan, Reginald Foster, 
Olivia Howard Dunbar, William O. Inglis, all successful pro- 
ducers of essays, stories or novels; Arthur Greaves, now editor 
of the “New York Times”; Bayard Veiller, author of Within 
the Law; George Cary Eggleston, who wrote most of the edi- 
torials. Elizabeth Jordan, now editor of “Harper’s Bazar,” 
was also connected with the “World,” but not in Mr. Russell’s 
department. 

Of the craftsmanship of the book no comment is neces- 
sary. It is enough to say it is the work of Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell, who as one-time editor of the “New York World,” 
“New York Herald” and “The Chicago American,” is well 
known to the public. 

Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


A Hand-Book of Occult Science* 


AY we know anything supersensually in a way to 
M justify our accepting it on the same grounds that we 

accept the teachings of science based on observed ob- 
jective phenomena? That is the problem proposed by Dr. Steiner 
and his answer is in the affirmative. He has written this book 
for the cautious reader, for such as want to be convinced by 
logical methods and not through blind faith. The author has 
written much on theosophical subjects and is as well qualified 
a protagonist as could be found from his point of view. He 
admits at the start that it is not possible for all to have that 
clairvoyance which is essential to perceive and understand 
these supersensual facts and truths, but many who do not 
think they possess such power may easily develop it. His 
book is an argument and a demonstration, as he thinks, for 
the supernatural activities of the soul concerning which there 
has been more or less talk since history began to be written 
and concerning which almost every individual has had some 
speculation. 

Whether the argument and the proof is sufficient will de- 
pend a good deal on the individual cast of mind of the reader. 
It may be said that he makes out a plausible case. Those who 
desire more convincing proofs are informed that there is a 
sharp boundary line between that which we are now permitted 
to receive from the supersensual sphere of knowledge and what 
may be given out at a later time when we are better able to 
receive it. On the whole, it may be said that this book will 
convince those who desire to be convinced, will prove of little 
worth to those who deny the possibility of supernatural com- 
munications and will interest those who occupy a middle ground. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


*An Outline of Occult Science. By Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 
Translated by Max Gysi. Rand, McNally & Co. 








Newspapermen in War" 


T HAS been said and many times repeated in the last few 
I years that the day of the war correspondent is gone, that 

the telegraph, telephone, cable and various other means of 
conveying intelligence have become so efficient as to compel 
strict censorship of news lest it benefit the enemy. This is not 
wholly the case, as the present war attests, but it is certain 
that the functions of the newspaper man in the field have 
changed. This makes it all the more interesting to read about 
the famous war correspondents who have seen and written 
much history and in some instances have helped make it. 

In his book about the most noted men in this profession 
the author has confined himself largely to a series of biograph- 
ies and has treated little of the general subject. Calling at- 
tention to the fact that in our war with Mexico the profession 
first reached any importance he selects Sir William Howard 
(“Bull Run’’) Russell as his first specimen because he did more 
than any other to give importance to the services of the news- 
gatherer in campaigns. It was his letters from the Crimea 
which resulted in many reforms. It was his letter describing 
the rout after the Battle of Bull Run that made him offensive 
to Americans and led him to leave this country. The author 
thinks this unfortunate, for “The London Times” was badly 
served by his successors. 

Perhaps the most interesting character in the list is 
MacGahan, the American, who was a veritable soldier of for- 
tune and whose services and untimely death in the Turco-Rus- 
sian war made his great fame. Others mentioned are Archi- 
bald Forbes, Bennet Burleigh, Edmond O’Donovan, E. F. 
Knight and, coming down to more modern days, James Creel- 
man, George W. Steevens and Richard Harding Davis. It is 
an interesting account of the extraordinary difficulties which 
formerly beset the gathering of news. The men who achieved 
rank in this profession had qualities which would have made 


them successful generals had they been educated for that 


service. Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Russian Novelt 


HE RUSSIAN NOVEL, translated from the French of 

Le Vicomte E-M. de Vogiié, is a “new” book only in the 

recency of its advent into the English language. It 
was originally published in France in 1886, and the number 
of editions that have since been printed bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the esteem in which it is held in that country. It is 
to be hoped that England and America will show as great a 
capacity for appreciation by receiving the book with the en- 
thusiasm that it merits. 

Only a man whose literary sympathies are in the direction 
of realism could attempt to deal with the Russian novel. M. de 
Vogiié makes it plain at the outset that he is thus happily qual- 
ified for his task: “Man in the classics was a hero,” he tells 
wa,“ exemplifying what man should be. 

Since last century man is observed more in 
the position he actually holds in the world, in his daily life and 
habits.” And again, in referring to a novel of Turgeneff’s: 
“At all times the coloring is so true to nature that the reader 
in closing the book exclaims: ‘Had these people been actually 
alive they could not have spoken and acted otherwise.’ A judg- 
ment that will always be the highest mark of approval for any 
work of fiction.” 

But as Turgeneff himself has said: “Only he who loves 
can criticise”; and herein also M. de Vogiié rises to a triumph- 
ant vindication of his right to the work he undertook. For 
every page breathes the tenderest sympathy for a people whose 

*Famous War Correspondents. By F. Lauriston Bullard. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


+The Russian Novel. By Le Vicomte E-M. de Vogiié. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50, postpaid. 
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harrowed souls give color to their literature; the Slavonic tem- 
perament is melancholy, both by virtue of the actual conditions 
of life in which it finds itself and the strongly marked meta- 
physical tendency which drives it ever to probe into the un- 
knowable—painfully, because fruitlessly by the very nature of 
what it seeks. The studies of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgeneff, 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy are marked by a deep understanding 
and a loving fidelity to the spirit of the man under discussion. 
Some of their best known works, and the characters they have 
created, are analyzed and explained in masterful fashion; and 
in the process the excellence of M. de Vogiié’s own style is 
apparent. 

A half dozen portraits—those of the author and of the five 
men above mentioned—are interesting additions to the text. 

The English-speaking student and lover of world litera- 
ture will be grateful to Colonel H. A. Sawyer for the transla- 
tion which has put within his reach so excellent a piece of 


criticism. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Two Books on Art* 


WO books on art have been issued recently which cover 
I entirely different periods of activity, the one supplement- 
ing the other to some extent, but written from totally 
different standpoints. The first is a handbook on ancient and 
medieval art covering much of the art history of the world up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, and in this there 
is little commentary; while the other deals wholly with modern 
art from the point of view of a critic. The one is objective 
and the other subjective in treatment. 

Miss Parry’s book on the older art period is confessedly 
a compilation, an editorial use of material gathered by others. 
It is a rapid survey of ancient art with especial treatment of 
the golden age of Greece and the silver age of Rome which 
followed. This is her first great period. The second is that 
of the Italian Renaissance carried on until it has begun to 
decline. The advantage of this book is that it covers in a 
single volume what it would be difficult to find adequately 
treated elsewhere in the same compass and it is replete with 
illustrations. It is not written for the art student, but for those 
who desire to know about art at least in its general aspects. 
By use of the best authorities and a very happy faculty of se- 
lecting dominant subjects the book is made to cover the field 
from the beginnings in Egypt and Assyria down to the decline 
of Venetian art. It is authoritative and comprehensive while 
being easily within the comprehension of any moderately edu- 
cated person. 

Wholly different is Miss Anderson’s work on modern 
painting. This is a comprehensive study of modern trends of 
art made at first hand and with personal valuations given. It 
is considered from a racial standpoint because the author be- 
lieves that this is a controlling feature of all modern painting. 
When it is unconscious it is admirable, when it is conscious re- 
sults are not so happy. French, German, English and Ameri- 
can schools are examined at some length. Spain and Italy 
come in for adequate treatment and other countries by reason 
of their small contributions are given rather scant notice. 

To sum up her views on nationalism in art it may be said 
that she finds German art unconsciously racial, French art not 
at all national, but markedly racial; English art racial to its 
hurt and American art racial through a blend of the conven- 
tional with the cosmopolitan as might be expected in a country 
where all bloods are in the melting pot. 

In her discussions of recent artists and their works the 
author shows wide knowledge of her subject and uses sane 
judgment. It is one of the difficulties about criticism of paint- 
ing that the terminology is so limited and it requires much 

*The Two Great Art Epochs. By Emma Louise Parry. eS 


C. McClurg & Co. 
The Study of Modern Painting. By Margaret Steele An- 


derson. The Century Company. 
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skill to speak of hundreds of artists and their work without 
many repetitions. The author avoids this pitfall astonishingly 
well, largely, perhaps, because she goes less into technique than 
some critics would do, but tries rather to give us fundamental 
principles for her assessed valuations. Considering that the 
subject has been written of by so many critics it is remarkable 
that this author has managed to hold our interest by presenting 
it in a new way and with some original appreciations of men 
and pictures. It is a work for cultivated people generally. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 





Historic Homes of New England* 


HERE is a peculiar fascination residing in old houses, 

I especially in those that are intimately associated with 
our country’s history. And in no part of the country 

do we find this more true than in New England, where the 
ancient mansions in so many places recall the early struggles 


From Historic Homes of New England 


of the Pilgrim Fathers and the work of development that laid 
the foundations for our history, our art, our literature and our 
architecture. 

New England is rich in old houses, beautifully preserved, 
many of them containing rare specimens of furniture brought 
ever years and years ago from the Old World and kept with 


From Historic Towns of New England 


care and pride by the owners and those descended from them. 
In some instances, of course, the furnishings have been changed, 
but even where this is so, there are still magnificent staircases, 
wonderful old panelings, quaint arches and rare, fine pieces in 
the shape of doorways and windows and ornaments. 

Among the houses taken up and discussed in detail are the 


*Historic Homes of New England. By Mary H. Northend. 
Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 
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“House of the Seven Gables,” the Pickering house, the Rogers 
house, the Adams house, the Wentworth house, the Franklin 
Pierce house, the Dalton house, the Quincy Mansion and others 
as old and as fascinating. 

The photography in the book is splendid, including a great 
number of beautiful pictures, giving picturesque and quaint 
exteriors and artistic and appealing bits of interior view that 
present an excellent idea of what these houses are like outside 
and in. 

The book is large size, printed on geod paper, with sub- 
stantial binding. It will make an addition worth while to any 
library. 


Life and Letters of Edward Young” 


R. HENRY C. SHELLEY has an universal instinct 
M for research. He is always discovering new clues 

to matter of historic and literary interest, and he 
never abandons a clue till he has followed it into every possible 
channel, each of which he proceeds to examine thoroughly and 
to a finish. 

Some time ago he discovered the way to fresh material 
about the poet of “Night Thoughts.” There has been up to 
the present no really adequate biography of this clever English 
poet, but now Mr. Shelley, after great pains, has given us one, 
a very large work, in which many obscure documents in the 
British Museum and other collections have been used, and into 
which has been put a large portion of the poet’s correspond- 
ence more recently brought to light. 

Young as a playwright and satirist has been scarcely at 
all known, even to students, but now Mr. Shelley gives us ex- 
tensive examples of his work in these branches of the literary 
art, for which we are deeply indebted, since they show us how 
really clever and unique and witty this poet was. 

The biographical data is very complete and is interestingly 
set forth. Also, there is photographic material of no mean 
sort, pictures not generally found in text, books or works on 
literature. 


C harles Stewart Parnellt 


RS. PARNELL (Katharine O’Shea) has here told the 
M complete story of the life of her husband, the great 

Irish leader, dwelling particularly upon those events 
which envolved herself and about which much that is false and 
prejudiced has been written and said. 

Without reserve, Mrs. Parnell tells of her first marriage, 
her divorce and her relations with Parnell before their mar- 
riage. It is the narrative of a great and a wonderful love, an 
example of affection that would make splendid fiction, and 
which in real life worked a miracle more strange than that 
described by some of our most picturesque romancers. 

The book is written in a frank, unconventional manner 
that makes it excellent reading. Its subject was a figure to 
command wide attention, and his end had in it that dramatic 
element that leaves a wave with the halo of martrydom upon 
his memory. His wife participated so fully in his life, both 
spiritually and otherwise, that no one could have been found 
better fitted to relate the whole interesting story, and to in- 
terpret in the light of all that followed the political acts of 
her husband and his colleagues. Mrs.. Parnell gives us ex- 
cellent pictures of the political leaders of both Ireland and 
England, and her position in her husband’s lifetime was such 
that she can picture these men as they were, good and bad 
alike. 

In all, it is history of value, biography of unique sig- 
nificance, and a true story rich in romantic interest. The two 
large volumes are illustrated, and they are winning for them- 
selves a big place in the discussions of eurrent biography. 

*Life and Letters of Edward Young. By Henry C. Shel- 
ley. Little, Brown & Co. $4.00, postpaid. 


t+Charles Stewart Parnell. By Katharine O’Shea. George 
H. Doran Company. $5.00, postpaid. 











New Books on the Drama 


Reviewed by Montrose J. Moses 


Two Drama Series* 


HE play-reading habit has grown so rapidly during the 

I past five years that it is now possible to read almost 

every play of any importance in book form. While 

there is not a big profit to be had in this special field, publishers 

have grown to accept it as a field to cultivate. And now the 

competition is great. The list of modern dramas in book form 
available for the English reader is a long one. 

There are two series being published devoted to the rep- 
resentative dramatists of the modern period. One of them is 
under the direct support of the Drama League of America, and 
there is a special committee appointed by that organization to 
select a certain number of plays for publication each year. 
Thus far the list is diverse and surprisingly divergent, the 
selections being plays which the present generation of theater- 
goers has already seen, or can see during the months to come. 
I cannot quite understand the advisability of introducing Percy 
MacKaye through A Thousand Years Ago which, however suc- 
cessful as a mere theatrical performance, is not measure of his 
best writing. And in view of the fact that through Mr. 
Huebsch entire dramatic works of Hauptmann are being issued, 
which will include the Meltzer translation of The Sunken Bell, 
it is apparent that the League’s issue of the same translation 
is something of a duplication of idea. Otherwise it would 
have been the very play to include. 

Some years ago, through the press of Mr. Kennerley, we 
have had Nirdlinger’s version of El Gran Galeoto, acted by 
Faversham as The World and His Wife; now, through the 
Drama League translation we are able to have the play in its 
real form. As far as the American selections are concerned, I 
believe that the committee had greater justification in taking 
Kenyon’s Kindling than A. E. Thomas’ Her Husband’s Wife, 
however excellent the light comedy of the latter is. It is evi- 
dently this organization’s intention also to publish plays ahead 
of their theater début in this country, for even before Miss 
Marie Tempest reaches the United States, we are able to read 
Henry Arthur Jones’ Mary Goes First, with a flavor of real 
literary brilliancy about it. The other volumes represent a 
theater failure which deserved success—I mean the Welsh 
play, Change, and a colorful treatment of Catalan tradition in 
the translation of Guimera’s Marta of the Lowlands, produced 
a number of years ago under the guidance of Mrs. Fiske. 

In format and typography, these volumes known as the 
Drama League Series of Plays are a pleasure to handle. Each 
issue is adequately prefaced by some critic of the theater. 

Mr. Bjérkman’s series is a measure of his own personal 
taste, and the consequence is that we are not surprised to find 
the foreign selections overshadowing native plays. His intro- 
ductions display personal conviction with which we may dis- 
agree, but which nonetheless gives a more intimate claim to 
the series as his in person as well as his in editorship. He 
tells us that for many a year he has longed to see a proper 
translation of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt; therefore he hails R. Ellis 
Roberts and accepts his manuscript, based on the original meter. 
Himself the translator of Strindberg and Bjérnson, it would 
have been strange if he had not turned to the Danish of Berg- 
strém and to the German of Schnitzler. 

In fact, the predominating tone of Mr. Bjérkman’s selec- 
tions is continual. He has done a series in giving us some- 

*The Drama League Series of Plays. Eight volumes pub- 
lished. Garden City. Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 cents net. 

The Modern Drama Series. Edited by Edwin Bjorkman. 


Twelve volumes published. Prices from $1.00 to $1.50 net. 
New York. Mitchell Kennerley. 


thing by Henri Becque, and something by Giacosa. Mr. Bar- 
rett Clark, as far as France is concerned, is following closely 
upon Mr. Bjorkman’s preserves in his translations of Lave- 
dan, Lemaitre and Hervieu. The English selections introduce 
us to D. H. Lawrence and to Lord Dunsany, both of whom are 
unknown as far as the “new” drama movement is concerned. 
As for the American representation, I found Zod Akins’ Papa 
amusing and with a foreign flavor to it, while on the other 
hand, Edith Ellis Furness’ Mary Jane’s Pa—a sweet little com- 
edy of rural type, is not at all worthy the inclusion in a series 
of this pretention, even though there is in it certain reportorial 
flashes of American life. 


Gilbert and Sullivan* 


MOST attractive opportunity was offered the authors 
A of this book when they chose such a subject. Nothing 

more agreeable than to trace the history of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan collaboration, especially with the personal note 
due to intimate acquaintance. But the present volume is in- 
stance of the fact that one of the first requisites in writing a 
book is to know how to write. 

This importation is attractive in format, though the illus- 
trations are too strictly of the Savoy to have great appeal in 
America. Cellier had scarcely completed the first half of his 
work, when he died, so that the remainder of the manuscript 
was modeled on the same design by Mr. Cunningham Bridge- 
man. Both men were intimately associated with the Savoy 
and: with the Gilbert and Sullivan productions, either from the 
conductor’s stand or from behind the scenes. Both were on 
friendly terms with those singers who created most of the 
important réles in the operas. Not only that, but both of them 
had access to the mass of newspaper data relating to the pro- 
ductions. The consequence is that while they have approached 
their subject with evident love and enthusiasm, they have 
leaned heavily upon the newspaper character of their sources, 
and have produced a dry record which has its use, but little 
charm. Instead of much personal opinion, long quotations are 
reprinted from the sear and yellow pages of musical criticism, 
while nearly every page brings to light some forgotten name— 
as far as we in America are concerned—of a soubrette of only 
Savoyard importance. As a record, this is justifiable. But 
if the aim was chiefly to make a matter-of-fact book of an 
attractive subject, the Savoy history might have been stretched 
to include something of the history of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in America. One has to smile at the lack of proportion 
with which Mr. Cellier writes of the late Richard Mansfield, 
who early in his career appeared in The Pirates of Penzance! 

As a book of reference, this contains all the data a refer- 
ence book of the kind should have. The casts are given in 
full, interrupting the text with as much stolidity as a multipli- 
cation table. Whatever anecdotes are recalled are set down 
with a bluntness that almost gives away the point before the 
point is reached. These two collaborators—Gilbert and Sulli- 
van—should have been made to live in every chapter, instead 
of which, facts are told about them with no art in the telling. 
Now and then there are recorded certain interesting sidelights 
on their character, but the picture as a whole does not hold 
together. Gilbert at rehearsal, Sullivan in the conductor’s 
box, some real word painter might have colored them vividly! 
But this book leaves no impression of vividness; it savors of 
the press department. 

Gilbert and Sullivan and Their Operas. With Recollections 
and Anecdotes of D’Oyly Carte and Other Famous Savoyards. 
By Francois Cellier and Cunningham Bridgeman. Little 
Brown & Co. 
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Yet I am sure it must have been compiled with love and 
admiration for the heroes of the story. After reading through 
the four hundred pages or more, I feel that only in one respect 
did Cellier and Bridgman succeed in their task. They gave 
adequate impression of the “queue system” and of the songs 
that used to be sung by the gallery gods before the curtain 
rose on a Gilbert and Sullivan first night. The estrangement 
of Gilbert and Sullivan might have been described with a cer- 
tain show of humor, for it all came about over a strip of carpet 
which Gilbert thought was extravagance to buy. There was a 
strain of penuriousness about the librettist! 

The reader has to construct for himself the picture out of 
the mass of material carelessly handled—the manner in which 
Sullivan composed; Gilbert’s cleverness with the pencil as de- 
signer, and the sharpness of his tongue as the ironical stage- 
manager. It is interesting to learn of the unmusical ear of 
Gilbert, and of Sullivan’s ambitions apart from his comic 
operas. But one has to dig the matter out from a pile of dead 
wood. Besides which, the authors are wholly lacking in critical 
ability, more willing to quote another’s opinion than their own. 

After all, the fault with this book is the fault of its class, 
especially if the author happens to be inside the theater: it 
smacks too much of adulation badly placed, even if it is not 
misplaced; it smacks too much of the theatrical shop that is 
devoid of romance so soon as it is seen too closely. 

It were a pity that Messrs. Cellier and Bridgeman did not 
make more use of the personal aspects of their subjects. Being 
so closely connected with both Gilbert and Sullivan, surely 
there were letters and experiences better than those which news- 
papers welcomed in the past as press stories! This book has 
now and then interesting things in it, but as a whole it lacks 
the power to depict, to make live. 


Brownell Brochures” 


HERE is much matter for thought and controversy in 

these very suggestive little volumes. Evidently Mr. 

Brownell’s brochure consists of a paper read before the 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and to judge by the similarity in 
format, Professor Matthews’ discussion should have been read 
before that learned body if it was not. The first essay recalls 
the standards and criteria of Arnold; the second challenges 
comparison with Lewes’ oft-quoted “On Actors and the Art of 
Acting.” The compactness and thoroughness of both are their 
distinctive characteristics, popularity of treatment being in 
favor of the discussion on acting. 

In a style compressed and sound, Mr. Brownell approaches 
his subject from four angles: field and function; equipment; 
criterion, and method. At the very outset he emphatically dif- 
ferentiates between reviewing and criticism, placing the latter 
as a province of literature, marked by certain creative quality. 
He acts the critical faculty above expert opinion such as the 
scholar renders, and points to the fact that criticism deals more 
especially with moral than with material data. Very suc- 
cintly, he declares that it is the duty of the critic to discern ab- 
stract qualities “informing the concrete expression of the 
artist.” 

For his equipment, the critic must know more than his 
special subject. He must have a rounded knowledge of life 
itself. To this end, Mr. Brownell recognizes that culture re- 
quires a correlated knowledge of history, zsthetics and phil- 
osophy. But as regards the latter he warns the critic; for 
philosophy often drowns the critical faculty. Very pointedly 
he declares that “after all, the critical faculty should preside 
in the critic’s reflection, and not abdicate in favor of system— 
should keep on weighing and judging, however directed by phil- 





*Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. 
y Brander Matthews. 
75 cents net each. 
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osophy and erudition, and not lapse into advocacy or adminis- 
tration.” 

Then there follows the question of criteria; the standard 
is only to be found in the rationalizing of taste. Mr. Brownell 
scouts the assumption of instinct as one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the process; there must be reason applied to true 
value rather than external attractiveness. 

Over and over again Mr. Brownell claims the originality 
of the critical process; he contends that it must have as much 
of a thesis as the theme it seeks to estimate. And toward the 
end of his essay he writes: “Criticism is itself an art; and, 
as many of its most successful products have been entitled 
‘portraits,’ sustains a closer analogy at its best with plastic 
portraiture than with such pursuits as history and philosophy, 
which seek system through science.” Altogether there is much 
wise suggestion in this small booklet. 

Professor Matthews is more popular, lighter in touch, and 
given to anecdote wherever he can find something apt to illus- 
trate a point. He proceeds on the assumption that very few 
people really know what are the elements that go to make great 
acting. He shows, as he does wherever he has the opportunity, 
how the physical aspects of the theater through the ages has 
served to change the character of the actor’s art until it is 
doubtful whether we would to-day consider the actors of the 
past great were they to appear before us now. He emphasizes 
an excellent point, that whereas an actor builds in snow and is 
to-morrow forgotten, for, as he says, there is nothing quite so 
useless as a dead actor, once judgment is rendered upon him, 
there is no reversal of the critical sentence. Garrick can 
never again be tried; he stands upon the merits of the case as 
decided by the audiences and critics of his time. In all other 
arts, estimates may be rendered again and again, but the actor 
does his work once and for all. Professor Matthews illustrates 
this fact in the case of the orator, who in a way is an actor. 
Had it not been that the preacher Whitefield left behind him 
some mediocre sermons which lack all the fire of his: recorded 
delivery, he would be accounted one of the world’s greatest 
speakers; so with Gladstone. But the body of their printed 
work stands as evidence against them, and their eloquent de- 
livery was not enough to outlive the printed pzge which now 
rises against them. 

Professor Matthews approaches his subject with adequate 
sense of the theater; he is deeply in sympathy with the modern 
actor, and all the limitations which he has to meet. Sometimes 
we might disagree with the contentions in favor of the actor, 
but Professor Matthews does not speak without weighing what 
he has to say in the light of what he has actually seen for 
himself on the stage. I cannot agree with him that what an 
actor needs above all things is a special knowledge of his craft, 
and not general intelligence. He may be successful in the mere 
technique of his trade, he may have an insight into theatrical 
principles and know how to apply them quickly, as Professor 
Matthews claims for him, but when all is told he is still the 
actor, insufferably self-important and opinionated, without 
any deep understanding about him. He depends on his training 
to see him through. That may go a great way, it may win for 
him a big salary, a momentary idolotry, but it does not add to 
the sterling qualities of the man, mind and soul. I should say 
that what the average actor chiefly lacks is just this general 
intelligence, without which he is all technique, and is wanting 
in divine fire. 

Many pages in this little book on acting should find cordial 
welcome among the actors of the present. For Professor 
Matthews is not one to deplore the decadence of the drama and 
the passing of the great actor in the Macready and Forrest 
sense. His attitude spells hope. And to show that, for the 
mere pausing, he could make for himself a generous list of 
truly worthy actors and actresses, he proceeds to dedicate his 
brochure to George Arliss, whom he ranks among the highest. 
In his turn, Mr. Brownell dedicates his essay on Criticism to 
Professor Matthews. 





















HIS is the story of a boy who be- 

I came a very strong man. I am 

sure that you must have heard of 
him, for his name was Samson, and he 
delivered the Israelites out of the hands 
of their bitterest enemies. 

You remember that God led the Chil- 
dren of Israel into the Land of Canaan. 
You remember how Joshua took them 
across the Jordan, and how they march- 
ed around the walls of the city of Jer- 
icho until God caused the walls to fall 
down and leave the way open for His 
people to go in. After the Israelites got 
into the city, God showed them how to 
conquer all the people around them, and 
so long as they obeyed God they pros- 
pered greatly. But just as they had 
disobeyed the Lord so often while they 
were traveling through the wilderness, 
so now they started in to disobey Him 
again. Every little while they would set 
up images and worship them, and then 
God would have to punish them. So He 
would let some of their enemies conquer 
them, until they made up their minds to 
obey Him once more. 

Now among the enemies of the Israel- 
ites who gave them a great deal of trou- 
ble were people called the Philistines. 
These were warlike people, and they 
loved to fight the Children of Israel. God 
let the Israelites win many battles 
against the Philistines, but when the 
Israelites began to worship golden im- 
ages, God said that He would let the 
Philistines rule over them. And so it 
came about that the Philistines came 
into the land of the Israelites, and took 
away their spears and all their other 
weapons, and made it impossible for 
them to fight. 

The Israelites were greatly oppressed 
by the Philistines, and they prayed to 
God to set them free. And after God 
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The Man of Strength 
By Norma Bright Carson 


thought that they had had a lesson, He 
decided to give them some one to deliver 
them. 

Among the Israelites was a man named 
Manoah. He and his wife had no chil- 
dren, but they dreamed of the possibility 
of a son who should be so strong that 
he would be able to help his people 
against the Philistines. They prayed 
God every day to make the dream come 


true. And sure enough, God sent a mes- . 


senger to them, and told them that they 
should have a son, and that if neither 
he nor his mother should ever drink 
wine, and if they would let his hair 
grow, never cutting it, he should be an 
unusually strong man. 

The boy was born, and he was a splen- 
did little chap. They called him Samson, 
and as he became larger, his hair was a 
beautiful golden color, and there was a 
great deal of it, so that presently it 
could be braided, and it made seven great 
thick braids down his back. And he 
could fight any boy around and come off 
vctorious; in fact, the other children 
were afraid of him because he was so 
strong. But God was making him strong, 
and teaching him to fight for a purpose. 

When Samson grew to be a young man, 
he wanted to get married. He had gone 
among the Philistines, and he had seen 
a girl there whom he loved. His father 
and mother were very sad because he 
wanted to marry a Philistine, but they 
had to give him his way. Just about 
this time, Samson was wandering around 
one day when a hungry young lion came 
out and attacked him. He took the lion 
by the throat, and with his two hands 
killed him. Later, when he went with 
his father and mother to be wed to the 
Philistine maiden, they passed the skele- 
ton of the lion, and there was a swarm 
of bees around it. Then Samson went 


up to it, and drew out from it a lot of 
delicious honey, which they ate. 

Samson’s wedding lasted for seven 
days, for they had a great feast, and 
much merrymaking. Before the feast 
ended Samson told a riddle to his guests. 
They had to guess what he meant by it. 
He said: “Out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” He meant the lion he had 
killed and the honey he had taken from 
the lion. But nobody could guess it. And 
if nobody did guess it then the guests 
would have to give Samson a big present, 
but if they guessed rightly he would have 
to give them a present. 

Now you must remember that these 
people did not like Samson. They were 
his enemies and the enemies of his peo- 
ple. They went to his wife and they 
told her that she must find the answer 
to the riddle from Samson. If she did 
not they would burn down the house. 

Samson’s wife coaxed him to tell her 
what he meant. And he loved her so 
well that he trusted her with the secret. 
But she was not worthy of the trust; 
she went and told her people, and when 
the time to guess the riddle came, the 
people answered it correctly. And Sam- 
son knew then that his wife had de- 
ceived him. So he was very angry and 
would not have anything to do with her, 
but went back to his father’s house to 
live. And he did everything he could 
to bother the Philistines, making trouble 
for them in many ways. 

This caused the Philistines to hate 
Samson more and more, and they deter- 
mined to kill him. Once he went to 
spend the night in a Philistine city, 
called Gaza, and they locked him in, in- 
tending to kill him in the morning. But 
Samson knew what they were going to 
do, and in the middle of the night he 
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picked up the gates of the city and car- 
ried them away with him, and in the 
morning the Philistines found the gates 
up on a hill and Samson nowhere to be 
seen. 

Then Samson did a very foolish thing. 
He knew how one Philistine woman had 
treated him, and yet he fell in love with 
another one. This woman was named 
Delilah, and she was not a good woman 
at all. She promised some of the Philis- 
tines that if they would give her money, 
she would find out what it was that made 
Samson so strong, and then she would 
tell them. She would coax Samson every 
day to tell her the secret of his strength, 
but at first Samson was afraid that she 
might not keep the secret and he told her 
wrong. Three times he told her some- 
thing that was not the truth, and when 
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the Philistines came he always won a 
victory over them. 

But at last one day Samson was not 
so careful, and when he was tired and 
wanted to be peaceful, he told Delilah 
that if his hair should be cut off he 
would not be strong any longer. Then 
Delilah called the Philistines, and while 
Samson was asleep she cut off his long, 
beautiful hair. He woke up to find 
himself surrounded by his enemies, and 
he had no strength with which to fight 
them. 

Then the Philistines put Samson in 
prison, and burned out both his eyes, so 
that he was a poor, weak, blind man 
who had to be led around. After a while 
the Philistines ceased to have any fear 
of him, and one day when they were hav- 
ing a great feast in one of their temples, 





they cried, “Bring Samson out. We want 
to laugh at the strong man.” But they 
did not notice how Samson’s hair had 
grown. A small boy led the blind man 
into the big hall, and all the company 
laughed and jeered at him. And Samson 
prayed God for strength. Then he told 
the boy to take him to a pillar, and 
when he found his hand on a pillar, he 
reached out and found another pillar. 
Then he pressed all his weight against 
the pillars, and caused them to fall, and 
down came the ceiling, and all the rest 
of the temple, and many thousands were 
buried in the ruins. In this way God 
permitted Samson to overcome his ene- 
mies. But if Samson had not been so 
proud of his strength, and had been more 
careful of his tongue, he might have 
done still more for his people. 


Tc Ot Tike 


COUPLE of years ago a woman 
A writer wrote a book. It was called 

The Trail of the Go-Hawks, and 
it told the story of a group of children 
who formed a little secret Indian club. 
There were certain rules in the club that 
made a boy and girl act courageously 
and helpfully, and when the book began 
to be sold lots of children who read it 
thought how fine it would be to have a 
club like it. But it remained for a little 
lame boy to conceive the happy idea of 
making a great big club that would ex- 
tend all over the country, and this is how 
it came about. “Jimmie,” as the little 
lame boy was called, had read many 
children’s books and was consumed with 
a longing to play Indian and lead other 
doughty young warriors on the trail. But 
Jimmie’s limbs were paralyzed. Some 
one carried the story of the boy and his 
wish to a certain young woman, who still 
down deep in her heart believes in fairies. 
She made a journey to meet the little 
chap, for her heart was touched and she 
wanted to find a way that he, too, might 
be a member of “The Happy Tribe.” 

She found him in an invalid’s chair, 
the shrunken limbs covered with a gay 
red afghan. “If I could only be in a 
tribe,” he wailed, “but nobody would want 
me for an Indian.” 

Just at that moment four or five young- 
sters dashed down the street on their 
way home from school and the woman 
sensed all that must have been in the 
boy’s heart as he glanced wistfully after 
them. 

“T tell you, Jimmie, suppose you and I 
form a tribe and it shall grow and grow 
until it becomes the biggest tribe in the 
world?” 

“Honest? But I can’t lead ’em.” 

“Yes, you can. Everybody wants to be 
happy, Jimmie, and so we'll call this 





‘The Happy Tribe.’ We'll have in it both 
big and little Indians, and our trail will 
be the trail to happiness. We'll have 
good deeds for arrows.” 

“Can anybody join who wants to?” 

“Well, no, not just anybody, Jimmie. 
First place, they’ll have to be good In- 
dians who would rather make other folks 
happy than themselves. Goodness sakes, 
Jimmie, it will be a big tribe, for the 
world is full of folks who have never 
learned how to be happy and that the 
only sure way is to make somebody else 
happy first. They will all want to join 
YOUR happy tribe.” 

“How will anybody know 
tribe?” 

That was a question over which the 
woman studied gravely and then said: 
“T’ll get you some Happy Tribe buttons 
and as they join we'll ask each one to 
wear the button badge of service. There’s 
not another boy in the world who will 
have such a big tribe as yours, Jimmie.” 

“Do you think the President of the 
United States would join, and Mr. Roose- 
velt, and Mr. Burdette, and Mr. Car- 
negie, and maybe the King of England 
would join and——” 

“Yes, these are the very men who will 
join the trail when they understand 
about it.” 

“T know right now the one I want to 
be the big chief; he wrote the ‘Raggedy, 
Raggedy Man’—Mr. Riley.” 

“James Whitcomb Riley is the very one 
to be your ‘Big Chief.’ You and I will 
wish and wish and wish and some good 
fairy will make him want to do it.” 

The woman went away carrying in 
her heart the memory of a boy’s eager 
face, his eyes shining like stars, for he 
had started a tribe. She had a vision 
that night, for she knew the little child 
was destined to lead a great clan on the 


it’s MY 


trail—the blessed trail to happiness. 

So it is proving. Dear “Bob” Burdette, 
ill though he was when the - message 
reached him at his home at Sunny Crest, 
sent word that he had donned his but- 
ton gladly which made him chief of the 
Happy Tribe of California. Jimmie’s 
wishes have come true as to whom shall 
be the big chief of all the children, for 
their beloved friend, James. Whitcomb 
Riley, sent this message: 

“Mr. Riley thanks The Happy Tribe 
for the honor they have done him by de- 
claring him their chief. He is proud to 
be the chief of little children and those 
with the spirit of little children even 
though ‘the golden hair be gray.’” 

This is the story of the founding of 
The Happy Tribe; the little brave who 
started it forgets his pain and laughs 
gleefully as he thinks of the braves and 
squaws everywhere who are jeining and 
asking for The Happy Tribe buttons. 
When the summons comes for Jimmie to 
start away alone on the long trail, from 
where there is no returning, but which 
leads to the “happy hunting grounds,” 
we know it will be with a contented 
smile, bravely, as a warrior should go. 
It may not be so very long before the 
little chap must start, but it will be the 
easier for him, because he has had his 
great wish and founded an Indian tribe. 
Its members for years will smile ten- 
derly as they think of Jimmie, and help 
others to join the one shining trail of 
life, which alone leads to happiness. 

THE Book News MONTHLY has The 
Happy Tribe buttons and will send any 
number up to ten upon request. The 
author of The Trail of the Go-Hawks 
has now written two more “Happy Tribe” 
books, The Squaw Lady and Uncle Pete 
—Christian. Boys and girls who are in- 
terested in the tribe should read them. 
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And half in tear they stand and stare, 
And torm 4 gaping Circle there. 


“Ona da sholda taka da gun? ‘ 

The pole is tassed and caught-what fun- 

But all press back with fearand dread 

When bruin growls and Shakes his head. 

The trainer then with droning sound, 

Sings while the bear goes round & round,— 
“Rum, tarry- um, tarry-um , tum, tum, — 

Rum, tarry-um, Sium, tee-¢-¢-¢." 
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J The children laugh and shout with alec, 
As Choll-lee’s head bends to his feet. 
Thentums a somersoult complete , 
Then while the hat is passed dround , 
Again he dances to the Sound; 

Of, “Rum, tarry-um, tarry-um tum tun - 
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The Taming of Zenas Henry 


dishes in three waters, which’ll be some- 
thin’ new for Zenas Henry. The women 
in town think she’s awful smart. Lord! 
I hope I won’t marry a smart woman!” 

“You won’t, Phineas—don’t you fret— 
you won’t!” declared Captain Benjamin 
Todd, consolingly. 

Captain Jonas Baker chuckled, then 
took up the plaint: 

“Oh, she’s smart ’nough. Ain’t she 
known fur’s Sawyer’s Falls as a putter- 
through? They say she never sets out 
to do a thing that she don’t do it, an’ 
get it done ahead of time, too. Why, 
she was so forehanded that her brother 
Dave most died livin’ with her.” 

A significant sigh ascended from the 
group. 

“Now we all know,” continued Captain 
Jonas, “that Zenas Henry, like the rest 
ef us, has got out of the habit of livin’ 


ship-shape. If he sets sail some mornin’ | 


an’ then thinks he’ll haul to an’ drop 
anchor till to-morrow, there ain’t ever 
been anyone to care when he histed his 
canvas an’ shoved off again. 


goin’ to be different now, I just tell you! 
He'll have to batten down his hatches, 
an’ take his sailin’ orders; an’ he’ll be 
lucky if they ain’t sealed orders, too.” 

“I warned him against settin’ out on 
this cruise,” put in Silas Nickerson, “but 


what I said had "bout as much effect as 
the surf breakin’ over Martin’s Shoals. 
He was bound to marry—an’ he’s mar- 
ried!” 

Captain Benjamin Todd added his 
wail: 

“Guess it’ll be one spell before we ever 
set round an’ smoke in Zenas Henry’s 
back room again, as we did last summer. 
Breeziest place in the world, good as any 
hurricane deck!” 

Zenas Henry, in the meantime, was in 
a state of such contentment that he 
would have been dumbfounded had a 
word of his friend’s commiseration 
reached him. 

When he saw the tubs of fuchsias, the 
blue rocking-chair, the braided rugs—to 
say nothing of Abbie herself—ensconced 
for eternity in his kitchen, his satisfac- 
tion was supreme. Constantly he would 
pause in the middle of the floor, forget- 
ting to do anything but beam about him; 
or, if he went outside, it was only to 
poke his head in at the door every other 
second to view with approval Abbie, who 
elbow-deep in suds, stood before the sink: 

How many years it was since a woman 
had stood there! 

With her presence there stole back to 
Zenas Henry echoes of his old-time gen- 
tleness. Shyly, awkwardly, he found him- 
self proffering once more the little cour- 


But it’s : 
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tesies, rusty from long disuse, which he 
had been wont to offer the only woman 
he had ever known—his mother. 

To Abbie these acts appealed strangely. 

Zenas Henry with his volcanic temper 
had had a peculiar charm for her ever 
since she had made the discovery that 
she had power to sway those eruptions. 
Afterward, through their brief courtship, 
she had detected beneath the gruff ex- 
terior qualities of finer strain—kindness, 
generosity, reverence. Therefore, al- 
though to her neighbors the madness of 
this marriage was equaled only by those 
consenting to dwell forever on the slopes 
of Vesuvius, Abbie recognized the 
warmth of the soil beneath and, like the 
peasants of Heculinium, was willing to 
risk the torrents of fire. 

It was as if this brusque man, swept 
onward by his chaotic nature was, after 
all, but a child who had not yet found 
himself. So strong was Abbie’s ma- 
ternal instinct that she longed to take 
up the task left unfinished by his mother 
—the task with which the boy had been 
left to battle alone, and at which he had 
made such poor headway. Had Zenas 
Henry béen more introspective he might 
have comprehended that this temper of 
his was a heritage, a fault for which he 
was not wholly responsible; then perhaps, 
taking courage, he might have met it 
more philosophically and emerged from 
the battle the master rather than the 
slave. But life was filled with enigmas 
that he never thought of attempting to 
solve. Subleties were not for Zenas 
Henry! He summed up his character in 
a single attribute, one which stood out 
so clearly that he could not fail to rec- 
ognize it—his temper. So humbled was 
he by the knowledge of this demon’s 
power over him that he was both sur- 
prised and touched by Abbie’s sympathy. 

No one but his mother had ever tried 
before to understand him. 

As for Abbie, since she had decided 
to consider Zenas Henry’s outbursts the 
moods of a child rather than those of a 
man, she approached the problem with 
confidence. Like every other unmarried 
woman she had her theories regarding 
the training of children and these she 
was resolved to apply to Zenas Henry. 
They crystallized in a determination to 
help her husband to help himself, Firmly 
she shouldered the new task, and as her 
faith for success made itself felt the man 
dimly sensed the lifting of his yoke. In 
consequence he put a curb upon his tem- 
per which often goaded him until he was 
white from the pain of its grip. Routed 
at times, and at times triumphant, he 
fought on. Often Abbie could quiet his 


rages by a firm touch on his shoulder, 
or by slipping her hand into his. And 
yet it was she herself who one day when 
he trembled through every fiber with 
the intensity of an unusual and awful 
struggle, handed him an old china plate, 
saying with the light of understanding 
in her face: 

“Smash it, Zenas Henry! 
It will do you good!” 

But they never mentioned this war- 
fare. 

It was not the fashion in Wilton to 
speak of things one felt deeply. 

Instead, ignoring metaphysics, Abbie— 
in most prosaic fashion—took up her 
duties at the white cottage with a vigor 
of housewifely purpose which astonished 
her husband. She had never pretended 
either to herself or to Zenas Henry that 
she loved him. She did, however, like 
him cordially, and in exchange for the 
home he offered her she conscienciously 
argued that she eould give an even re- 
turn. She would set his abode to rights 
and keep it so! Could this service fail 
to result in his greater comfort, and 
therefore in his greater happiness? Ac- 
cordingly she began with a thorough 
cleaning of the house, cellar, shed and 
barn and as there were many corners in 
them that had been neglected since -the 
death of Zenas Henry’s mother some 
twenty years before, this task proved a 
joyously remunerative one. She had 
scrubbed her own dwelling over and over 
again, but there never was any real dirt 
in it. Here were dustpans full! Great 
cobwebs festooned the garret; dark crev- 
ices yielded up rolls of lint. The cellar 
was a mine in itself. Abbie gloated in 
grime. Morning found her alert; even- 
ing, unwearied. 

Zenas Henry, who had not been born 
industrious, and who had long since de- 
serted what few habits of industry life 
had forced upon him, shared in the up- 
heaval, inwardly expecting and praying 
that each day might be the last. But 
like a hound upon the scent Abbie pur- 
sued her prey, while he trailed painfully 
after. He could not refuse to aid in the 
chase—Abbie’s manner was too alluring 
for that! As if conferring a title upon 
him she would say: 

“If you want to, Zenas Henry, you 
may beat that rug lying out there on 
the snow.” 

Then she would smile, and of course 
Zenas Henry wanted to. 

But the rug beaten, it was only to 
hear: 

“Now if you would really like to help 
me, you may bring a pail of hot water 
up into the garret.” 


Smash it! 





Once more Zenas Henry would spring 
to his feet and by and by he remained 
there—it was the easiest way. 

He would not have gone back to the 
idle days of his cheerless hearth, not for 
worlds! But when his rheumatic: joints 
collapsed into a chair at night he reflect- 
ed with wonder upon the feats he had 
been cajoled into performing. 

No sooner, however, were the entire 

premises in perfect order than Abbie ad- 
vanced to the second part of her pro- 
gram—the task of keeping them so. This 
she had always found simple enough. 
All her life she had moved in ruts until 
putting in place what she took out had 
become merely a reflex action. She had 
even trained Dave to refold the Trum- 
peter in its original creases; to move his 
chair back against the third stripe in the 
wall paper, and to put his burned matches 
into the blue china elephant standing on 
the mantel-piece. She would now form 
in Zenas Henry similar habits. He 
might not enjoy the process, to be sure, 
but as it would surely bring about his 
ultimate welfare, what he enjoyed was 
a matter of small consequence. 
_ Now to fix habits in Zenas Henry was 
to hold in place the waves of the sea! 
Dave could be forced over and over into 
a groove until moulded to a desired pat- 
tern, but Zenas Henry ran in and out of 
a score of grooves, taking form from 
none. Unhampered by methods of any 
kind he not only established no habits, 
but he wore not even the shallow sugges- 
tion of one. The sheets of the Trumpeter 
he scattered broadcast as fast as he read 
them; he could not be made to push his 
chair back against the third stripe in the 
wall-paper, and as for the china frog on 
the table—it might have split its jaws 
asunder before it would ever have occur- 
red to him to thrust a burned match into 
the mouth that yawned so invitingly. 

With consternation Abbie viewed his 
lawlessness. In the great things she had 
risen nobly to her wifehood, but in the 
small things she was still a spinster. If 
left entirely to herself she would have 
delighted to clean the house; wash and 
mend her clothing, and then in the happy 
consciousness that everything was in per- 
fect order, sit on the step outside, con- 
tent in knowing that nothing was getting 
mussed up. When she married, however, 
she had tried to prepare herself to face 
petty annoyances by reasoning: 

“Men ain’t orderly, like women. Zenas 
Henry, likely, will never take off his 
boots an’ toe ’em out under a chair with 
the heels together, same’s I do. I mustn’t 
expect it.” 

Nevertheless, although she did not ex- 
pect it, she never ceased to desire the 
miracle. 

But Abbie was a wise woman. 

She had not lived with Dave for twenty 
years without learning better than to 
nag. Resolved to trust in silence to the 


force of example, she patiently followed 
her husband about picking up what he 
threw down, and straightening what he 
made crooked. She was unfailingly good- 
tempered. She cooked for him; mended 
his clothes; neglected nothing that would 
make him comfortable. Zenas Henry 
could not ask more. He had not expected 
so much. Steadily he became more and 
more dependent upon this tiny woman 
who nodded at him from across the table. 
He liked the little wisps of soft hair curl- 
ing ’round her face, the eyes so broad 
awake, the mischievous smile, the voice 
with its ring of decision. 

But if she would only sit down some- 
times! 

“I declare, she seems wound up!” he 
exclaimed to himself. “I wonder if she 
is always goin’ to be followin’ me ’round, 
dustin’ out every chair quick’s I get done 
sittin’ in it, an’ straightenin’ every pic- 
ture I happen to look at. It makes me 
nervous to have her dodgin’ after me! I 
wish she’d haul to for just one day an’ 
give me a chance to do as I please.” 

No sooner had he whispered the wish 
than he was ashamed of it. But human 
nature is human nature after all. 

Strangely enough the boon he craved 
was borne to him on the very breath of 
his words. 

“Zenas Henry,” asked Abbie the next 
morning, “should you mind very much if 
I went this noon to take dinner with 
Dave an’ his wife? They have been 
wanting us to come an’ spend the day 
ever since we were married. If it wasn’t 
for le»ving the fires in the stoves we 
could both go. If I got your dinner ready 
today an’ left you to eat it by yourself, 
would you care? I’d like to stay to sup- 
per, too, an’ make a real visit, long’s I’m 
going.” 

Zenas Henry swelled with magna- 
nimity. 

“Of course you can go!” he responded 
heartily. “I don’t want you to always 
stick at home to take care of me. I’ve 
looked after myself for twenty years an’ 
I reckon I can do it one more day. Go 
right along. I'll look after the stoves.” 

Abbie smiled up at him _ gratefully, 
then back she whisked to her morning’s 
work. She made pies, cookies, and 
doughnuts enough to last Zenas Henry, 
should she decide never to come back at 
all. Afterward she swept and dusted 
the rooms and gave her husband his final 
instructions: 

“Now keep it warm, Zenas Henry—— 
don’t let the plants freeze. There’s 
chowder all ready to heat up in this bowl. 
Here’s apple pie an’ mince turnovers; 


here’s doughnuts, here’s molasses cookies, . 


here’s beach-plum preserve. Your tea is 
all ready in the teapot—you’ll just have 
to pour in the boiling water. An’ re- 
member to feed the cat; you can give her 
some fish from the chowder. 
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Then down the walk through the crisp 
snow. crunched Abbie’s feet! 

From the back stoop Zenas Henry 
watched her out of sight. Then he came 
in, closing the outside door with a tri- 
umphant bang. At last he was alone! 
There were no chores to do—he had al- 
ready done them. The whole day lay 
before him a trackless waste, through 
which he might blaze any trail he pleas- 
ed. What luxury! -Drawing a long 
breath he sat down in front of the fire, 
stretched his arms, and yawned. For a 
long time he sat there, then he began to 
look about. 

What should he do with these precious 
hours of his bachelorhood? 

There was no wood to chop. 

It was too early for a nap. 

But for replenishing the stoves he 
might go to the store where his cronies 
were. 

What used he to do those lonely days 
when he lived alone? 

Sometimes he tidied up the house. The 
house was now immaculate, he remem- 
bered, and needed not his teuch. 

Often he cooked. Alas, more food al- 
ready surrounded him than it seemed he 
could devour in a month. 

He had read his paper. Once again 
the indefatigable Abbie had forestalled 
him, having read every word of it aloud 
the night before. 

His clothes needed no mending—they 
were in perfect repair. 

Zenas Henry was aghast to find every 
escape from ennui cut off. 

How lonely the house seemed! The 
stillness, broken only by the whining of 
the wind as it swept over the hill, was 
gruesome. 

He took out his pipe, filled and lit it, 
and puffed quick, disturbed films of blue 
into the silence. But even his pipe 
brought no comfort. Impatiently he jam- 
med it into his pocket and began to walk 
about. 

The plants in the bay window must 
need watering. Here was an escape from 
boredom! Five or six trips to the pump 
in the kitchen took up a considerable 
time. Then there was a faint trickle on 
the oilcloth and little streams of water be- 
gan to run off on the carpet. 

“She must have done ’em before she 
went!” exclaimed Zenas Henry wrath- 
fully. “Now look at the mess I’ve made! 
I wish I’d let the pesky things alone.” 

He hunted up a rag—he had a miser- 
able fear it was not the rag—and after 
half an hour’s work the floor was dried. 

Hot and breathless he once more sat 
down. 

What should he do to amuse himself? 
How silence the noisy ticking of the 
clock? 


it was early and he was not hungry. -Yet 
if he ate it now and cleared up after it 


He might get his dinner. To: be sure. 
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that would make something to do. Yes, 
he would heat the chowder! 

As he stood with the tin dish in his 
hand, however, his inspiration was ar- 
rested by a sound. It was the faint 
crumbling of snow, as if someone was 
stealthily approaching. The steps paus- 
ed, then began more cautiously. Nearer 
they came, until suddenly they ceased al- 
together. 

Unmistakably someone was loitering 
outside. 

Zenas Henry waited a moment, then 
making a spring to the door, he threw 
it open and surprised a man kneeling be- 
fore the keyhole. Zenas Henry fell upon 
him, jerking the intruder to his feet and 
sending him reeling into a high snow 
drift. Then he stood back amazed. It 
was Captain Phineas Taylor! 

“Port your helm, mate! Port your 
helm!” whispered the prostrate captain. 
“Land, but you’re sudden as a squall in 
calm weather! Is she inside?” 

Disconcerted to discover the identity 
of his visitor, Zenas Henry shook his 
head, at the same time helping Captain 
Phineas to his feet. 

“I’m on lookout duty,” panted the Cap- 
tain as he brushed the snow from his 
great coat. “This mornin’ we thought we 
sighted Mis’ Brewster movin’ off on the 
home tack—we warn’t quite sure; so I 
came on ahead to make certain you were 
alone. The others are behind the wood- 
shed. I’ll signal ’em.” 


Going to the corner of the house, Cap- 


tain Phineas twice waved his bandanna. 

There was more crushing of snow, then 
Captain Benjamin Todd and Captain 
Jonas Baker came into view. 

“Here we are! Here we are!” puffed 
Captain Benjamin, “an’ mighty glad we 
are to see you, too, Zenas Henry! We’ve 
been waitin’ weeks for this chance.” 

Captain Jones Baker meanwhile was 
clapping Zenas Henry on the shoulder 
and shouting above the howling of the 
wind: 

“How goes it, lad? What’s the good 
word? Are you all alone?” 

Zenas Henry did not know what to 
do, Certainly they could not all stand 
there in the cold; and yet he sighed for 
Abbie’s orderly sitting-room! But of 
course he must not let his friends sus- 
pect that. 

“Come in, come in!” he replied. “Yes, 
I’m my own housekeeper to-day.” He 
spoke jauntily to make a show of being 
quite at his ease. 

The Three Captains, who evidently 
had not dreamed of not coming in, noisily 
preceded him within doors. 

“My, but this does look snug!” cried 
Captain Phineas Taylor, making a tour 
of inspection round the sitting-room, and 
leaving behind him a wake of snow and 
mud. “Cozy as a ship’s cabin, ain’t it!” 

“Yes, yes! It’s cozy as can be!” 

Nervously Zenas Henry beckoned Cap- 
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tain Benjamin Todd away from Abbie’s 
geraniums.. 

In the meantime Captain Jonas Baker 
was exploring the pantry, a thing he al- 
ways did whenever he came, and which 
he now saw no reason for not doing. 

“My soul alive!” he called. “She gives 
you plenty to eat—thank goodness for 
that, Zenas Henry! Here’s apple pie an’ 
turnovers, too—mince turnovers! Here’s 
cookies an’ doughnuts enough to sink a 
ship! An’ I do declare if here ain’t a 
big dish of beach-plum sauce. Stuffin’ 
you up in great shape, ain’t she! I hope 
it’s good as it looks.” 

Crimson with distress Zenas Henry 
edged Captain Jonas out of the pantry. 

“Oh it’s prime, I can tell you! My 
w—i—f—e,” he stumbled consciously at 
the word, “is a great cook,” 

With the keenest interest the three 
visitors continued to poke about, tracking 
sand and snow in every direction. Fi- 
nally Captain Phineas Taylor, who had 
finished his wanderings round the prem- 
ises came back, and taking Zenas Henry 
by the shoulders began solemnly: 

“Now Zenas Henry, as man to man, 
are you happy? Does she give you your 
own way; or are you sorry already, an’ 
wishin’ you could cut an’ run? We all 
set a heap by you, an’ if you find you 
ain’t pulled in the catch you were fig- 
gerin’ on why we just want you to know 
that the shanty is big enough for four, 
an’ we’re ready to swing another ham- 
mock there for you any time you say the 
word. We’ve no notion to stand by an’ 
watch any livin’ woman keep your scrub- 
bin’ the decks unless you want to scrub 
’em.” 

Zenas Henry saw that the psychologi- 
cal moment had arrived. If he was ever 
to vindicate Abbie and justify himself 
it must be now. 

“I know you mean well an’ I’m obliged 
to you all,” he began, “but you are sight- 
in’ in a fog. Why, look round! Did you 
ever see a nicer place to spend an even- 
ing in than this sittin’-room? Remember 
how it used to look? An’ the kitchen? 
Just cast your eye over that tub of 
fuchsias! An’ the food I get——!” 

Eagerly his gaze traveled from one 
captain to another, but the gleam of be- 
lief he had expected to kindle in their 
faces was lacking. They listened with 
the stoic tolerance of a trio of sphinxes. 
It would never do! they must be con- 
vinced—convinced at any cost. 

“You’d just oughter taste Abbie’s 
cookin’,” he proceeded recklessly. “Now 
you all sit right down an’ stay to dinner. 
She'll be tickled to death to have you. 
She’s been hopin’ you’d come up an’ see 
me.” 

Fascinated, exhilarated by the tale he 
was weaving, Zenas Henry went on: 

“Why, it was only yesterday she was 
sayin’: Zenas Henry, says she, the Three 
Captains ain’t been to see you, have they? 


Get ’em to come up to dinner some time, 
says she. An’ now here you are—what 
could be better! I only wish she was at 
home so’st she could see you herself.” 

He was not nervous now. He was far 
too excited. 

He unwound the mufflers from the 
necks of the three Captains; pulled them 
out of their sou’-westers; forced them 
into chairs; passed the tobacco; put the 
chowder on to heat. 

The chowder hot, Zenas Henry set the 
table. 

He brought out the pies, all of them; 
the cookies, the doughnuts, the turnovers, 
the beach-plum preserve. He even root- 
ed under overturned bowls until he 
dragged sacred fruit-cake from its hid- 
ing. Now that he was aimed for de- 
struction what matter how rapidly he 
sped! When all was ready he summoned 
his guests who descended upon the meal 
with the zest of men who had been fed 
for months on hardtack and dried fish. 
They ate and ate! One by one Abbie’s 
carefully cooked dainties—a supply that 
would have lasted her and Zenas Henry 
for weeks—disappeared, until scarce a 
crumb could be found upon the dilapi-. 
dated board. 

“I never ate so much at a single sit- 
tin’ in all my born days!” gasped Cap- 
tain Phineas Taylor. “Do you mean to 
say you live like this all the time, Zenas 
Henry?” 

“All the time!” repeated Zenas Henry 
calmly. 

Captain Jonas Baker who had all this 
time been eating in meditative silence 
now spoke: 

“Well, Zenas Henry, all I can say is 
there was some excuse for your gettin’ 
married. We ain’t ever goin’ to worry 
’*bout you again. If you eat like this 
every day no wonder you want to do a 
few chores round the place to keep your 
digestion movin’.” 

Captain Benjamin yawned voluptu- 
ously as he stretched his arms out of 
his faded blue coat. 

“Lord! think of havin’ this for a 
steady thing!” he murmured. 

In the contented silence that followed 
The Three Captains and Zenas Henry 
refilled their pipes and puffed lazily. 

But when, at last, Zenas Henry rose 
and began to scrape the plates his visi- 
tors shot to their feet and in unison 
wriggled into their coats. They had no 
notion of washing up those pyramids of 
dishes—not they! With boisterous fare- 
wells and shouts of pleasure they filed 
down over the dry snow, and Zenas 
Henry stood alone before the wreckage 
upon the table. 

He did not want for an occupation 
now! 

He washed and wiped, washed and 
wiped with feverish haste; but almost 
every dish in the pantry had been pressed 
into service and work as he would he 





made little headway. There were dozens 
of them—hundreds! If he could only get 


them out of the way before his wife re- 


turned! 


He was still deep in hot suds when the 


door opened softly and he saw Abbie 
standing on the sill. 

“T didn’t stay to supper after all,” she 
said, intent on stamping the snow from 
her shoes. 

Then she looked up. 

“Why Zenas Henry, what are you 
doing?” 

Zenas Henry steadied himself against 


the dishpan while through the thick mists | 


of tobacco smoke Abbie surveyed the 


muddy floor, the fragments of food, the | 
heaps of dishes towering in the haze like | 
the cliffs of England in a Channel fog. | 
To her husband it seemed as if she | 
would never speak again. To behold the | 
house, the pride of her wifely care, look- | 


ing as if the seas had broken over it 
roused the temper which seldom flamed 
forth, it is true, but which scorched when 
it did like the vermillion glow from a 


smelting furnace. And as fuel to the | 


blaze was the thought that in her ab- 
sence Zenas Henry should have planned 
a scheme so deliberate. Yet before her 
wrath broke forth she tried to check it. 
After all, whose house was it? And why 
had she married if only to cripple her 
husband’s freedom? She had honestly 
wished to make him happy. Why not 
prove it now? 

The warfare with her temper was ac- 
tually waged in a few seconds, but it 
seemed hours to her—days to the man 
who stood viewing the conflict. Ordinarily 


he knew little enough of what went on in- | 
side folks, but his own turmoils of the | 
flesh led him to recognize the battle that | 


now raged within his wife’s soul. When 


at last her voice broke the stillness its | 


tone was not at all what he expected to 
hear. He had never known it to be so 
gentle, nor had it ever before rung with 
that peculiarly sympathetic note. 

“Well, well! So you have been having 
company, haven’t you, Zenas Henry? I 
am real glad. It’s forlorn being alone all 
day. Now let me get my things off an’ 
in a jiffy I’ll help you wash up those 
dishes.” 

“It was the Three Captains—I didn’t 
ask ’em,;” was all Zenas Henry managed 
to stammer. 

Firmly Abbie gripped her tongue lest 
the observation that the Three Captains 


were the most worthless creatures in | 


Wilton escape her. 


“Well, it was nice they came, anyway. | 
Lucky I had something cooked up for | 


"em to eat.” 


“They’ve eaten it!” was the despairing | 


confession. 
“No matter. What’s food for?” 
Hurrying out of her wraps Abbie 
pinned on her bibbed apron. 
As for Zenas Henry he could have 
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y With a Victrola every home } 


can enjoy the world’s 
best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” 
which admits you to the enjoyment of 
all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur 
the musical gems of the ages. It 
brings to you the art and personality 
of the most famous singers and instru- 
mentalists. It presents an endless 
variety of melody and mirth to suit 
your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you can 
have ready access to this inexhaustible 
supply of musical 
riches and enjoy them 


at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city 
in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Ma- 
\ chines with Victor Kecords 
and Victor Needles — the 
ii combination. ‘There is no 
/ other way to get the un- 
equaled Victor tone. Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


90c; with Thumb Index, $ $0 MUCH IN DEMAND TODAY, SUCH AS 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; The 
Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; Weights and 
Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other information that 
make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. It is called 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF-PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster- Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of Maps— 
1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 51 x 71% inches, 134 inches 
thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown 
in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Dictionary of 
Foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Commerce and Law. 
Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also significant words and 
phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men and women with their deriva- 
tion and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary 
of Abbreviations. Dictionary of my oy tles of American States and Cities, ete. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary 
of Simplified Spelling adopted to date by the Simplified Board. Statistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest 
Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms for 
Letters—Business, Social, etc. Forms of Speeches on various Occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and 
Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United 
States. Washington’s Farewell Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. onroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD New and Complete 


Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 


Price, $1.00 


The size of this work is 10% by 134% inches, printed on high finished paper and durably bound 
in cloth, with attractive cover stamping 

During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns 
have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have been built. These 

have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 
HE MAPS—There are 128 pages beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as it is to-day. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the most 
complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut throughout, 
conta graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the margin of each map is a quick- 
reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 

RAILROADS—Rai are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely populated 
sections, every railroad station and post office is named. 

The work contains double- maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United States and 
Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hiwaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern 
Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western 
Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and are 
uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an og eres pd arranged index of counties (or other minor 
divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly located without turning the page. The convenience 
of such a quick-reference index will be sealer appreciated. 

Another valuable feature of this work is a very complete list of the cities of the world, giving the latest population 
statistics, including the 


1910 Census of the United States 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An illustrated chapter on the 
“Panama Canal gives wdetaited description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





kissed the hem of her sprigged calico 
dress. Would he ever rise from a com- 
bat such a victor? 

Modestly his wife ignored her triumph. 
She related her day’s adventures, making 
them as amusing as possible, and while 
she chattered she washed up the muddy 
floor and cooked more food for supper. 
Perhaps she felt that she had received 
her laurel wreath. Certainly there was 
something in Zenas Henry’s eyes that 
was worth it all—something she had 


never seen there before and which sent | 


the blood tingling to her cheek. 


She would have been surprised indeed | 
had she dreamed that at that very mo- | 


ment three other men beside Zenas Henry 
were thinking of her—the Three Cap- 
tains, who amid the roar of breakers and 
the clatter of hail on the. roof of their 
hut, sat in a silence unwontedly grim. 
The confused remains of supper stood 


on the top of a barrel and still sent | 
steaming odors of on'.ns and coffee into | 
the room. Outside the wind howled round | 


the dunes, dashing swirls of sand against 


the windows, and wrenching every tim- | 


ber of the house. Whenever there was a 
lull in the uproar the riot of surf sound- 


ed with terrible distinctness, pounding | 
up on the beach as if it hungered to | 


crush the shanty and sweep it away in 
its churning turmoil. Between the loose 


shingles of the shelter frosty breaths | 
found their way and chilled the three | 
men who, bundled in great coats, smoked | 


so thoughtfully. 


It was Captain Jonas Baker who spoke | 


at last, his words the outcome of long 
meditation: 

“Do you know,” he announced impres- 
sively, “I’d jump mast-high for a wife 
like Zenas Henry’s!” 

“So would I!” Captain Benjamin Todd 
agreed with fervor. 


“Tt’ll do you no good to take a leap | 


like that,” drawled Captain Phineas Tay- 
lor. “The Lord only made one woman 
off that pattern, an’ Zenas Henry had 
the sense to make fast to her.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Captain Benjamin Todd Is Kidnapped 

Alas for the snares into which deceit 
leads the unwary! 

Zenas Henry’s roseate description of 
his wife’s virtues was the foundation of 
a train of most unexpected events. 

One sharp December morning when 
every pine was ice-laden, the ground a 


flashing field of whiteness, the ocean | 
blue as a Mediterranean bay, Zenas | 


Henry drove to the Junction for grain. 


Abbie, who was alone rolling out the | 


lattice top for a cranberry pie, heard the 
discordant creaking of his wheels as he 
sped out of sight. The kitchen was very 
still, but from the eaves of the cottage 
the water dripped with clock-like beats 
into a small pool of ice just beneath the 
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CHEER UP! 


Another Winner 


Sylvia’s Experiment 


The Cheerful Book 


Trade Mart 


3rd Printing 


By MARGARET R. PIPER 


The Story of an Unrelated Family! 
“If POLLYANNA stands for THE GLAD BOOK, then 


Trade ei teen sme Mark 


SYLVIA’S EXPERIMENT stands for 
THE CHEERFUL BOOK 


Trade Mark 


Cheerfulness is a sister of gladness,” writes Mr. H. V. MEYER, Manager 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, Boston. He adds: 


“SYLVIA’S EXPERIMENT should be read by all the exponents 
of POLLYANNA, THE GLAD BOOK.” 


Trade Mark 


(At all book shops. Net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40) 
53 Beacon St. 
Boston 


The Page Company 


Can You Imagine ? 


A friend, interested as you are in all kinds of literary work, 
who would come to you fortnightly to discuss your writing in 
frank, common-sense fashion. 


This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He would not keep you too long 
from your new story, or essay or pe. His friendships among other writers—successful 
and aspiring to be successful—and among editors would be such that he would refine for 
you, in preparation for each visit, pra 1, helpful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new outlook on your work, and new inspiration to make it 
successful. This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines each month to 
discover for you news that would enable you to “yp abreast of the manuscript require- 
ments of editors. He would find correspondents who would glean through 2.000 more 
magazines and pepers for you so that you would always know in advance of prize con- 
tests, changes ia editorial licles, suspensions, changes of address, requirements of 
new dager mm teen film manufacturers, etc. Your imagination goes no further. A friend 
of this admirable type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s a very human, kindly, little magazine—THE EDITOR, 
which makes profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect—one of those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to their success, The fee is $2.00—it pays for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE 
EDITOR for one year. 


“I know of no better spur to jaded Pegasus than THE EDITOR. This little magazine 
ia a most welcome visitor to my desk.”—G. E. W., Kansas City, Mo. 


“I can hardly wait until THE EDITOR comes again. It is so full of spice, and life 
and information, I look forward to it with more anticipation than to a letter.”—H. B. 
R. Earlham, Indiana. 


“THE EDITOR taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.”—Jack 
Londun. 


“THE EDITOR helped to start me. cheered me when I was down and led me in the 
straight path until I was able to walk alone.”—Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


In recent numbers competitions have been announced in which reliable publishers, 
film manufacturers, etc., offer nearly 4000 separate prizes, amounting to nearly $100,000 
for novels, photoplays, letters, advertising ideas, etc. Single copy, 10c.; one volume (15 
numbers), $1.00; one year (26 numbers), $2.00. 


The Editor, Box G, Ridgewood, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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If you are in doubt as to the holiday gift for relatives, friends the constant reader, or 
| the one who picks up a book now and then, decide right now on one of the following 


BOOK SPECIALS 


which we offer at exceptional prices ; 


The Century Magazine for 1913 


Thege are the original numbers of the 1913 issues, bound in green cloth with gold lettering. 2 Volumes. 8vo. 


Over 1900 pages of the best reading matter; profusely illustrated in colors; also in black and white. 

Eminent authors contributing their ideas on various topics have made it perhaps unequaled as a forceful 
and comprehensive authority on current events. 

Some of the leading articles are: Skirting the Balkan Peninsula, . | Robert Hichens; Timothy Cole’s 
Engravings of cage, muon in American Galleries; Impressions of New York, by Pierre Loti; The Trade of 
the World Papers, by James D. Whelpley; The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, by Joseph Pennell; Collection 
of Verse, by Alfred Noyes, Oliver Herford, Carolyn Wells, Edmund Vance Cook, Will Rose Benet. 

Among well-known authors who have contributed to these volumes are: Henry Watterson, Alfred Bige- 
low Paine, Kenyon Cox, Francis Hodgson Burnett, George F. Edmunds, Henry T. Finck, Brander Matthews, 


Henry van Dyke, Hugo Miinsterberg, Theodore Dreiser, Theodore Roosevelt, G. K. Chesterton, Booker T. 
Washington. 


Publication Price, $5.50 Our Special Price, $1.75 




































































The Golden Treasury 2.3tvics 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


Illustrated in color, reproduced from paintings by Maxfield Parrish. 
OCTAVO. GILT TOP 


Publication Price, $2.25 Our Special Price, $1.15 




















. 
Mythological Japan 
OR THE SYMBOLISMS OF MYTHOLOGY 
In relation to Japanese art. With illustrations drawn in Japan by native artists 

ALEXANDER F. OTTO and THEODORE S. HOLBROOK 


Beautifully illustrated in Japanese color work. Quarto. Gilt top. 


Publication Price, $5.00 Our Special Price, $1.75 


Some Old Flemish Towns 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
With 36 full-page illustrations in color and tint. Decorative cover. Octavo. Gilt top. 


CONTENTS: Ypres, Dixmude, Furnes, Nieuport, Tournai, Courtrai, Alost, Dendermonde, Oudenaarde, 
Douai, Lille, Bruges, Damme, Ghent, Machelen, Louvain. 


Publication Price, $4.00 Our Special Price, $2.00 
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Rhinestone Jewelry—Fashionable But Not Expensive— 
in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store 


‘*How cleverly the rhinestone jewelry is designed lately !’’ exclaimed one woman to a 
friend who was wearing a new and distinguished-looking bar pin at her throat. ‘It 
makes one ask how any woman can be without at least one piece—I know I wanta 
dozen !”’ 


And, indeed, if she were looking over the new designs gathered this season at the 
Wanamaker cases filled with inexpensive jewelry, she might choose her dozen and still not be 
satisfied, so many hundreds of various and artistic pieces would she see embodying this new 
fancy for sparkling ornaments. 


The earrings, for instance, show as artful and original designing as if set with really 
precious stones. Novelties include jet and rhinestones combined, and black enamel with a 
pendant mounted with a wee gold fringe. There are many new patterns in the close-fitting 
earrings, too. Prices range from $4.50 to $12. 


Black enamel and rhinestones are combined also in the new rings, and other popular 
designs are seen in the large pearl effects, imitation sapphires and amethysts, in really lovely 
settings, at prices from $1.50 to $12. 


A gleaming rhinestone pendant hanging from a black ribbon that encircles the neck, is 
known as a “ plateau,” and comes also with crystal and rhinestones or with jet pendant, sometimes 
closing with a fancy clasp. These cost from $8.50 to $16.50. 


Cameo jewelry is again largely used. Brooches in various designs cost $2.50 to $6.50; bar 
pins, $1 to $2.50; necklaces, $3 to $9. 


Necklaces for Women Who Like Them—and What Woman Doesn’t ? 
Slender little chains of sterling silver, with graceful pendants of rhinestones and pearls. 
These are $2.50 to $26. 


Silver-finish necklaces, mounted with imitation coral, jade, lapis lazuli, and the like. 
50c to $7.50. 


The always-favorite pearl bead necklaces, in all lengths, both uniform in size and graduated. 
$1.50 to $24. 


Boudoir Table Fittings That the Particular Woman Will Like 
Set consisting of silver-plated hand mirror, hair brush and comb, in moire silk case. Here 
are combined good taste, long service, and inexpensiveness. Price of the set, $5. 


Imitation ivory toilet sets, preferred by many women, are to be had in several styles; they 
consist of hair brush, hand mirror and comb, each set being boxed, and cost $3.25, $4 and $5. 


“Karib-rose”—a charming kind of rosewood—makes still other sets, ornamented with a 
disc. of sterling silver inlay which will be engraved without extra charge. $7.50 a set. 


The gathering of attractive little atomizers for perfume is especially large and varied, 
with many novel and pretty designs. $1 to $9. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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window, and every now and then snow 
grated heavily across the shingled roof 
and slipped from the ridge-pole into the 
sweep of glistening meadow that sparkled 
all around. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the 
woodshed door, and when Abbie turned 
the big wooden button there stood Cap- 
tain Phineas Taylor smiling into her 
face, and dangling a lobster in one hand 
and a large cod in the other. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Brewster! Good 
mornin’, marm!” The Captain bowed gal- 
lantly. “I came in behalf of my friends 
down to the shanty. We sampled your 
food the other day, an’ now we want you 
should sample ours.” 

Captain Phineas continued to duck his 
head, much embarrassed at actually be- 
ing brought face to face with a woman 
—and such a woman! He smiled, too, a 
smile of such disarming good-will that 


| his weather-beaten face cracked into a 


network of wrinkles that disclosed deep 
white furrows unscathed by tan, and re- 
sulted in an effect strikingly grotesque. 

Abbie returned the smile—what wom- 
an would not? It was an irresistible 
smile including the whole earth in its 
geniality. 

“Now that’s real kind of you!” she ex- 
claimed heartily. “Zenas Henry an’ I 
haven’t had a lobster this season. Won't 
you come in?” 

She ventured the invitation politely, 


| but at the same time she held out her 


hand for the fish. 
Instead of refusing, as he was ex- 


| pected to do, the Captain electrified her 


by replying: 

“Why thank you, marm, I believe I 
will come in.” 

Abbie was disconcerted. It always 
annoyed her to be talked to when she 
was baking; besides, the Captain’s boots 
were very wet. However, no choice re- 
mained but to lead the way into the 
kitchen. 

“You'll find me finishing up some pies,” 
she explained. “Perhaps you won’t mind 
if I go on an’ get ’em.into the oven.” 

“Not a mite! Note a mite! Go right 
on with your work. If these pies are 
goin’ to be as good as the ones we had 
here the other day I wouldn’t stop your 
makin’ ’em for anything in the world.” 

Captain Phineas settled into the blue 
rocker with evident pleasure, friendli- 
ness beaming from every crease in his 
round, red face. 

Abbie was too true a housewife for 
the compliment to fail of its effect. 

“I’m glad you liked my cooking,” she 
called over her shoulder as she went to 
put the fish into the back room. 

“Like it! I should say we did! I 
reckon you didn’t spy much ballast 
floatin’ round afterward, did you?” 

He broke into a hearty laugh. 

“You should just have seen Zenas 
Henry heap up our plates, Mis’ Brews- 
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A Christmas Gift of a Lighthouse 


After the delightful opportunity afforded me to meet the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. Helen S. Woodruff, and to listen to her own story of the making of The Lady of 
the Lighthouse book and the founding of the real lighthouse of stone and steel and noble 
generosity, | have further evidence of the power of this exquisite little story in a letter ; 
from the Honorable Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador at the Court of St. James for four 
years, in which only a few days ago he informed me that upwards of $308,000 had been i 
subscribed to create a permanent memorial to the dreams of a woman who has long 
called herself an invalid and who has spent many months of her life in hospitals. It 
was out of the weakness of such an experience that the beautiful book came. 


The large business that we have been doing in late years with the maker of so many 
popular books, Mr. George H. Doran, of New York City, led him to make a special 
compliment to us by giving us a chance to take nearly two thousand copies of his first 
edition of The Lady of the Lighthouse, of which we had previously sold many at One 
Dollar each. 


To introduce the gifted Southern woman, who has written a number of beautiful 
things, to our many friends, we said to Mr. Doran: ‘‘If you will allow us to use The Lady 
of the Lighthouse with our plans for the year 1915, we will take all the copies you have 
left, provided you will issue another edition, and if possible reduce the price from One 
Dollar, to give the book a wider circulation.” 


Any book that stirs the practical, sensible people of New York State to the ex- 
tent of drawing out of their pockets a third of a millionof dollars, is worth reading. More- 
over, there is something in the thought of what a woman may do, even in times of her 
life when she thinks her whole work is done, or, even if it isn't, that she is not able to 
do anything worth while. 


Blessings be upon the brain that takes hold and sets the fingers to going to write 7 
a story that stirs the human in our souls and sets us to doing something. 


[fat 


What We Plan to Do With the Books 


As a special Christmas offering we shall send a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each new subscription pur- iW 
chased to THE Book News Montu y during the months from now till Christmas. The subscription must go to a name 
not already on our lists. The Book will be sent to the purchaser of the subscription unless otherwise requested, and if 
THe Book News Monty will be mailed to any name and address provided, together with a Christmas booklet i | 
announcing the subscription gift. The price of THe Book News Montu y will be the regular price of ONE DOLLAR, 
the book being added with no extra charge. This is in the nature of an advance announcement of a good opportunity 
but the limited number of copies of the book would make it advantageous to send orders now. In case you order a 
number of subscriptions to go to different names you will be entitled to a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each 
subscription and we will send the books either direct to you or to names which you give us for the purpose of delivery. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philadelphia 
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“VERSAILLES’”’—The New Wanamaker Stationery 


Which Attracts Women by Its Beauty No Less than by Its Novelty 


Its distinguishing mark is the delicate ribbing of its surface—not conspicuous, 
but very individual. It comes in white, buff, pink, blue, gray and violet. 

Three sizes of paper, each 50c a pound; 50c for a hundred envelopes to match. 
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ter!” went on the Captain. “He acted 
as if he thought we were half starved; 
an’ mebbe he warn’t so fur wrong, either. 
An’ warn’t he proud to show off all the 
things you could make!” 

This new aspect of the affair arrested 
Abbie’s attention. 

“You see’—Captain Phineas leaned 
forward confidentially—“I guess I may’s 
well tell you the whole joke—you see, 
since Zenas Henry got married we've 
spotted him workin’ round the place 
harder’n ever he used to work, an’ we 
kinder got the notion you made him walk 
the plank. Funny, warn’t it! Course 
we were wrong—we know that now, but 
we didn’t then; so we came sliddin’ up 
here the first minute you steamed out of 
sight to ask Zenas Henry whether he’d 
netted a good catch, or only caught a 
sculpin.” 

Again Captain Phineas chuckled at 
the absurdity of the question and waited 
an echoing chuckle from Abbie. The 
chuckle came, but it was a faint one. 

“Now when Zenas Henry asked us to 
stay to dinner, an’ began haulin’ all that 
food out of the cuddy, we knew we’d 
missed our soundin’s. He went on to 
tell us how he had fished up a pear! in 
his oyster, explainin’ how you liked to 
have his friends here; how you fed him 
up; how free an’ easy you kept things 
round here; an’ how he only worked 
*cause he wanted exercisin’. Well, you’ve 
no idea what a weight it took off us! 
We're kind of a lazy lot .ourselves—not 
havin’ any folks to care bout you makes 
you slump down like a plummet; we 
haven’t lost all our feelin’s though, an’ 
we do set a heap by Zenas Henry. So 
it was good news, I can tell you, to hear 
he was happy, glad as we’d been to have 
him come an’ stay at the shanty with us!” 

“Stay at the shanty!” repeated Abbie 
vaguely. 

“Yes. That’s the best part of the 
joke!” Captain Phineas laughed until 
the tears in his blue eyes forced him to 
drag out his bandanna and mop his face. 

“We told him, you see, that if you 
sorter nagged at him an’ kep’ him rilled 
up, an’ he wanted to clear out anytime, 
we'd hang up another hammock for him 
in our shanty.” 

At the conclusion of this tale the Cap- 
tain rocked back and forth, roaring 
boisterously. 

Abbie was too stunned to be angry. 
Hiding her face behind the oven door 
she flushed with mortification as she 
contrasted her real self with the cen- 
otaph of perfection Zenas Henry had 
reared to her. With her sensitive con- 
science being overestimated was far 
more galling than being underestimated; 
it was a tragedy—a falsity that must 
be set right. Undoubtedly she ought to 
make a full confession to the artless 
Captain. The reputation that Zenas 
Henry had built up for her betrayed, 
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most ingenuously, his disappointment in 
her. Alas, poor Zenas Henry! Yet even 
though she had failed to fulfil his dreams 
there was still time to do a bit of mas- 
querading and not overthrow Captain 
Phineas’ ideal. Should she let this sim- 
ple-minded creature go on believing her 
the paragon that her husband had led 
him to think her? 

Between honesty and artifice she wav- 
ered. 

Certainly Zenas Henry had gone to 
great lengths to create the réle he had 
conceived. Why should she not speak the 
lines thrust into her mouth? The Three 
Captains should be told some time in the 
future; indeed they would, no doubt, dis- 
cover the true facts for themselves. But 
for the present she would live the char- 
acter assigned her—take her cue and 
follow it. 

This decision made, no actress ever 
rushed into a drama with more spirit 
than Abbie! 

First she won her audience with a 
ringing laugh. 

Then she said: 

“T don’t wonder Zenas Henry was as- 
tonished when you offered him a home. 
Why, he has been pitying you three men, 
living down there on the beach all by 
yourselves.” 

“He warn’t much off his course there.” 
admitted Captain Phineas soberly. “We 


are not bein’ carried to the skies on what 
you could call flowery beds of ease—not 
exactly. We all thought the shanty was 
*bout right till we came up here the day 
before yesterday. Since then we’ve been 
pretty down in the mouth. Captain 
Jonas is too glum to speak; an’ Captain 
Benjamin has such bad rheumatism in 
his foot that all he’ll do is to lie in his 
bunk an’ groan. A sorry crew we are!” 

Now Abbie was a born nurse. Zenas 
Henry declared she could no more hear 
of illness and not offer a remedy than a 
fly can keep out of a pan of milk. His 
rheumatism had been successfully routed 
and news of another case immediately 
spurred her to action as does the bugle 
the cavalry charger. 

“What does Captain Benjamin do when 
he has these attacks?” she asked quickly. 

“Do? Why mostly he whines an’ 
cusses.” 

Abbie smiled. 

“I don’t mean that! Doesn’t he put 
anything on his foot to ease the pain? 
Don’t the rest of you wrap it up for 
him?” 

“My land, marm! You don’t know 
Captain Benjamin!” ejaculated Captain 
Phineas Taylor. “Why he’d no more 
let anybody touch that foot than he’d 
cut off his head. Not one of us dares 
come within hailin’ distance of him for 
fear we'll hit it.” 
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“I know.” Abbie nodded, at the same 
time peeping into the oven and turning 
her pies that they might brown on the 


| other side. “My mother had that sort 
| of rheumatism for years. 


I was the 
only person that could make her com- 


| fortable. I’m sure if I could see that 
| foot of Captain Benjamin’s I could band- 
| age it up so he would feel better.” 


“No doubt you could, marm—no doubt 


| you could—there ain’t a shadder of 


doubt about it! You seem to be able to 


| turn your hand to most everything,” as- 
| sented Captain Phineas admiringly. 


“But you never could see that foot, much 


| less touch it.” 


“Why not?” 
“Captain Benjamin wouldn’t let you!” 
“Oh, I’m sure he would,” was the play- 


| ful retort. 


It was quite simple to make this coquet- 
tish declaration since she had no inten- 
tion of testing it. 

But Captain Phineas Taylor had not 
been bred at court and was therefore 


| unable to pass off the remark for the 


empty pleasantry it was intended. 

“Of all things he’d never let a woman 
lay hands on him,” he persisted stub- 
bornly. 

His positiveness nettled Abbie. With 


| a caprice born of opposition she straight- 


ened herself. 
“T think I'll go an’ see if he won’t!” 


| she suddenly announced. 


“Lord!” 

It was the sole protest of which the 
Captain was capable. 

“T’ll get these pies out of the oven,” 
she went on briskly, “an’ then I’ll hunt 
up my red flannel an’ liniment, an’ go 
right along with you.” 

Captain Phineas raised no objection. 
Of what use was it? Was not this woman 
the putter-through who had been charac- 
terized to the Three Captains as never 
undertaking a task she did not carry to a 
finish? Besides, he wished to retain her 
good-will. Let Captain: Benjamin be the 
one to face her—it was his rheumatism! 

Accordingly before another half hour 
passed Abbie Brewster, escorted by Cap- 
tain Phineas Taylor, was actually enter- 
ing the fishing hut on the beach. Cheer- 
less enough it was that bitter day; and 
more cheerless yet were its occupants. 
Had the tide cast a sea-serpent across 
the threshold it could not have created 
half the panic that Abbie did when she 
poked her head inside the door! Captain 
Jonas Baker dropped the jumper he was 
patching while Captain Benjamin Todd 
fell limply back on his pillows. 

“Mis’ Brewster’s come down—” began 
Captain Phineas. 

“T’ve come,” interrupted Abbie, “to 
thank you for the fish you sent Zenas 
Henry an’ me, an’ to make a little call 
on you. I want to know all my hus- 
band’s friends an’ I had begun to be 
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afraid you might never come up to the 
house unless I was away.” 

She glanced at them mischievously. 

The Three Captains looked sheepish. 

“Now we must be good friends for 
Zenas Henry’s sake,” she continued with 
her most winning smile. “This, I sup- 
pose, is Captain Jonas Baker——” 

“Your servant, marm!” broke in Cap- 
tain Jonas springing to his feet and 
saluting her much as he might have sa- 
luted his country’s flag. 

“And is this Captain Benjamin Todd 


| in the hammock? Don’t get up Captain 
| Todd.” 


“I can’t get up, marm,” snapped Cap- 
tain Benjamin Todd. Then realizing that 
he had been ungracious he explained 
mildly: 

“I have a bad attack of rheumatism.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that!” Abbie ap- 


| peared greatly surprised. “What sort 


of rheumatism is it? My mother had 
rheumatism for thirty years.” 

And as Captain Phineas Taylor stood 
by, his eyes opening wider and wider, 
Abbie marched fearlessly up to Captain 


| Benjamin Todd and gently put her hand 
| upon that sacred foot. Captain Benja- 


min did not even wince. 
“You ought to have this done up in 


| liniment and flannel,” asserted she, with 
| an air of authority. “I have the things 
| right here, an’ you must let me bandage 
it just as I did my mother’s.” 


Captain Benjamin was too astounded 


| to demur. 


“An’ if you'll believe me,” Captain 
Phineas Taylor afterward related to 
Zenas Henry, “the next we knew she 


| had Captain Benjamin’s foot in hot wa- 


ter, an’ was windin’ it up in yards of 
flannel till it was the size of three, an’ 


| all the time Benjamin was sorter blinkin’, | [jf 
| like as if he was a cat bein’ rubbed under | * 
the ear.” 


(To be continued) 
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